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IPrtfete, 



Thx leading facts of this book were delivered by the 
author, in a lecture in various parts of Ireland, in the 
winter and spring of 1866-7. They are now presented 
in a more enlarged form, at the request of several 
friends. 

The ''Twelve Years" mentioned on the title page 
cover the most exciting period of American history. 
The narrative attempts briefly to describe one of the 
greatest conflicts of ancient or modem times, and the 
rise and progress of that great political power that 
emancipated four mUliona slaves, carried to a successful 
issue a war of unparalleled magnitude, and saved the 
nation from slavery and ruin. It was the privilege 
of the writer to reside where that power origin- 
ated — to observe its rise, and mark its mission. With 
several of the leading actors in that great national 
drama he was acquainted. Of them, and the cause in 
which they struggled and triumphed, he has recorded 
his honest sentiments. 

During those '' Twelve Years,*' he has crossed the 
Atlantic ocean four times; travelled thirty -five thousand 
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miles ; passed up by the Hudson, and down by ihe 
Niagara and St. Lawrence ; round the shores of the 
great lakes, and along the banks of the great rivers, 
IVGssouri and Mississippi, and crossed its smaller rivers, 
the Ohio, Wabash, and Illinois ; preached in the large 
forests, and on the larger prairies, in several of the 
principal cities, and new and rising towns; he has 
travelled through the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Deleware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Missouri; through the length of the two 
Canadas, and by the shores of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Labrador, and Newfoundland. 

In the social state of the people, and local government 
of the country, he has seen some things to blame, but 
so many things to commend as, on the whole, to con- 
stitute them one of the most happy and highly privileged 
nations on earth. 

Of the progress and prosperity of the churches, 
Methodism, revivals, &c., he has endeavoured to give 
an impartial statement, based on the last United States* 
census, and the latest statistical returns. Life and 
labors in Illinois, and travels through the United States 
and Canada, are described as he has seen and felt. 

Owing to prior and pressing engagements, in con- 
nexion with missionary and other labors, the writer 
could not bestow as much care and attention on the 
style and composition as he could wish to have done, 
yet if the work had not been written then, it could not 
have been written at all. 

The type is new, and the printing, by Mr. Hbalt, 
well executed. 
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A map of the railroads and great lakes is given to 
illnstrate the volmne, and an engraving to present 
Niagara. 

As the British pound and the American dollar are 
introduced in connexion with financial statements, a 
word of explanation may be necessary. Any given snm 
of poimds sterling, multiplied by 5, will give the amount 
in dollars, thus, £20 x 5 = 100 dollars; and any 
given simi of dollars, divided by 5, give the amount in 
pounds sterling, thus, 100 dollars -^ 5 = £20, as there 
are about 5 dollars in a pound sterling. 

Such as the work is, it is now committed to a gracious 
Providence, and commended to a candid public. 



JAMES SHAW. 



LucAN, Dtjbun, 
June 1, 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE VOYAGE OVEB. 

DXPABTUBB FBOM XBELAND — OIANT's CAOSBWAT — ^ISLB-07- 
liAN — ^ABBIYAL IN UVEBPOOL — THE ISAAC WBBB, OAPTAIM9 
GBBW, AND VELL0W-PAS8BNOSB8 — ^ALABM 07 HEB — BTOBM 
AT SBA — ^FRATXB — OONTBOTEBST WITH IN7IBBL8 — 8A7B 
ASBIVAL IN NSW TOBX. 

Thb 4th of September, 1854, was a beautifdl aatmnn 
morning, when I took leave of numerous friends at 
Newtown Limavady, in the North of Ireland. Seated 
in the rail carriage, the steam whistle announced the 
departnre of the train, and soon we were off for London* 
derry. The fields were already ripe, or ripening to the 
harvest; here and there were some fields reaped, and 
some sheayes' gathered; but the fields of the harvest 
waved beneath the aatmnn breeze in crops of golden 
grain. In less than an honr we were in Derry, where, 
stepping on board the <' William M'Oormiok" steamer, 
we were soon sailing down the Loch Foyle, and oat on 
the sea for Liverpool, leaving the martial city of Derry 
behind as; the romantic shores of Innishoneen on oar 
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lefty and the towns of Coleraine, Port Stewart, and 
Port Bosh on our right; we drew near the ruins of the 
castle of Dunluce, and the lofty olifib of the Giant'iei 
Causeway loomed up in the distance. The sun had 
just set, and the sombre shades of evening were falling 
on land and sea ; just then a small boat approached the 
steamer to exchange mails and passengers, and the 
boat and the Irish coast faded from our vision. 

Shortly after, the moon rose, and shed her mild 
radiance on the sur&cer of the dJe^ep. At midnight, we 
were passings the IsIe-of-Man, a strong gale waif blowing 
at the time, whidb is always the case, say the sailors, as 
you pasa tiiat island. 

About the dawn of nextmoming, we passed by several 
Hgfat ships securely andiored to xoids^ beneath. Here 
many- a sail was' wrecked;; from th^ loss, we derived 
safety; from their fate, we obtainedwaming;:andbythe 
reflected light of the above beacons we kept at a safe 
distance. All great refbrms iSiat hare for th^- olject 
tfatd good of mankind; begin* in sorrow, aa^e necessitiate^ 
by IbsJET, and pass^ throajD^ suflbring to reach thcsuffeifer, 
and hflf Mm out of danger to' security^ 
' At nine a.m. we were in lifviarpool, and prepared ftnf 
our voyage to America. As others have described the 
shores: of the If^sey, the city,, and the docks of Liver- 
pool, I win not' wait to describe them here. 

Bkving engjOged passage'bypart piayment down, before 
I leftr, in &e /'Gify eft Manchester" steamship, t wttff 
doomed' to dLsappomtment; trith several otherti-; in 
obtaining p^sage by this vessel, tiie agentu hatibg 
engaged more than the Yeis^V ciould^ c«rxy; XXftli 1 
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have remained^ I tilhorM certaiDly lutVe «ri^ flid 
law on ih^ agSSits df « A'c^ionis^ an<2 EwtJuri."* 
An it wa^y it Gfeated'a lass that n<o bninaA aid cotdd 
after t^dtriere. HoW^ xaifiny poor ^iMgrtaita mifibr from 
the intrigaes dnd fittuds Of emigrant ship 66mpti!bieaf 
and their ag^entd, for Mk Of meand, and' time, afid 
knowledge to put the law in force agaiiist them. For 
many years, the horroi^ of thi^ " middle piEtesage" iii a 
filfldef form, but on a liarger scale, have been repeakted 
on eHfidgrant shijis, as l^niidreds of montutoents oVer 
bnried fhOnsaiids ri^ Montreal, Gc£nada, a^d the^ United 
Btartes of Amieridt^ teistify; while the government was 
dow in moTing to ameliorate the wrongs. 

The " AroSo" steamer, of the OoUih's line, waste sail 
on the^ foHowihg Saturday. Although siarongly urged to 
saQ Miif I ddcUnecf, as' I di^not Tvish to wait so long. 
K was well' I did, for it perished on. the banks 
ct Newfoundland two weioks later, With above 800 

BOfOsr 

£i fi^e fiver la^ the <<Ismc' Webb," a larg^ sailing 
Vesisfd' 61 above 8000 tons, reaidy to sail next morziing. 
This fessel WiM highfy recbiimijanded to me. I resolved 
to try it, paid my passage, had my fialggage removed to 
it, and having selected my berth, took a glance at things 
and persons around me. 

TiieereWwere stout lookingUenyWeiektheifbeaten i^ns of 
F^^luito, the officers were sufficientlyMperious in their 
oxSM td them. Captain Ferbur, the commainder, was 
i portly tbbking gentleman, who gave his ordiaib firom 
&e qoiEtftei' deck through hiis officers i8 his meii. I&i 
passengers were of different nafioualities; Tbbi^' 
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were some two hundred Iridi emigrants, full of fan 
and frolic. There were a few loqnaoions Frenoh, 
polished and refined in manner. There was a large 
number of Germans, serious and solemn in appearance* 
There were a few short-necked, broad-shouldered Dutch, 
as if the dams of Holland had been carried on their 
heads. There were Swiss from Switzerland, Italians 
from Italy, and Jews &t>m different parts of the world. 
There were some Yorkshire farmers, and miners from 
Cornwall, who talked as our forefathers did three hun- 
dred years ago. Beside these, there were merchants from 
London and Manchester, and a goodly number of Scotch 
from Scotland, and Weldi from Wales. The trades had 
a variety of representatives, so had the religious denomi- 
nations. There were Boman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, Baptists, Jews, Quakers, 
and Lutherans. Some who were true believers, and 
others who believed in nothing but folly. There were 
Deists, Pantheists, and Atheists ; some who did not 
believe in a Gt>d, and some who believed that Cod was 
everything, and everything was (Jod. With many of 
these I had subsequently to contend in controversy for 
the ** Faith once delivered to the saints." 

The evening was fine, the sails were xmfurled, 
the anchor weighed, and the steam tug drew us out to 
open sea for America. Passengers on deck waved adieus 
to friends on shore, while the sails, filled with the rising 
breeze, bore the vessel onward after the steamer. 
The voice of weeping passengers were hushed by the 
loud wild songs of the sailors, as they pulled the ropes 
or dimbed the masts. 
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After ihd exoiiesient of parting had passed away, 
some retired to their berths and rooms in sadness, and 
some men xmited with the sailors in pulling the ropes, 
and boys to imitate them in their songs. Others con- 
gregated to sing psahns and hymns, and engage in social 
prayer; while many promenaded the deck of the yessel, 
and learned to keep step with the motion of the ship. 
Passengers greeted one another as they passed in groups, 
and hoped for a speedy and pleasant voyage. Acquain- 
tances were thus formed, some only to last for that 
Toyage, some to be continued in the new country to 
which they were going, and some to be perpetuated in 
eternity. 

AUJOff or 7IBB. 

At midnight, when the passengers were mostiy asleep, 
aery of fire rose and rang through the ship, which soon 
awoke the sleepers. For a short time great was the 
consternation and confusion, for nothing is more dread- 
ful than a ship on fire. The fire, however, was soon 
extinguished, as it was but of small proportions ; and 
the smoking German, who was the cause of it, was 
severely punished, uid severely frightened. Soon order 
and tranquihty was restored. 

Sunday, September 10th, the sea was high, winds were 
fierce, vessel rolling; many of the passengers were sick 
and confined to their rooms and berths. No sound of 
the church going bell was heard, no assembling of the 
large congregation to worship ; still a few met for the 
purpose of singing and prayer. Shoals of porpoises 
w^t past, sure indications of approaching storm, say 
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thjD sapors, we Bba3l 366. jEjTQfyiJvyQg b>pi;ed gloojny 
miI\ont» ajod d^reiury above and ar^c^^. The cloud? 
passed acrosp the sky with gre^ rapidi^. The iron w» 
.veiled in ^dst, and cojfir^ with 49^^689.. ^Ehe ise^ 
asstuni^ diSescgit c(dj(^, indioajdng aii appi^QsushJUQi^ 
change of temperature, a different latitiid^, or a greater 
.deptji. .Oftjen it i3 the laithfpl reflector of t^e ^ above* 
fis wjBill as xaonitor of approaQhiog storm. If the atmos- 
phere 13 clear wd calm» tiie oc^an i^ ta:ajciMg[B|I .ani 
feace&l. Pjoes tl^e s^m sbine forth in r^iilg^t radiancy 
the sea expands her brpad.and placid hoppm, and reflecto 
it back. If ike ^ is dadc; grey, aziire^ p.r enier^^ &i^ 
sea beneath &ithfiilly reflects tiiose colors b(ud^. 11 
the storms rise, and tempests sweep across the troubled 
sky, the sea lifts up* her angry voice, as if to scowl de- 
^anoe. Her waves leap, or tue3i or roll in foazning fi;iiry, 
iossing the largest vessels like playthings in her giaxit 
arms. Every pin or beam creaks, .or wi^gesi as if th# 
•whole were goijig to a thousand pieces. 

8T0BM AT SEA. 

All this we soon realized on the following Tuesday 
and Fridi^, more fully than we had before. A heavy 
gale rose to a fearful storm on the last of these days. 
At first the vessel pitched, then rolled, and cringed, and 
jarred, as if every plank were loosening, and going to let 
ns to the bottom. The winds sobbed and mpaned 
through the shrouds, then shrieked like the cry of a Ipst 
demon. The sea rose in foaming surges, and the angry 
wav^s beat against the sides like battering rams, or 
rolled in ftqry over her bulwarks. The vessel plunged 
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her prow into the breast of the -wave; then pasBing 
through it, rose on the foaming crest, and shook the 
spnj from her dripping shrouds, like a lion disking the 
dew off his mane when rising from his lair. As the 
storm began to subside, theyessel changed from pitching 
to rolling; now laying her masts, and dippmg her 
dironds into the wayes on this side, again on that; while 
within the uproar and noise of broken tnmks, boxes, 
barrels, pots and pans of the passengers dashing froni 
side to side, created a Pandemoninm. Lond aboye 
these, arose the cries of the steerage passengers, amcmg 
whom we recognized Irish yoices, praying, **Holy Mary^ 
mazier of Ood, pray for u$ now in the hour of our death.** 
In connexion with this petition, which was often repeated, 
others were addressed to IGchael the Archangel, to the 
angel Oabrid, io the apostles, and martyrs, &c. The 
lamps were extingaished, the darkness was threat, and 
the terror greater. The writer drew near the entrance of 
the steerage, and at the top of his yoioe shonted, ''Fray 
to Christ, pray to Christ ; call on the name of the Lord 
Jesns. He is able to saye you. He calmed the storm 
on the sea of Galilee ; he walked its wayes, and sayed 
Peter, and cheered the disciples. He is God, the 
Almighty God. He is man, and nearer to you than saint 
or angel. He can calm this storm, and I belieye he 
wiQ saye and bring us all safe through." The terrified 
cry went down, earnest prayers to Christ went np, and 
shortly after the storm subsided; confidence was restored, 
and joy and hope took the place of sadness and despair. 
Next day seyeral of those people came to me, and with 
tears in the ey^ of some, thanked me for the w<»ds of 
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^mfort and counsel I gave them. They remarked, that 
they never felt such terror before, or were bo cheered by 
words of consolation ; that when they began to pray to 
Christ, as I directed them, they immediately lost their 
fears, and felt convinced he would save them. 

As most of the Sabbaths were stormy, we had few 
regular Sabbath services on board. The Bev. Mr. 
Campbell, alineal descendant of Boston, the author of the 
" Fourfold State of Man," was returning from Scotland 
to Newburyport, America, where he was stationed as 
pastor of a congregational church, preached for ub 
occasionally, assisted by the writer in the dosing services. 
But frequently prayer meetings were held by some En- 
glish Methodists, which were well attended, and at which 
much good was done. In these the writer also toolc 
part. In connexion with these, there was a good deal of 
religious conversation on experimental religion, which 
was edifying to many, as crowds drew near to listen. 
On Saturdays, the Jews held their Sabbath services, at 
which many attended through curiosity. 

These services led to frequent conversations between 
Jews and the writer on the signs of the true Messiah, 
and the delusive hope of another to come, while Jesus 
of Nazareth fulfilled all the promises and the prophecies, 
and claimed to be the << Light of the Gentile world, and 
the gloiy of his people Israel.*' Controversies with 
Boman Catholics were also frequent, and carried on 
between the writer and them in a friendly manner. 
Thus the invocation of saints and angels, the worship 
of images and relics ; the infallibility of the Popes and 
traditions of the church ; the sacrifice of the mass, and 
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the doctrine of Purgatory. Oonfession to a priest and 
absolution by him were also examined, and oontroTerted 
in a kind and Christian spirit; while repentance towards 
Qoif and faith in the sacrifice of Christ, were urged 
upon the hearers, and the indispensable necessity of the 
forgiveness of sins through faith in Christ, and the 
regeneration of our natures by the Holy Spirit as a pre- 
paration for death and the heayenly world, were pre- 
sented as the way, the truth, and the life. But all this 
was almost forgotten in the exciting controTcrsy on 
if^iddUy^ into which the writer was drawn a few days 
later, and in which he found his Soman Catholic fellow 
passengers some of his truest friends and firmest aids. 

OOMTBOVSBSY WITH DEISTS AND ATHSISTS. 

Among the passengers were seyeral Scotchmen, who 
learned the writer was a minister. Although some of 
them were Deists and some Atheists, they generally united 
to have some questions on the supposed contradic- 
tions in the gospel narratives, and the difficulties of 
Christianity. One was selected as a leader for the rest 
to present the questions: he was a Deist; another to 
assist when the first should become entangled: he was 
an Athsist. 

These discussions drew crowds of passengers around 
us, who listened with the deepest attention, and pro- 
found respect. The Deistical controversialist wished to 
know why I believed in the supposed facts and doctrines 
of Christianity. I remarked that, I had examined them 
all, and that I was a firm believer in them; I presumed 
so had the passengers around me, to which they all 
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aaeented. Now4^6n, «8 we are «11 flatLafied "With the 
{^xistian Bdigion, we want to know why yon are not ? 
I want yonr reasons^ cdr, why you do not believe in 
C^mstiAnity 9 He d^nnxred to these qneetions. I 
appealed to the passengers, they coinoided. I pressed 
f(» his reascms, he refosed. In order to draw Mm out, 
I told hina what I belieyed, and then adced him to tell 
ns what he believed, he refosed. Failing to talce 
him witii a broadside, I tried to unmask him by ques- 
tions in detail. I remarked, ^ Yon have invited me to 
controversy with yon, to which I consented; but brfore 
I engage in it with yon, I must know what yon believe. 
I have told yon what I believe, and now if yon refuse to 
tell, we must conclude you are either ashamed or a&aid 
of your principles." 

** Sir, do you believe m the existence of a God ?'* 

He said, "I do/' 

<<Do you believe in the Bible as a divine revelation ?'' 

"I do not." 

** Do yon believe that Christ is God and man, and 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures T* 

" I do not." 

«Do you believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
the existence of a future state ?" 

"I do." 

«<Do you believe in fature punishment, and man's 
accountability to God ?" 

He said, "I do." 

** Itiends," said I to those around, '< this man is not 
BJi Atheist, for he believes in the existence of OtoA; but he 
is a Dmt, for he denies the divine autiienticity of the 
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ScriptaiM, mi ibB diTinify sad aaozifica of Christ/'' I 
asked, was not that correoir-hd admitted. 

I then pressed on his negations of XJhristiaaity, and 
their rendtt. I qnestionedTr-lie attempted to answer; 
hut ledling, became confonnded before the people, who 
lailghed at Jhis .calamity. At ibis time the second leader 
came to his aid, and requested him to ask me a q^esr 
tion, I oljectjOd to his interference; he continned. I 
appealed to the friends aronnd; they snstainedme. Still 
he pressed the question with great ardour. SeeLog this, I 
dropped the first, and took hold of the second, and sud — 

** Sir, you appear to be a braye man, I presume you 
are not ashamed to tell us what you belieye." 

He said, <« Not at all." 

** Do you belieye in the existence of a Ood ?'* 

He answered, ** No." 

<« Do you belieye in the resurrection of the body, the 
immortality of the soul, future punishment, and a fature 
stater 

He answered, '< I do not belieye them.'^ 

" Gan you tell me, then, who made the heayens aboye 
us, and that sea around this ship, or did they make 
ihemselyes, or did this ship make itself?" <<In reference 
to the first" (said he) '' I cannot tell; the last, I sup- 
pose that men made it." 

He rejoined, *< You say you beUeye in a Ood; pray, 
haye you seen him." I said, ** Although I haye not 
seen him, I belieye there is a God." 

He laughed me to scorn. 

I continued, " Sir, haye you eyer seen New York ? 
He said ''Never." ''Do you believe there is such a 
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placed he hesitated. I pressed the question; he said he 
did, for he was going there. 

This drew the laugh on him. I thought I would 
appeal to him as a father. <' Suppose/* sud I» "you 
have a lovely daughter, whom you love as yourself, and 
she dies, you lay her cold corpse in the silent grave, tell 
me, do you believe you shall never see that form again — 
never hear that gentle voice again — ^never see that spirit 
more ?" 

He said, " Never." 

«Do you believe her spirit is for ever quenched, never 
to exist again ?" 

He said, " I do." 

Several of the passengers exclaimed, '' How awful ! *' 

I added, « That is a cruel creed that gathers round 
your dark spirit, and consigns your child to wmikilation! 

He answered, << You may think so.". 

« Then," said I, " I suppose you think a horse, or a 
monkey has as much soul as man has." 

He answered, " Full as mudi" 

Then, said I, I do not wish to converse with you again. 

At a subsequent discussion, on the following day, he 
again came to aid the other infidel, who was again en- 
tangled. The day was fine ; almost all the passengers 
were on deck walking ; but the discussion drew them all 
around where we were debating, even the officers and 
captain drew near to listen. My Boman Catholic friends 
stood by me, as did the Protestants of all denominations. 
The Atheist, seeiag his friend the Deist in straits, came 
again to his rehef, with questions for me. I thought I 
would try to silence him before the people. Looking 
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him in the fAoe, and pointing my hand towarda him, I 
aaid, << Did yon not aay yesterday there was no Gh>d 1" 
He fialt ashamed to answer. I repeated the question. 
He answered, <adid.** 

OhI Oh! ejaculated several in the orowd; others drew 
near to listen. — Said I, ** Did you not say that, if your 
ehild died, her spirit was for ever extinguished and 
aimilulated ?"— He said, << I did." 

The people gathered nearer; ladies stood on seats to 
see him. I continued, "Did you not say that man had 
no soul, or that a horse or a monkey had as much soul 
as man had ?" He was silent. I appealed to some of 
the bystanders who had heard him, they said, <<he,did.*' 
I repeated the question ; all eyes turned on him. He 
answered, << I didr << Then," said I, « go talk to your 
hrdkren the horses and monkeys, and do not come to 
reason with us." Bursts of laughter fell on the poor 
man's ears ; his cheeks blushed, his head sunk down, 
and he slunk away from the laughing crowd, and I got 
rid of my controversial friend for that time.- Subse- 
quentiy, he came near losing his life, by falling out of 
a little boat on the day of landing. He was greatly 
fri^tened; and I advised him to repent of his infidelity, 
and'^he promisedmehe would try to do better. The other 
came to me aside, confessed that he was wretched and 
miserable, that the views he had entertained were not 
satisfactory to his mind. He was brought up a Presby- 
terian in Aberdeen, but had heard Barker, the infidel, 
and was drawn aside after him. I urged him to give 
his heart to God, and seek for the forgiveness of sins 
through the blood of Christ. Several other incidents of 
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(leafiore^aaMtpfofiitoibk plaoe; Trinieh^reHeyecF the tedioujs- 
neBB of the yoy^ge, but are not worth introdadng here. 
Having erossed the Ne^oimdland ba^ibs, we were in the 
golf stream. One night, while coitiyextii^g with the above 
deistical Mend, on the.fddlishness of his infidelity, we 
saw Qie i^osphorescent lijo^ht covering the wave in the 
wake of the vessel.- We inferred ain approaching storm. 
Nor were we much disappointed ; the barcHxieter suddenly 
fell. The ci^ptain called all hands' on deck, the sails were 
taken in, and the light boats were examined. Scarcely 
was all this work completed when the storm commenced, 
and rose almost to a hurricane. This far exceeded in 
iiev^ty any that we had liaet before, and lasted idl'that 
ziight,'th^ next day, smd p'art of the sncoe^ding: nig^^. 
never shall I forget the wearinciss of that seioond nigfatr. 
Through mercy We were spared. Monday tnrbed a fine 
day, a&d we miiide rapid sailing. Tn^iesday the pilot came 
on board, and brought ta the sad' news of the wreck of 
the " Arctic** steamer, which bad paissed us on the second 
Sabbath. Never shall I forget the appiearance of the 
vefiisel while she was passing us by-^it was the last sight 
of her we saw ; for shortly after, in a fog, on the banks 
of Newfoimdland, she was stmdr^ hy a Fredch Vessel 
abont noon^ i^d- sitnk in four hoxbrs- after,* witb ab^ve 
three htuldrect passengers, most of whom might have 
been saved, but the officers and sailors took the life-bo&ttf 
with th^n, and left the p^ple to perish \ One poor 
fellow, a Scotchman, was futhfol, and stood by his 
signal gun, firing it off for aid^ until he went down with 
the vessel, to rise no more. In the evening, the heights 
of New Jersey appeared in sight, wdl wooded from base 
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to summit. The bwol maxt doim in a blase of glory, 
and we anchored for the night beside a light ship at 
Sandy Hook, waiting for the morning light to sail in. 
The night was exceedingly fine. The moon shone 
brightly. I oonld not riieep with the jcyfal expeotation 
of landing' in the morning. I walked the deck, lifting 
my heart to Qoif in grateful 'prayer, for all his merdes. 
One thing t thought strange — the crowing of the distant 
cocks, on the Jersey shore, at ttM> in the morning. It 
appeared as if the whole shore was vocal with the voice 
of crowing birds. 

The day dawned, the sky was clear, the morning 
bright and deUg^tfol ; the air felt differenifromrthe aiv 
we left behind ns. A steam tng drew ns in, and at 
noon we were alongside of the wharf in the cify ot New 
York. AH was bnstle and harry. Passengers parted te 
meet no more on earth. As we stepped on shore it was 
j.ast six weeks since we left Hhe cii worldrand landed in 
the new. A Mend and I drove to a private* hotel in 
FranUin Sqnarer and there we rested for the nighty 
pratefal for the mercies tiiat crowned ns> acnd bronghlr 
ns thti» npon onr way. 



CHAPTER II. 
WESTWARD TRAVEL. 

ICAKHITTAN ISLAND— NEW TOBX CITY — ^^gTBBBTS — PABSS — 

OHUBOHBS — HOTELS POPULATION — OITT FISI8 — BB- 

NEWBD PB08ISBITT — ^NEW TOBK AND SBIB EAILBOAD— 
8CBNBB7 AND TOWNS ALONG THE BOAD—OmOAOO— SAPID 
BISE AND OOMMEBOIAL OBOWTH — ^BLOOmNGTON. 

Manhattan Island lies at the month of New York har- 
bour, in the shape of a tongue, on whioh New York, &e 
largest city of the new world, stands. On opposite 
shores, on either side, are Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and 
Jersey City. The island is thirteen and a half miles 
long, and about two and a half broad, with an area of 
twenty-two square miles. It was bought of the Indians 
two hundred and fifty years ago, for about four pounds, 
and the first settlement made upon it was by the Dutch 
in 1615. It was called by them '< New Amsterdam,*' 
and the surrounding country <<New Netherlands." 
They held it for about 6&y years, when the EngHsh 
took possession of it, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, who was subsequently James 11. 

When the English took it from the Dutch, there was 
a population of 8,000 ; when the former surrendered 
it to the Americans, there was only a population of 
28,614. In a century under British rule it did not in- 
crease 21,000. In ninety years since then, it has gone 
up to about 1,000,000, and with its surrounding 
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Baburbs above allnded to, indndes at present one million 
anda half of souls. At the next census of 1870, it will 
be little less than 2,000,000. At the beginning of the 
next century it will be little less than London. In 1950 
it will be the largest city in the world, according to 
its present rate of increase. In 1864, when the writer 
entered it, its population was about 600,000. In 1866, 
twelve years later, it had nearly doubled that, being 
about 1,200,000. 

From either shore of Manhattan, of the Hudson on 
one side, and the East river on the other, the island 
rises to a crest in the centre, along which Broadway 
runs for above two miles, then bends westwards, and 
stretches for miles along the length of the island. The 
lower end of the island is covered with compact stores 
and shops, for above four miles. Beyond this the mer- 
chants have their residences. 

At Houston-street, about two miles from the battery, 
commences a uniform plan of streets and avenues. 
Above this a little way, fourteen parallel avenues, 
each 100 feet wide, divide the island from river to 
river; these are crossed at right angles by 156 
streets, averaging eighty feet wide. A forest of masts, 
with their numerous ships line the shores, and almost 
hide the water from the eye. The squares and 
parks are neither large nor numerous, but are beauti- 
fully ornamented. Bowling green, City, and Central Parkt 
are the most important. The latter park occupioe about 
the centre of the island, is two and a half miles long, by 
half wide, and contains 848 acres. It is beautifully laid 
out in every variety and form of nature : trees, shrubs, 

B 
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and flowers of ever; elimate adorn it. Forestd and 
(fiH^vefii, and hills^ yales, streams, and lakes beautify it. 
In the centre of the park is a large pond, fed hy the 
Groton water, a beautifal lake in snnuner; it is a frozen 
pond in winter, over which thousands skate for pleasure. 
Beside it there is a parade ^ound, of about fifty acres, 
for the evolutions of the military ; and botanical gardens 
laid out with a great variety of costly plants. CasiU 
garden, at the southern extremity of the island, once a 
fortification, is now the great point of debarkation set 
apart for the reception of the thousands of emigrants 
who daily land from the old world. Here care is taken 
of them, and information afforded to those who are 
going to different points of their destination through 
the vast country. 

The city is well supplied with costly and numerous 
churches. Of these the Episcopalians own about sixty; 
the Methodists about sixty-four; the Baptists and Pres- 
b3rterians, including the Dutch reformed^ about forty 
each. In all there are above 800 diurches in the 
city, some of which are costly structures, as Trinity 
and St. George's Episcopal, and Trinity and St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopal. 

The hotels are numerous, and some very large, as the 
Aston Hoius, Event, and Fifth^avenue hotel. The latter 
covers an acre of ground, is faced with white marble, 
stretehes two hundred feet on Broadway, mid two htm- 
dred and five on another street. It is six stories high, 
exclusive of basement. It contams 500 room® for guests ; 
125 parlours with suites of rooms. The guests can ascend 
in a steam-car from the first to the sixth floor, and des* 
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eend in the same xnazmer mthont going by the stain. 
The building with its fdxnitnre cost ^6200,000. The St. 
Ntchoioi and the Metropolitan are still more costly and ex- 
tensive stractnres; the former coTering nearly two acres 
of ground, and seating 1,000 guests. Taylor's Saloon, on 
Broadway and Franklin-street, is one of the most magni«- 
ficent restaurants ; its floor covered with marble tiles, its 
cealing hung with vast candalabra, its sides adorned 
with costly mirrors, and its windows hung with gorgeous 
tapestry, its area interspersed with sparkling fountains, 
and pieces of sculpture among the dining tables. 

Among the publishing houses and literaryinstitutions, 
we noticed Appleton's, in Broadway, and Harper's, in 
Franklin-square. The last is the largest publishing 
house in the world. The enterprising publishers are 
the sons of an Irishman. Mr. James Harper took tiie 
writer through parts of the vast building, and showed 
him some of the works they published, piled in vast 
quantities, waiting to be sent off to different parts of the 
country. 

The building is of iron front, and rises Jive stories, 
extending 120 feet in front, and to the rere 170, and 
coTers with all its connections about half an acre. 
All the work of printing, engraving, and binding is done 
on the premises. 

Above 800 persons are employed daily, and 
2,000,000 of books and magazines are made and sold 
annually. "^ Of the monthly magazine alone 110,000 
copies sell monthly; and from the commencement in 
1850, twenty millions and a quarter have been sold, 

* See ffarpef^s Monthhf Ma^axme for December 1865, ptge 2. 
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which, say the editors, would weigh 5,000 tons, build a 
solid wall ten feet high, hco feet thick, and tm and a 
half miles long ; or a solid pyramid 100 feet square at 
the base, and seventy-five feet high. The separate 
sheets would carpet 16,000 acres of ground, and 81,000 
acres of printing, as printed on both sides. 

THE BIBLE HOUSE, 

Of the American Bible Society demands a passing 
notice. The society was formed in 1816, the eloquent 
Bummerfield took an active part in its organization. 
The Bible House occupies nearly an acre of ground ; its 
form is nearly triangular, and cost £60,000. Nearly 
six hundred persons are employed in the buildings. 
Since the formation of the society in 1816, its receipts 
have been above J61, 000,000 sterling, and its distribu- 
tions of Bibles and Testaments, in foreign and domestic 
languages, above 9,000,000 copies, so widely have the 
leaves of the Tree of Life been scattered over the 
American continent, and in different parts of the world. 
A large portion of the city of New York was burned 
in 1885. The flames swept over, it is said, thirty acres 
of the most densly populated part of the city; destroyed 
above 650 buildings, and property to the amount pf 
j68, 500,000. From the ashes of this great conflagration, 
the city rose phoenix like to greater prosperity than 
ever before. 

NEW YORK AND EBIE BAILBOAD. ^ 

Having traversed a large portion of the city, and seen 
the principal buildings, I hastened to the foot of 
Duane-street, crossed the river in a ferry-boat to Jersey 
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City, bought a ticket, find took my seat in the rail car- 
riage on the New York and Erie Baikoad, which 
stretched four hundred and sixty miles firom New York, 
on the Hudson to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. In 1882 
a company was formed to build this road, but it was not 
completed until May, 1851 ; it cost above d66,000,000; 
earned for that year above dSl, 000,000 ; expended above 
the half of that, or fifty-one sixteenths of the earnings. 
Its bonds have been well known in the market, and 
have gone up and down with the fluctuations of the 
times. At that time the company had 188 engines on 
the road, and employed 4,000 men, beside 682 employed 
in the workshops along the road. The road is laid with 
broad guage, the rails being six feet apart, thus affording 
broad cars, large seats, and more room to the pas- 
sengers. 

The American rail car, or carriage, is entirely different 
firom the European, except those in Switzerland. It is 
a long and wide saloon, with an aisle in the centre, and 
a row of double velvet cushioned seats on either side. 
The backs of the seats are easilyreversed, so that a family 
of four persons can sit two on either seat, facing each 
other. Each carriage is furnished with water-closet 
rooms, stoves for warming, and water for drinking, and 
ventilators for pure air. A train consists of threes or ^i, 
less or more of these carriages, between which a plat- 
form is raised for conductor, brakesmen, or passengers 
to pass firom one carriage to another. The best cai*- 
riage is reserved for ladies and their male relatives. 
The last carriage becomes a sleeping one at night, fitted 
up into different apartments, and separate berths with a 
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servant to attend, the additional expense for the night 
being from two to three shillings. Here the sleeper 
may recline at fall length in curtained ease, and sleep 
until morning, while the train travels some two hun- 
dred miles or more. To those that travel long routes, 
sleeping carriages are quite a luxury. 

The New York and Erie Bailroad has been for several 
years the principal road between the east and the west, 
over which the merchandise of New York went to the 
cities and new states of the west; and a vast amount 
of western produce and stock was brought by it to tlie 
city, and was thence shipped to Europe. But lately 
several roads have been built to compete with it the 
trade and travel of the west ; such as the <' New York 
Central," "Pennsylvania Central,** the "Hudson Biver 
Bailroad," and the "Grand Trunk Bailroad in Canada,** 
running for a long distance by the sides of the lakes, 
and the Saint Lawrence. 

On arriving at New York we observed the earth, air, 
and sky looked different. The sun was more bright, the 
sky more clear, and the air more warm than in Ireland 
at the same time of }'ear. The earth looked dry, as if 
there had been no rain for months; the grass was 
withered, and the trees still clad with foliage, but 'the 
leaves were sere, or tinged with golden hues, as only 
American leaves are tinged by an early frost. 

It was evening when we left the station at Jersey 
City, and could only observe the Jersey flats, over which 
we passed, and the City of Newark, with its church 
spires in the distance. 

As the road leaves the Jersey flats, it enters some of 
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the most picturesque scenery in York State, and the 
borders of Pennsylvania. At Sufferins, thirty-two miles 
west of New York, the road enters a r^on of romantic 
scenery. It stands at the foot of a bfty hill, and opens 
the entrance to the Bamapo Valley, made interesting 
by the events of the Bevolutionary War. Three miles 
farther on, is Sloaubttrg^ the scene of a cotton twine 
fjEu^ry, which supplies New York with 5000 lbs. of twine 
weekly. 

At Turners and Munroe, two important villages, forty- 
seven and forty-nine and a half miles from New York, 
are centres of daily business and milk trade. Along 
the platforms are piles of milk cans, waiting for daily 
transportation to the city. Three miles farther is Oxford, 
the centre of a rich, rolling country, celebrated for milk, 
cheese, and the fossil remains of the huge Mastodon. 
Fifty-five miles from New York is ChesUr, a beautifol 
villi^e, with clean streets, neat dwellings, and beautifol 
gardens. Four and a half miles beyond this is Oothen. 
Here is a pretty town, fine squares, large hotels, good 
stores, and numerous churches, surrounded with a 
country rich and fertile, like that on the Nile of old. 
New Hampton f Middletovm, Howelh, OttisvUle, are all 
important stations along the Une, and centres of ti'ade 
to the country. Here the Shawangunk mountains com- 
mence, and the road winds round its base skirting the 
beautifal banks of the Deleware. Some years ago, while 
returning by this road in summer, I was looking out of 
the carriage window, admiring the beautifal scenery and 
sublime grandeur of these lofty mountains, when a 
sudden storm arose : the lightening flashed with lurid 
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blaze, and the thunders pealed along the heavens, firom 
mountain summit^to hill top, until the echoes died away 
in gentle reverberations among the valleys. The wail 
of the tempest subsided, and the sun shone out again 
unclouded, covering hill top and valley with its own 
light. Eight miles beyond OnUvilU is HoUoKtmUh : 
here the train runs through a cut thirty feet deep, but 
soon emerges into a beautiful, but lonely vale, called 
the valley of Neversink. A httle further on, nestling 
at the base of the hills, is the thriving town of Pott 
JerviSf and at the head of the valleys of the Neversink 
and Delewaro. 

Here, in a small spot, where the Neversink pours into 
theDeleware, the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania meet. At Deleware the road passes up 
the valley of the Deleware, in the state of Pennsylvania 
for some distance, for which privilege to the state, its 
legislature charges the company J62,000 per year. 

At Cluhocton the two branches of the Deleware unite, 
and the town stands at the base of several wooded hills, 
round some of which the road winds on its westward 
course. Deposit is a thiiviug town, thirteen miles 
beyond, where an important tannery is carried on. The 
road, by Summit and Cascade Bridge, brings you 
through wild mountain scenery into the valley of the 
Susquehanna. Through this valley the beautifal river 
that bears its name glides ; along its banks the richest 
meadows stretch, while here and there, rich feurms, 
beautiful orchards, and comfortable farm houses adorn 
its shores; while in the distance, swell in lofly grandeur 
the mountains already crossed. Passing by Susque- 
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hanna station^ Latuabaroughf and Oreat Bm\d^ we 
come to Kirkwoodf 206 miles firom New York. In 
this neighbourhood, on the north side of the road, 
stands an old wooden honse, that yet may become the 
Mecca of Mormon pilgrims ; for here Joe Smith, the 
Mormon prophet was bom, and this was the cradle of 
Mormonism. Ten miles farther on, is the beantiftil 
town of BinghanipUm^ at the confluence of the Susque- 
hanna and Ohenango rivers, and the Chenango canal 
connecting Utica ninety-fiye miles distant. The town 
derives its name from an original settler, Mr. Bingham, 
an Englishman, whose two daughters married Alexander 
and Heniy Baring, the distinguished b^mkers in En- 
gland, one of whom was made Lord Ashburton. The 
town is in a thriving condition, having a population of 
12,000, numerous churches, and fine buildings, and is 
the seat of a bustling trade. It is beautiful for 
situation. Eighteen miles further on is the bustling 
town of OwegOf on a river of the same name ; it has a 
population of about 8,000. The next largest town 
on^the line is Ebnira, distant from New York two 
hundred and seventy-three miles ; it derives its name 
from some gentleman who called it after his wife. In- 
deed there are a great many wives and daughters of the 
same name in America now. Elmira has a population 
of about 12,000, with numerous churches, schools, 
factories, and stores, and is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Chmnmig river. 

The French Bevolution of 1795 brought Tallyrand 
and the late Louis Phillipe to America. Having visited 
the Ghanongo Yalley, where a colony of Frenchmen 
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settled. The young French king and his master made 
Ehnira a transient home. 

Eighteen miles beyond this is the beautiful town of 
Coming, on the south side of the Chemung river, and 
at the foot of a beautiful hill, it has a population of 
about 2,000 At Homei-sviXU^ forty miles &rther on, a 
railroad diverges to BufiEiEdoe, whioh forms a connexion 
with this. Passing through several towns on the line 
we reached OUan, 894 miles from New York. The vil- 
lage is on the bank of the Alleghany river at its junction 
with Oil Creek, and derives its name from the creek, 
and the creek derives its name from an oil spring in the 
neighbourhood; so much importance did the Indians 
attach to the spring, that in deeding their lands to the 
government they reserved this and a few acres round 
it. The oil was not then known by the euphonious 
name of Petwleum, nor was it anticipated that it would 
become the source of wealth and light to millions in 
the nation and abroad on the European continent. 
Entering Cliautauque County the road passes through a 
well-cultivated country, and the tovms of Hanover, 
Shendav, and Pom/ret to Dimkirk on Lake Erie. At 
Forrestsville, eight miles from Dunkirk, the eye rests 
on a lovely countij, and as the train passes on. 
Lake Erie with its blue expanse of water appears in 
view, and in a few moments is next seen the thriving 
tovm of Dunkirk, the terminus of the New York and 
Erie railroad, 460 miles from New York City. It has a 
population of 6,000, with numerous churches, schools, 
and shops. 

In the neighbourhood are several oil wqJIs. At the 
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tiine the writer was crossing the above road, twelve 
years ago, McLeod, the author of "Harper*s Guida 
Book,** wrote: "There are numerous inflammable gas 
springs in this oounty, some of which have been applied 
to practical and benificent purposes, in the stores, 
hotels, and public buildings in Fredonia. It is quite 
probable that ere long, 'natural gas,' as it is commonly 
called, will be brought into more general use.'* Since 
the above was written the author's words have been re- 
markably falfilled. Hundreds of wells have been opened. 
Millions of barrels of petroleum have been drawn from the 
earth, andsoldfor millions of dollars. Ithas been brought 
into such ** general u9e** as to light the homes of miUions. 

The above writer continues: "Be it for ever remem- 
bered, that in the year 1854, a traveller left the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean, at the harbour of New York, and 
sat down in the cars of the Erie railroad. But for the 
grandeur of the scenery, the stem mountains, the 
dashing torrents, the deep strong rivers, that kept his 
attention constantly occupied, we could imagine him 
sleeping quietly, and utterly forgetful of the power that 
was carrying him swiftly toward the Pacific, until at 
Dunkirk, he saw the waters of Lake Erie," To the 
above I can subscribe, as I travelled over this road in 
the above year, and many a time since. 

At Dunkirk we took the train on the Lake Shore road 
for Erie, Cleveland and Toledo, and skirted the Lake 
for fifty miles until we came to Erie, which is a beauti- 
ful town in Pennsylvania, on the edge of the Lake ; it 
is also a port of entry for the Lake vessels. It has a 
population of about 10,000. 
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StiU Gontmmiig in oar westward route we came to 
Cleveland, one of the largest cities on the Lake Shore. 
On a large plain, 100 feet above the level of the 
lake, the city stands. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and are from 80 to 120 feet in breadth. 
Many of them are shaded with beautiful trees, and 
adorned with splendid residences. Here several rail- 
roads meet, and numerous steamers call. Churches, 
colleges, schools, and factories make it an important 
place. It had, in 1860, 48,550 of a population. Pork- 
packing, ship-building, and the smelting of iron ore are 
extensively carried on. 

Sandusky City, on Sandusky Bay, lies on the road 
westward in Ohio. The bay is about twenty miles long 
by six wide, and is a beautiful sheet of water three 
miles from Lake Erie. It is an important railroad 
centre, and has a population of 12,000. It was night 
when we reached Toledo, a large town on the edge o( 
the Lake. Here several canals and railroads meet. 
Steamboat and railroad bells kept up a constant ring- 
ing, and passengers hastened fL*om one train to another 
to change cars for different destinations. The city had, 
in 1880, a population of 18,784. At daylight we were 
on the Michigan Southern Eailroad to Chicago. All the 
morning we skirted the shore of Lake Michigan, having 
left Lake Erie behind. The forenoon was very warm, 
although the 21st October. Here, on our left, I first 
saw the Praities; they stretched away in the distance 
as vast natural meadows, with long coarse grass some- 
what bronzed by late frosts. The soil, as we passed 
through railroad cuttings, looked deep, dark, and rich. 
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Some hardy aatnznn flowers still wared in bloom, 
baring escaped tbe frost, otbers lay dark and withered. 
Away in tbe distance stretched groves of timber, follow- 
ing some meandering stream to the lake. The Prairies 
of tbe west are worth trarelliDg thousands of miles to 
see, for these are destined to be the homes of nullions. 
The farm-houses along the way were generally in tbe 
edge of groves, built of wood, and painted white, looked 
exceedingly neat and beautiful. The houses in the 
towns along the different roads were separated from 
each other, and surrounded with small gardens, and the 
streets planted with shade trees along the side-walks, 
gave a kind of oriental and tropical appearance to the 
country. The towns thus built cover an extensive area 
of ground. 

CHIOAGO. 

Early in the forenoon we arrived in Chieago^ the 
garden city of the west, and commercial metropolis of 
Illinois. It stands at the head of Lake Michigan, at 
tbe mouth of the Chicago river. It was the site of 
Fort Dearborn in 1881. In 1812 it was the scene of a 
terrible massacre by the Indians of the white inhab- 
itants. In 1829 it was laid out in town lots. In 1840 
its population was about 4,000; in 1850, 29,968; in 
1854, when I passed through, it was 60,000; in 1860, 
109,420; at present, 1867, its population is above 
200,000. No city in the United States, or the world, 
has risen so fiust, or increased so rapidly. From the 
mouth of the St. Joseph Biver in Michigan, to Mil- 
waukie in Wisconsin, a distance of 250 miles around 
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the lake shore, it is the only port of entry. It is also 
the oommercial centre of a territory of thousands of 
square miles of the richest farming lands in the world. 
Here about twelve railroads meet or terminate. Here 
hundreds of vessels load or unload their cargoes, and 
several lines of steamers start, or arrive in connexion 
with lake navigation. Ships loaded with grain leave 
for the lakes, the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the European markets. Her manufacturing interests 
are great. Iron foundries, machine shops, mills and 
factories for the manufacture of flour, paper, and agri- 
cultural implements are numerous. 

It is the greatest grain mart in the world. In 1862, of 
wheat alone there was ^pped from Chicago 22,902,765 
bushels. Large grain elevators bmlt on the bank of the 
river, or on the shore of the lake on one side, and on 
the other join the railroad depdts, receive the grain 
from the freight cars, and at the same time pour it into 
the ships on the lake. The Illinois Central Bailroad 
grain ttrarehouses can discharge twelve cars loaded 
with grain, and load two vessels at once, at the rate of 
24,000 bushels per hour. In ten hours, with the pre- 
sent convenience, half a miUion of bushels can be thus 
handled. . 

The city is regularly built of streets crossing each 
other at right angles, some of which are wide and nicely 
shaded. Lake-street has a magnificent row of buildings 
on each side, of from five to six stories; the fronts built 
some of marble, many of iron, and some of brick. The 
residences on Lake Shore-avenue are of palatial size 
and grandeur, facing the beautiful expanse of the lake. 
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The ohtirohes are numeroils, ahd some of very fine style 
and strucinre. The hotels are some of the largest on 
the Continent. Ghreat changes have taken place in 
Chicago -since I first entered it. Then the streets were 
low and muddy, the sidewalks boarded and slippy; now 
the streets are raised, and the sidewalks flagged. By 
the use of the screw If hole houses and entire blocks of 
houses have been nused. It does not matter whether 
the buildings are brick, or wood, or stone. In the spring 
of 1860, k block of thirteen houses, extending 820 feet, 
some four ahd five stories, weight 85,000 tons was lifted 
four feet eight inchee high by 6,000 screws and 600 men 
in fite days, without disturbing a brick, a stone, or a 
beam in the building, cracking the plaster, removing 
Ihe fomiture, or the residents within, who carried on 
their business all the time^ 

The Methodist book-room ahd publishing house in 
Wadiington-street and adjacent church On Clark-street 
are iinportant centres. In their neighbourhood is 
Crosby's Opera House, the New Merchant's Hall, and 
the Court House, idl imposing buildings. Griggs and 
Co.'s Publishing and Book and Stationers' House in 
Lake-street, olaims to be one of the largest book^rooms 
in the world, being 175 feet in depth by 50 feet in front, 
uid filled from basement to the top stories with books 
of aU classes of literature. Chicago at present is so 
much alteJ^ in appearance from what it was twelve 
yeaifs ago, that one cannot recognize some of the streets 
or many of the buildings. 

The day was intensely close, as if a thunder-storm 
was eoming. As I Could hot leave by the noon train. 
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I was compelled to wait for the ten o'dotk train at night, 
at which time the rain began to ponr. Finding that the 
Ghici^o and St. Louis Bailroad was the most direct to 
Bloomington, Illinois, I paid my fare, and took my seat 
in the train on that road. As the most of the railroads 
in America are of single track, and the train firom 
St. Louis not arriving according to time, we were com- 
pelled to wait the remainder of the night near Joliet, 
when the train arrived about dawn, and we went on 
our route. As the shades of night vanished, and the 
rains ceased, we could get a better view of the country. 
The Prairie — a French word for natural meadows — ^was 
about all the eye could see. Li places along the track 
of the railroad we saw the dark rich soil, averaging 
about three feet deep. The face of the country had 
the same aspect as we beheld the morning before in 
Michigan. But now Joliet draws near to view, and the 
scenery around it appears different: river and stream, 
hill, dale, stone and timber, make it look more like a 
European town. It derived its name from the celebrated 
Frenchman, who was one of the great discoverers of 
Illinois. It has a large population, and numerous and 
extensive buildings, a brisk trade, and the location of 
the state penitentiary. 

A few miles farther on we came to Pontiac; called 
after an Indian chief. This town is situated by the 
south side of a large prairie, and the north of a beauti- 
ful grove. Jjexington^ a few miles farther still, is a' 
town of above 2,000 population, also north of a, grove, 
and south of a prairie. Fifteen miles farther brings us 
to the junction of the Illinois Central Bailroad, where 
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h crossed the Chicago and St. Louis-road. Then, no 
house stood near it, but prairie extended on every side ; 
now, a town and population of more than a thousand 
gather round the intersection of the two roads, and the 
whole country is fenced into farms, dotted with groves 
of maple and oak, planted with orchards, having com- 
fortable Ceum-houses and beautiful residences. Two 
miles brought us farther on to Bloomngton^ the capital 
of Central IlUnois, i^d one of the most beautiful towns 
in the United States. Although at this time it looked 
fctr from beautiful. The trees were stripped of their 
foliage, and the streets were filled with mud after the 
great ram of the preceding night, but possessing the 
singular property of drying up almost as fast under the 
warm sun of a succeeding day. 

While passing from the station in the omnibus through 
town, the writer accidentally heard of his father's recent 
death, and burial on that day. No language can express 
the depth of sorrow he felt at this sad news, especially 
when in a few moments after, he knelt in prayer with 
a widowed mother and a weeping family, and called 
upon their " Fathsb in Heovm.** Long had the earthly 
father wished to see his son, but he died on the day 
the son landed in New York, and was buried about 
two hours before he arrived in Bloomington. But our 
sorrow was not without hope, as his end was more than 
peaceful — ^it was triumphant. He was greatly respected 
by the leading citizens. His remains lie in the cemetery 
between the graves of three little grandchildren who 
sleep with him, waiting the << Resurrection unto Life.** 



CHAPTER III. 
THE COUNTRY AND ITS BESOURCES. 

DISCOVEBY AND SETTLEMENT — ^PHYSICAL ASPECTS AND TEBBI- 
TOBIAL EXTENT — THE CLIMATE AND ITS TABIATI0N8 — THE 
OULF-CURBENT AND ITS EFFECTS — THE MINERALS AND THE 
BfETALS— COAL, IBON, GOLD, SILYEB, FBTBOLEUM. 

DISCOVEBY AND SETTLEMENT. 

About twelve centuries ago, Yirgillius, an Irish mis- 
sionary bishop in Germany, was imprisoned by the 
pope, for advancing the id^a that the earth was a 
sphere instead of a plain, and that the inhabitants of 
Europe had their antipodes on the other side of the 
globe. For centuries the idea was, almost forgotten 
with the bishop, but reappeared in the person of a 
yonng Genoese, who lived on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. He rightly inferred that another country lay 
beyond the **dark nnknoion sea** that rolled west of the 
pillars of Hercules — those gates of Africa imd Europe 
that shut in the old world, and shut out the new. 
Through years of anxious waiting, and a series of 
difficulties, he led the way, until his feet stood on the 
ever-green shore of a West India Isle, when he ex- 
claimed with exuberant delight, ** Olorw in excehis Dei:** 
Olory to Ood in the highest. He called the island **San 
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Sahadar,'* made a great diBOOvery, found a new worid, 
and changed the highway of commerce from the Arabian 
Desert, and the Gape of Good Hope to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the American continent. A shorter way to India 
was not discovered, bnt a larger and a richer continent 
was added by Columbus to those already known. 

The discovery of America, the invention of printing, 
and the great Beformation, were events that followed 
each other in rapid succession— creating a new era of 
maritime discovery, scientific knowledge, and religious 
life. The night of the dark ages was far spent, and the 
dawn of civilization was begun ; the day of freedom and 
of light was at hand, and the shades of ignorance and 
of error were fading fast away. The nations that 
embraced the new light and heavenly life rose to the 
zenith of power and position in the earth, while those 
that clung to their ancient errors and former darkness, 
sank into obscurity and wretchedness, as secondary or 
tributary powers. England, Prussia, Sweden, Denmariw 
and Norway, part of the States of Germany, Switzerland 
and Holland, rose in the scale of nations, while France, 
Spain, Portugal and Austria descended below it. . 

Yet the new world, with its virgin soil and prixnadval 
forests, was destined to be the city of refuge, the 
home of freedom, and the Bethel of religion, where 
the oppressed of all lands, the teachers of science, 
literature and religion, might find a secure habitation 
and congenial home. 

The spirit of freedom and religion, too mudi fettered 
and crushed in Europe, fled to the new world to win 
her greatest triumphs, to plant sublimer principles, and 
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btiild ap an empire for hmnahity and God, where tlie 
teachings of the Ten CommandmentB, the Lord's Fray», 
and the Sermon on the Mount, might be more folly 
realized in the Fatherhood of Ood^ and t^ Brotherhood 
of Man. 

** Westward moTsd the star of Empure." 

PHT8I0AL ASPBOTS AMD TEBBITOBIAL EXTBMT. 

The American Oontintot is emphatically a land ** over- 
shadowing with wings," stretching through almost all 
degrees of latitude, and all zones of climate, from the 
Arctic regions to the Antarctic circle : nearly as large as 
Asia, larger than Africa, and more than ficmr times as 
large as Europe. It stands as a ^eat breakwater of 
divine decree and formation between tiie Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, as if God said to each, <<' Hitherto shalt 
thou come but no further." With Europe on the east, 
and Asia on the west, and Africa On the south-east, it 
may become the commercial depdt and telegraphic 
centre of the world. Of iliis vast continent more than 
half is owned by Protestant England uid Protestant 
America. Years ago, popies* bulls gave it to Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, the kings of Portugal, and 
the kings of France; but Providence has decreed it 
otherwise, and it has passed out of their hands to those 
against whom the pontifical anathemas were directed. 

At tiie close of the American war of independence 
the territoxy of the XJloited States was about 800,000 
square miles ; now it is four times as lar^ as it *was 
then, bdng 8,2M,000 Square miles. Then, Florida, 
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Texas, New Mexico, Califorma, and the adjacent torri- 
toriee belonged to Spain; and Louisiana and most of 
the Mississippi Valley to France. Now, Uie territory 
extends from Maine to Florida on the Atlantic coast, 
and from British Columbia to Lower California on the 
Pacific, having the great Lakes for the northern 
boundary, and the Bio Grande and the Gnlf of Mexico 
for the southern. It is about as large as all Europe, 
and an hundred times larger than Ireland. 

^ '^The whole area of the republic, including lakes and 
rivers, the commissioner sets at 8,250,000 square miles; 
the population in 1865 at 85,500,000. The public lands 
comprise the vast quantity of 1,465,468,000 acres, the 
aggregate surveyed being 474,160,551 acres. From.this 
immense property there were divided freely among all 
comers in the year ending with June last, or conferred 
on railroads, schools or colleges, the vast amount of 
4,500,000 acres." 

"AFFAIBS OF THE nn!EBI0R. 

^^The report of the secretary of the Literior exhibits 
the condition of those branches of the public service 
which are committed to his supervision. During the 
last fiscal year, 4,629,812 acres of public land were dis- 
posed of: 1,892,516 acres of which were entered under 
the homestead act." 



THS CLDCATB AND ITS VARIATIONS. 

Between the oak and cedar forests of Maine, Michigan, 
and Minnesota on the north, and the Coral Beefis of 
Florida and the cypress swamps of Louisiana on the 
south, a great difietence of cUmate and temperature 
exists* Between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
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same latitude a great difference is also observed. Close 
to the Atlantic coasts the Arctic current rolls along, 
bearing on its surface the icebergs firom the pole, while 
the Arctic current of cold air sweeps botii sides of the 
Appalachian ridge, strikes the Bocky Mountains, re- 
bounds and rolls down the Mississippi Valley, cooling 
the plains of Texas and the islands near the Gulf. 
The Bocky Mountains that thus turned aside the Arctic 
winds toward the western States and Mississippi Valleyr 
sheltered the Pacific coast, and made her winter climate 
in Washington territory and Oregon as mild as 
that of South Carolina or Georgia on the Atlantic 
coast. 

The sudden changes and transitions of temperature 
in the western States are often very great, whether 
viewed by the montii or even the day. Thus, the 
temperature on the Ist and 28th of January, 1864, in 
Illinois was very different. On the 1st of that month 
the mercury was 24 below zero, and on the 28th about 
82 above. Sometimes we have seen the falling rains 
gather in pools of water, where, an hour before, there 
was none ; in half an hour after, the pools were so 
frozen that skaters might skim the surface on solid ice. 
The trees, which were drenched, were suddenly coated 
with ice, or bearded with a hoary frost, while from bud 
and bough icy pendants hung like diamond drops from 
ladies* ears. The cold winds swept the monarchs of 
the grove, which bowed in submission to the storm as 
it passed. The icy branches waving in the breeze 
made sounds more loud and musical than ten thousand 
£olian harps^ singing the requiem of the departing 
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8mnmer» or sighizig for the approach of advancmg 
spring, when they might be clad again in vernal bloom 
and floral beauty. 

THE GULF CURRBlfT. 

While the Arctic winds and waters thus cooled iho 
coasts and watei-s of the Gulf, so as to reduce the tem- 
perature greatly, another provision of mercy, arising 
out of these, developed its resources for the benefit of 
Western Europe. There was a time when the chalk* 
difib of England, the mountains of Wales, the hills of 
Scotland, and the coasts of Ireland, were covered with 
icy glaciers as solid, and snows as deep as those which 
cover Labrador now. Then, the Mississippi YaUey was 
covered with an inland sea, whose frozen surface in the 
winter bore the granite boulders from the top of the 
Bocky Mountains, which now lie on the bosoms of the 
Prairies of the W^est. But the hand of God unban*ed 
the rocky gates, unlocked the frozen sea, and the floods 
rushed to the Gulf— warmed and expanded beneath a 
meridian sun — Chastened on their mission of mercy to 
the western coasts of Europe, loosed her ice-bound 
lakes, thawed her solid glaciers, and changed her 
climate to a temperature where, in winter, the rose 
might bud, the primrose bloom, and the daisy live, and 
man dwell under salubrious skies and on an ever-green 
shore. While this was going on the Mississippi Valley 
was draining dry, and preparing to become the home of 
millions, and the gamer of Europe. 

The most scientific botanists tell us that the current 
that thus brought warmth from the Gulf idso bore 
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upon its bosom the seeds of plants and flowers that 
grew on the slopes and bloomed on the shores of the 
American Continent to the coasts of Ireland. The 
pipewort from South America, the cinquefoU from the 
Bocky Mountains, and the water-weed from Canada, 
attest their transatlantic origin;* while the turkey from 
Mexico, the potato from Peru, and the maize from the 
entire continent, brought by the hand of man, haye 
found in the north and south of Europe a congenial 
climate and an adopted home. 

THB MIMEBALS AlID THE MBTALS. 

There was a time when the earth and dry land were 
covered with primasval forests and dense vegetation, when 
suddenly they sank, the seas rolled over, the sands rolled 
in, and ages passed on, and the earth rose again from 
the watery deep, and grass grows where the sea-weed 
grew, and flowers bloom where fishes swam, and trees 
bear fruit, beneath which entombed forests lie in vast 
coal fields waiting the hand and wants of man. 

God spoke again, the earth trembled, the everlasting 
hills did bow, the earthquake became a laboratory, and 
the volcano a refining pot, where God refined the silver, 
purified the gold, and laid it by tor the wants and use 
of man, that in friture ages man might, out of the 
mountains dig brass, and build his roads of iron, and 
drive his cars by steam, and converse by lightning; 
that the kings of Sheba and Seba might offer gifts in 



* See MUnm*8 GaUery ofOtography^ and Tavr of Me WorH 
psgHlSO. 
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his temple, thai the Bcene of his saaotnary might be 
beautified, and the place of his feet glorious. 

We well remember, in the days of our youth, when 
we wondered at what Moses wrote, and the Psahnist 
sang, about *' ail out of the rocky'' and could not find its 
meanJTig in any commentator; but the earth was tapped* 
and oil gushed out from its dark subterranean abodes to 
liC^t the houses of millions. The << aU of the rock*' of 
Moses and David, lour thousand years ago, has become 
in classic Engh'ah of the nineteenth century, fbtbolkuic 
The coal fields of Pennsylvania and Illinois are the 
largest in the world; the mines of Oalifomia and Nevada 
the richest; the iron, lead, and copper of Missouri, 
Illinois, and Michigan the most abundant; and the oil 
wells of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Canada, the most pro- 
ductive. 

The origin of working the coal mines in America is 
but of recent date, and the progress of development 
comparatively slow ; as timber was so abundant, coal was 
scarcely needed. In 1775 the first coal was mined in 
Pennsylvania; in 1860 there were 14,888,992 tons raised 
for home consumption. The coal fields of America are 
computed to be thirty-six times the size of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and three-fowths the area of the coal pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 

The annual product of the varied branches of iron man- 
ufE&ctures in the United States yields about JB50,000,000, 
and £1,000,000 revenue to the government. It is com- 
puted that there is iron enough in Missouri to famish 
1,000,000 tons annually for the next 200 years. The lead 
mines of Illinois, ^ssouri, Michigan, wd Iowa employ 
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10,000 inen, and yield an annual ayerage of 15,000 tons, 
valued at i6500,000. 

The yield of gold in the United States, from its first 
discovery to the present, has been about 11,000,000,000 
dollar8,or above i62,000,000,000, of whichCalifomia alone 
has yielded about the nine-tentJit. The intrinsic value, 
of which exceeds the debt of the United States by severed 
times. Petroleum is said to have been known and used 
by the inhabitants of Sicily, and Zante in Greece; by. 
the Persians, on the shores of the Caspian Sea ; by the 
Burmese, in India; and the colonists of Trinidad, in tha 
West Indias. It was long known to the Indians of 
North America, who often reserved their '' ot7 veils" when 
selling out their lands to the United States Government. 
Its discovery and use in America, at the commencement 
of the war was providential, as it afforded light for the 
homes of the North when the camphene was cut off from 
the South; and an immense revenue to the United 
States, when its finances needed such aid. 

'< The public lands contain large quantities of coal, 
destined to be of no small importance . in the future 
settlement of the country. There is gold also in un- 
known quantity. < The precious metals/ says the com- 
missioner, 'are deposited in three broad belts, stretching 
across the United States, one known as the 'Appala- 
chian Gold Field,' traversing the older States of the 
Union in a line parallel with the Atlantic coast, and ap- 
pearing in Virginia and North Carolina ; the other as 
the 'Bocky Mountain Gold Fields,' traversing all the 
more recently organized territories; and the third as the 
'Serra Nevada Gold Field,' extending through the 
country bordering on the Pacific. Iron, the most useful 
of all metals, is at the same time the most generally 
difitxibuted through the public land, States, and tern- 
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tones, while there is copper in immense quantities in 
the vicinity of the lakes east of the Mississippi, existing 
likewise in greater or lesser degree in the region ex- 
tending from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, while 
lead, tm, and zinc are found in several of the States and 
territories. The precious metals exist chiefly in GaU- 
fomia, in Nevada, in north-eastern and south-western 
Oregon, in Washington Territory, in Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, Southern Utah, New Mexico, and Arizonaf 
scattered over an estimated, area of 1,000^000 square, 
miles, and now yielding an annual product in gold and 
silver, according to the best attainable estimates, 
of over 100,000,000 dollars; California alone having 
produced in the precious metals since 1848 over 
1,000,000,000 dollars, while the developing mines of 
Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Arizona are making a large annual addition to the 
American yield of gold and silver. Petroleum also 
exist in quantities in the public land west of the Bocky 
Mountains. One of the most remarkable springs men- 
tioned is situated under the ocean, some three miles 
from the shore, opposite San Luis Obispo, and north of 
Point Conception, which, in calm weather, is said to 
cover the surface of the sea with oil for twenty miles ; 
and another curious feature is found about six miles 
from Los Angelos, in the plain known as Tar Lake, 
from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, which is filled with oil 
tar, used by tiie inhabitants for roofing houses and other 
purposes.*" 

The exports of petroleum from the United States 

during the four yeai*s of its history are as follows : — 

Year. GaUons. 

1862, 10,887,701 

1868, 28,260,721 

1864, 81,792,972 

1865, 42,278,508.1 



* Prom Commisnoner Wilson's Baport to Congress in IdSS. 
t RiMowrces and PragpecU ofAmerica^ also Official Report. 
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Thist however, is small, oompar^d to tibe vast quanti^ 
iuied for home consumption. It was estimated that the 
entire yield of oil for the Pennsylvania district for 1865 
amonnted to 4,000,000 barrels. 

The sudden rise of towns and cities aroond the oil 
wells in Pennsylvania is tmly amazing, and the accomits 
pi <al spectiJation, and the rise and fall of oil 9pe<(nilators 
form one of the most romantic histories of modem times. 



CHAPTER lY. 

THE PAXJNA AND THE FLOBA, ZOOLOGY, 
AND ORNITHOLOGY. 

TBBB8 YABHTY — fOBM SPBCIB8 LOCATION USE 

MBDIOINAL PIJL29T8 AMD HSBB8 THB PBAIBIB FLOBA — 

IN8BGT8 — AXmALB — SNAKB CHABMIHO BtBDS* 

THB FAUNA AND THB FLOBA. 

Tbb sileDoe and solitude of American forests, the Tariety 
of the trees, and extent of the groves have been often 
referred to. Forests cover both sides of the Alleghany 
Moimtains, and fill the greater portion of the Mississippi 
Yalley, except a few prairies of the western States, and 
the plains east of the Bocky Moimtains. .America con- 
tains not only the largest rivers, lakes, and mountains, 
but also the largest trees. '< Big tree grove," in the 
Sierra Mountains, €alifomia, is the woilder of all 
travellers who have seen it. It occupies a level plateau 
of about 50 acres, 4,500 feet above the sea, and con- 
tains some ninety-four trees of the red cedar specied. 
One that had fallen measured 450 feet in length, 110 in 
circumference, and BS in diameter. Another stands 
near it, still growing among others around it ; it measures 
827 leet in height, and 91 in circumference. It ia sup- 
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posed ihey are from three to five thousand years old. 
Pines of nearly all descriptions; and red and white cedar 
I have seen on both sides of the lakes and St. Lamrence, 
in the woods of Canada, and on the hills of Missonri. 
Arbor vita, and spruces of various kinds grow luxuriantly, 
and are prized as ornamental eyergreens. Oaks, black, 
red, and white, are numerous in the western States, and 
live oak on the Atlantic coast. Black walnut, (Juglane 
niffra) pekan nut, and shell bark hickory (Carya alha) 
are yaluable for their \pood said fruit. 

Maples, white, red, and black, are numerous in tlie 
.Mississippi Valley. The red and black maples grow in 
wet ground and along the banks of rivers. I have 
known some of them, in a maple grove, in niinois, to 
have grown firom the seed, from May to November, three 
feet, and three feet four inches in height. But of all these 
the most beautifal and useful tree is the sugar maple 
(Acer saccharinwmj growing to the height of eighty feet, 
and the diameter of three to four feet ; it is valued for 
shade and beauty, and its timber for almost every useful 
purpose, and for fuel. It is the most beautifiil tree m 
the American forest, or aroimd an American home. It 
is a beautiful sight in Illinois, Pennsylvania, York 
State, and Canada, to see in the spring of the year, 
after a night of frost, the owner of a maple orchard tap 
•tlie trees, extract the juice in large troughs, which catch 
the flowing sap, which is carried by the children in 
:pails to the lai*ge boiler on the fire in the grove, and 
reduced to molasses, or to sugar. An idea of the 
vast quantity of maple sugar made in Am^ca, may 
.be obtained from the fact that, in the western counties 
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of Pennsjdyania Uvo nMians a9id a half pounds are 
amraally made. 

There are five species of Mh^ and two of ehn. The 
latter grows very fast uid large ; the red or slippery 
dm (UlmusfidvaJ is good for the construction of houses, 
and its bark is exceedingly useful for various diseases. 
Mulberry (Marus Rubia) is a large tree in the west, and 
its firuit exceedingly fine. The wild cherry is gdod for 
household furniture, and its fruit and bark are used for 
bitters instead of qmnine. 

Papaw and Peiwnoti are esteemed by many for their 
fruit. Ghesnut on the Atlantic coast, and hazel all 
over the west, are abundant. Beech, birch, BniUnden, 
or ba$s wood, are very numerous, (Catalpa CordifoUa) 
is beautiful in blossom and leaf, and so is the locust. 
But perhaps the most useful of all the trees is the osage 
orange, (Maelura aurantiaca), a small thorny tree, 
which grows in Arkansas and Texas, with thorns larger 
than the hawthorn, and a fruit or seed like an orange. 
It is now extensively cultivated in Illinois, for seed and 
fence. It stands the summer heats and winter frosts 
well, and may live, after repeated cuttings and prunings, 
for centuries. When I went to America, twelve years 
ago, I found a prejudice against it; but from what I 
knew of the tree, I advised farmers everywhere to plant 
it. Now the effort to obtain the yoimg plants for hedge 
fence is remarkable. Every farmer wants to plant it. 
The time is not feur distant when this plant will be worth 
millioM to the western States alone, and supersede every- 
where the costly rail fence made of wood. When the 
vast prairies of Illinois shall be brought under cultiva- 
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tion, and hxtna and fields hedged with this plant, it 
shall be as one vast garden. One other tree, the crab 
or wild apple, I mention for its blocm, beauty , BSiifragrance 
in Majt and its fruit in winter. For miles its delicious 
odour scents the summer air and leafy groye. WUd 
plums, grapes, and strawberries are numerous, and 
many of Uie grapes valuable sa fruit. 

''With all this boundless wealth of land, one economic 
evil begins to loom up to the future before the farmers. 
The trees are being used up, tiie demand is rapidly on 
the increase, and the supply is diminishing; and the 
settlements are approaching the treeless regions of the 
plains. The commissioner recommends urgent steps to. 
check this increasing evil. Trees, it is believed, of 
some sort can grow anywhere in the United States 
where man will settle. It is urged, accordingly, on all 
western farmers to begin the planting of woods, as has 
already been so succesrfully done in Ohio; and the 
Bureau recommends the amending of the Homestead 
Law so as to compel every settler on treeless localities 
to plant trees, and to require United States surveyors 
to plant seeds of trees in the wastes where they are sur- 
veying. It is also suggested that Indian agencies and 
military posts should be required to enclose small, spaces 
for groves. These recommendations appear to be judi- 
cious and practicable.'"^ 

TbtiB, from the shores of the Huds(m*s Bay to the 
GhiH of Mexico, and from the Atlantic sea board to tax 
beyond the Ifississij^i, extended one vast series of 
forests, excepting the intervening prairies of Illinois and 
Lywa, with 140 different species of trees and plants. 
This whole region, of once unbroken forest, may be di- 

* OomnAnrioner Wflton's Beport to Coni^iMi in iMit 
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Tided into three dnrisms: tlie/fieexteBdnigfiroBOO^td 
44^ the MMmd bom W to 85^ the AM from SS"" to 
87^, in Florida and ftkmg the golf eoMt, vfaen the 
tropieal takes the plaoe oi the tenqpoiie. These again 
ndg^t be snbdiTided hj the AUeg^ianj Bidge, (m either 
side of which the same trees are not found* as the ehes- 
nut, the holly (Hex opaea) and the mountain laurel, 
do not grow in the western States in the Great YaUey. 
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Are Yerj nunerons, and hi^y nsefoL The roots of 
the Sasiqfrms are dug, boiled, and made mto tea, and 
dnmk for the deansing of the blood, in Febmaiy and 
March. It makes a sweet and pleasant tea, especially 
for those that are used to it. The blood root, (BornqMrn- 
aria canadensis) is an emetic and pargative ; dogwood 
(Comies Florida) a snbstitiide for Pennrian baxk^ 
Fsventon, an emetic ; tulip tree, American semna, is 
cathartic; (^inDtuaiilfacM^a^aR, is an astringent ;LoMui 
mfiata^ commonly called Indian tobacco, is one <rf the 
most powerfid diR4!iicf, and yeiy exftensiTdy need, althod^ 
a severe medicine; Ipecacaomka^ sweet fern, as a tonic; 
Mmf Apple iB cathartic; snake fvoi is extensiTely used, 
and so the sweet flagg; pink root (SpigeUa) is a good 
vermifoge; wild ginger and senaea root axe ^tteoaiTely 
used ; bone-set (Eupaio riu m perfo H a t m n ) is a ¥efy 
popnlar, thon^ severe medicine; bk^Mtiy (Bubue 
nOoittfy has become one <rf the most powerfol artringente 
and osefnl medicines in the conntry for bowel diseases, 
especially for children iii ihe summer and antmnn 
months. Oinseng ( Panax pdnquefolkm) is largely used. 
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a|id much of it exported to Ohina; Sttxmonumihi the 
gixnsin weed, is apowerftd narcotic. It grows exten- 
sively along the sides of the roads, and in waste places 
about old buildings. All of the above, with many others, 
I have seen in the woods and prairies of Illinois and the 
West. 

THE FLOBA 

In the woods and on the prairies is veiy extensive. 
Many of the flowers, as hot-house plants of Europe, I 
have met in wild profusion in America. The roses are 
really magnificent; but while in general more beautifql 
looking, and of greater luxuriance, they have not as 
sweet a fragrance nor as delicate hues as in Europe, 
the sun being often too hot, and the climate too dry. 
Several flower seeds I brought to the West, grew much 
larger there than in Ireland. Ten years ago I introduced 
the Byffonya, or resurrection plant. It now grows to 
magnificent proportions, and is greatly admired at the 
horticultural fairs. 

In the summer months a vast profusion of wild flowers 
adorn the prairies of Illinois and of the West. These 
can be easily seen from the carriage window of the train, 
on which you are going at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and as far as the eye can reach. But to admire 
the^ flowers, the florist must walk these natural 
meadows, or drive through them with horse and huggy 
to see them. A vivid dcetcher has thus described them. 

"I stand in an open plain. I turn my face to the 
north, to the south, to the east, and to the west, and cm 
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an aides behold the blue circle of the heavens girdling 
me around. Nor rock, nor tree, breaks tibe ring of the 
horizon. What covers the broad expanse between ? 
Wood — ^water — grass ? No ; flowers I As far as my eye 
can range, it rests only on flowers ; on beautiful flowers I 
I am looking as on a tinted map, an enamelled picture, 
brilliant wiw every hue of the prism. Yonder is golden 
yellow, where the heUanthus turns her dial like face to 
the sun; yonder scarlet, where the malva erects its red 
banner. Here is a parterre of the puiple monarda ; 
there the euporbia sheds its silver leaf; vender the 
orange predominates in the shoTnr flowers of tiie Mclepia; 
and beyond, the eye roams over the pink blossoms of the 
deome. The breeze stirs them. Millions of corallas 
are waving their gaudy standards ; the tall stalks of 
the helianthus bend and rise in long imdulations, like 
billows on a golden sea. They are at rest again. The 
air is filled with odours, sweet as the perfumes of Araby 
or Ind. Myriads of insects flap their gay wings ; flowers 
of themselves. The bee birds skeir around, glancing 
like stray simbeams, or poised on whirring wings, drink 
from the nectared cups; and the wild bee, with laden 
limbs, cling among the honeyed pistils, or leaves, for his 
far hive with a song of joy. 

Who planted these flowers ? Who hath woven them 
into these pictured parterres ? — ^Nature. It is her richest 
mantle; richer in its hues than the scarfs of cashmere. 
This is the * Weed-prairie.' It is misnamed — ^It is the 
garden of God ! *' 



ZOOLOGY AND OBNITHOLOOT. 

Insect, a$mnalf and ornithological life in America is 
curious and instructive. A brief passing notice will 
suffice here. Of insects, naturalists reckon above six 
thousand species in the United States, of which one 
third are considered voracious, the rest harmless. 
Before the discovery of America their reign of power 
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during the summer months in the primeval forests im!d 
large prairies was undisturbed. Since then myriads 
have perished, whole species have disappeared, and 
some new ones have been introduced from Europe and 
Asia by the importation of grain. The common house- 
fly is numerous from July to October in the houses, 
and may be of more use than harm. In the forests, 
swamps, and river-towns swarms of mosquitoes annoy 
considerably. Locmu are sometimes heard in trees 
with their buzzing song, but it is only occasionally 
they are so numerous as to do harm. Crickets, gra»s^ 
hoppers and coekroacJies are numerous, and often an- 
noying. Frogs are sure to introduce summer with a 
chorus of song, and the crickets as certain to dose it 
with another. The former are heard in every prairie 
pond, the latter in every patch of weeds or shred of 
grass along the roads. One species sings all night in 
July and August : the song is pleasant though monoto- 
nous. This insect takes its common name from the 
notes of its song, which it repeats shrill, loud, and 
sharp, Katff-did, from night to morning. Gra^luyppers 
are generally troublesome, sometimes especially so, as 
they devour fields of grain and grass. Last summer, the 
western papers described the grasshoppers in Kansas 
so numerous &s to cover miles o^ the railroad track, 
and in one or two instances to have lain so deep as to 
stop the locomotive and train. The hUtck ant will 
average an inch in length, and is a very strong insect, 
and troublesome whian sugars and fruit-preserves are 
about the house. In Central and South America they 
are sometimes formidable, when they set out on a 
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migratory tour of a mile in length, and abont ten feet 
in breadth, led by foragers and leaders who act as 
scouts to this army of terror. Woe to the insect or 
animal that crosses their path in their journey, whether 
bee or bufEaloe, rattlesnake or boa-constrictor. In a 
moment the animal is covered with myriads of ants, 
and in an hour picked to the bones. When apprized 
of their advance, the people open their doors and 
windows and retreat to the woods, and let these 
scavengers enter in, which soon clear the premises of 
toads, frogs, mice, centepedes, snakes, and every noi- 
some thing, and foul film of corrupt matter, and then 
leave for some other destination. The inmates may 
return, and find their habitations cleansed of every 
noxious thing. 

Butterflies are of every size, form, and color^ Bees 
are one of the most important insects in the south west, 
and honey one of the great luxuries. In former times 
the early settlers obtained a great deal of honey from 
the wild honey-bee. At present the bee culture and 
honey trade are very extensive. One gentleman, near 
where I lived last September, expected to realize £140 
from his honey for that season alone. 

The atmt/ ironit, and a variety of other insects ai-e 
terribly destructive of vegetation. Whole fields of 
wheat, meadow, maize, or oats, I have seen swept by 
them in a short time; hence, on their appearance on 
the blades of grass or stalks of maize, the farmers look 
to their crops with anxiety for their safety. 
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ANI1C4LS. 

The black bear of Winconsin.and Oanada, and the giiely 
bear of the Booky Mountains, are becoming more scarce, 
while the bii£EjeJo roams over the plains. There are also 
the Bocky Mountain sheep, goaty and elk, all different 
firom other species. The moose deer of the Hudson's 
Bay territory I have seen stand nine feet higfi. The 
conmion deer were numerous in the western States, 
and are stiU found in Illinois on the prairies in 
summer, and in the woods in winter. The prairie wolf 
and ra4x>on are stiU numerous ; the fox and hare are 
scarce, but rabbits are eyerywhei'e. The brown -rat has 
driven away the old black rat, and now occupies the 
place. These animals sometimes increase so feust in 
Illinois as to become a great nuisance : the soil is so 
easy to burrow in, and the com so plenty for food, that 
the farmers have had to poison them in stables, houses, 
and fields. Whole fields of com have been eaten up by 
them, by pulling up the young plant and eating the 
seed at the root. In 1856 hundreds of acres of maize 
were thus destroyed by them in Illinois. Minke and 
polecats frequent the bams at night to get at the fowl. 
Both are valuable for their skins, but the polecat is 
avoided on account of its fetid odour. The dog that 
attacks it is seized with vomiting, and gives up the 
fight. The person that pursues it, if leeward of the 
animal, is soon made to retreat, and seized with sick- 
ness of the stomach, gives up the chase. A friend of 
mine pursued one of these animals one evening on the 
prairie under circumstances like the above ; the result 
was, he had to bury his clothes before he could 
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come near society. Squirrels, black and red, are very 
nmneroasy bounding through the woods everywhere, 
climbing the trees, and sitting on a branch chattering 
and cracking nuts. They are very much admired as 
delicious food by the people. I have seen snakes of 
nearly all kinds, from the small to the large rattlesnake 
of thirteen rattles, indicating as many years of age ; 
the moeasnn sitting on logs in the water, and the 
broad-headed viper crawling along the road, and the 
blue racer bounding through the prairie with the speed 
of a horse; and the hiiU snake, formidable in size, 
though not in poison. Betuming from visiting a family 
on a prairie near Bloomington, Illinois, I saw the 
house-dog running a circle, and barking furiously 
around one spot. Drawing nearer, I heard the hiss of 
the snake, and soon saw a large one coiled up with his 
head elevated, hissing and snapping at the dog, which 
was trying to kill it. As we di'ew near, the dog became 
more bold and the reptile more .frightened, and was 
about to retreat, when the dog leaped in and caught it 
by the back of the neck, and kept biting and shaking it 
for some time until the snake died. We measured it : 
it was nearly six feet long. Dogs appear to have in- 
stinctive dread of snakes, and are very cautious in 
fighting them ; hence, whenever a dog seizes a snake, 
he bites and shakes the reptile to keep it from biting 
him. 

SNAKE CHABMINO. 

Not long after, while visiting some friends near Bath, 
on the Illinois river, I went out one morning to pull 
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wild strawberries, which grew in abundance in a field 
near the house. While stooped I heard noise among 
the hazel-bmsh in the front of me. I went over to see 
what it was, and beheld a large rabbit with bloody ears 
as if fighting. While pondering what it meant, the 
rabbit solved my wonder by jumping on a large snake 
that lay coiled between the rabbit and me. Now, 
thought I, I will see snake diatvungt of which I haye 
read much in books. I fixed my eyes on the objects 
before me with intense interest, to wait the result of 
this snake-charming process. I did not wait long until 
I was more confounded than enlightened, for I soon 
saw the rabbit was the antagonist, and the snake the 
defendant. With wonderfol agility the rabbit leaped 
on the head of the snake, tried to tear him with its 
hinder feet, and then jump off and retreat, only again 
to return and repeat the same operations with intervals 
of moments between. Nor was the reptile idle : for^ as 
the rabbit was again advancing to attack the sxxake, the 
latter cunningly changed his position, and advanced to' 
meet the rabbit from under cover, and before the latter 
was aware, he was bit by the snake on the ear or the 
breast until it bled profusely. Understanding now the 
whole case clearly, I called on the friends within to 
come out and see the snake-fight. Soon a group of the 
desc^dantb of Eve gathered round, and the snake, as 
if conscious of the old enmity between the geniiu hofiw 
and his species, prepared to leave, while the rabbit 
became bolder by our presence, and drew nearer as we 
advanced, as if appealing to us with his bleeding breast 
and ears. The appeal was not in vain, &r all our 
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Bjrmpathies were enlisted oh its side, and I prepared to 
be the defender of his cause. I looked around for as 
long a stick as I could get, for a son of St. Patrick pre- 
fers fighting a snake at more than arms length, and 
with as long a pole as he can strike with. On finding a 
stick, and lifting it to strike, I found his snakeship was 
gone. As I was advancing on one side of a tree in 
pursuit, I suddenly saw the snake coming round the 
other side to attack me ; the creature's eyes fairly 
flashed with rage. I drew back, raised the pole, and 
brought it down on him, almost burying him in the soft 
ground with the first stroke, another and another fol- 
lowed, until the reptile lay dead on the ground. We 
then measured him; he was about six feet in length, and 
proportionately large. In looking round we found the 
rabbift nest of young ones, with one of them dragged 
out by the snake, and dead: this was the cause of the 
combat. My serious conviction is, that one half of the 
stories of snake charming are mistakes, and simply occur 
under similar circumstances. The above will serve as 
a key to solve many of them. 

OBNITHOLOOT. 

Ghables Bonapabte, and Audibon have given much 
attention to the ornithology of America. The latter 
has spent years of patient toil in studying the habits of 
American birds, and has profusely iUustrated his subject 
by one of the most valuable and costly works on 
American ornithology. The bald ea/fle is the standard 
bird of America, and appears on the standai-d colors 
and the stamped coins of gold and silver, as a national 
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bird. One of these I have seen borne by a Wisconsin 
regiment through the campaigns in the late civil war, in 
and out of battle. The American turkey, wild in its 
native state in the woods, is one of the finest looking 
birds I ever saw. It is considerably larger than the 
domestic, and both are larger than the European. 
The latter was introduced from Meidco. I have seen 
this bird, in its native state in the woods, stand nearly 
four feet high, with a golden hue on its neck like a pea- 
cock. Birds of prey are numerous. There is a great 
variety of owls, hawks, bats, and buzzards, which live 
(m prey, or decomposed flesh. Hundreds of the turkey 
buzzard (a large bird) scent carrion for miles in the dis- 
tance. In mid-air they hover in circling flight, and then 
pounce down on the carcass. Cranes are of two kinds, 
the common, which in America is scarce, and the 
Sandhill crane, a very large bird, standing above four 
feet high, and nearly six across the wings. SunmSf 
black and white, are occasionally seen ; geese, brants, 
ducks, wigeon, tail, are all very numerous, especially 
the three first ; grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasants 
are abundant, especially the grouse and quail; the 
former is commonly called prairie chicken, and is of a 
lighter color and larger size than the European grouse. 
The male bird wears a tuft of feathers each side of his 
neck ; these cover a naked skin, which in the courting 
season becomes inflated like the ears of a rabbit, or the 
wings of a cupid. At that time they also make a 
peculiar noise like the beat of a drum, which may be 
heard for miles, on a May morning, in niionis. It is 
the love-coo of the bird. Turtle doves are very numerous 
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in the Bnxmner in the northern States ; in winter they 
emigrate to the south. They are almost tame, and 
frequent the roads and woods. Quails are caught hy 
thousands in the winter, during snow storms. The 
wild pigeon is also very numerous ; sometimes, and in 
some places, their flight has darkened the air, and 
tiiousands of them have been caught and cooked for food. 
All kinds of domestic water fowl are inferior to those of 
Europe, while the domestic land fowl are superior in 
flesh and food. Around a hxm house, roosting on the 
trees, are often found from three to five hundred hens, 
and baskets of their eggs are gathered in the stables 
«very spring morning. American birds, although beauti- 
ful in plumage, are inferior in song to the European ; 
yet the large robin, the oriole and the trush mocking 
bird, cheer the spring mornings with their song ; and the 
ivlnpperwdl^ the siunmer night. A large variety of hum- 
ming birds are also to be seen. 



CHAPTER Y. 

THE SOUTH AND WEST, THE FUTURE FIELD 
OP EMIGBATION. 

THE 80UTHSBN STATES l7ira)BYBL0PE]> — 8LAYEBT HINDEBBD 
-^COMTBAST BETWBBJf NOBTH AND SOTTTH-^ABEA — 90iL — 
OLDCATE — ^POFOLATION — BBS0UB0S8 — ^UIOMFBOVED LAMBS 
— THE WAB OSENED THE COUNTBT TO SETTLEMENT-^ 
TEXAS — ^NEW MEXICO — ^ABIZONA — THE WEST — ^MISSOUBI — 
IOWA — ^WISCONSIN — ^MINNESOTA — ^DACOTAH — ^WYOMING AND 

HOUTANA — ^KANSAS AND NEBRASKA COLORADA — UTAH — 

NEVADA — IDAHOE — WASHINGTON TEBBITOBY — OREGON AND 
CALIPOBNU. 

THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST. 

The South and Southern States have never been de- 
veloped. The fom* millions of slaves that toiled in her 
fields only raised cotton, sugar and tobacco. The eight 
millions of whites did nothing. There were no manu- 
factures worth naming. Almost every manufactured 
thing was imported: com was brought from Illinois, 
wheat from Ohio, and manufactured articles came from 
Old or New England. The slave States of the South 
possessed an area nearly as large as the North, had a 
finer climate, richer soil, and older settlement ; yet, in 
the race of progress, they came far behind those of the 
North. 
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Lands on either side ofttie dividii^ line, between 
slavery and fireedom, "wete greatly different in value. 
For instance, those north of the Potomac and Ohio in 
the free States were thfice the price of those south in 
the land of bondage. Thousands even fled from the 
thraldom of the South to the free North, while the 
wave of European population passed by the South and 
filled up the Korih, turning its waste places ilnto fruitfol 
fields. The white population of the South was almost 
stationary, while the increase belonged principally to 
the slaves, who were bred for the purposes of merchan- 
dize. From 1850 to 1860 the gain of the population of 
the South was as 27-dd per cent., while that of the 
North during the same period was as 41*24 per cent, i 
nearly double. 

In 1790 Virginia had double the population of New 
York. In 1860 the population of New York was more 
than double that of Virginia, while the Talue of church 
property in New York, in 1860, was ten times more 
than that of Virginia in the same year. But this con- 
trast wiU appear more striking still, if we extend the 
compaiison to slave and free States. In 1790 the area 
of the slave and free States were nearly equal, so were 
their populations; but in 1860 the population of the 
free States was more than double that of the slave 
States. 

In 1860 the value of fann land in the free and $lave 
states was as 8 to 1 ; of produce, nearly 8 to 1 ; of 
copies t>f the press issued, as 6 to 1. Portion of the 
white population unable to read, in the North, in 
1860, 8*21; in the Soruth, 17^8. 
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Saoh a state of things eould not always exist, if the 
disparity between South and Korth was so great in the 
above partionlars at the oonunencement of the war» the 
difEsrence was still greater in morals; but a -veil must 
be drawn over these for the present. The besom of 
destruction has passed over Virginia, the mother of 
slavery, and the States that shared with her in that 
sin, have suffered mth her in her afflictions. It was 
impossible to rid the nation of this incubus, and these 
southern States of this moral leprosy, without the 
scourge of war I It was Ood's amputating knife to cut 
out the cancer that was destroying the life of the nation. 
The operation, though severe, has been effected. The 
wound is still bleeding, throxigh the protracted struggle 
between the President and Congress, which must in- 
evitably result in the colored population obtaining 
their nghts as well as freedom ; until then the land 
shall have no peace, for millions of her children have 
not their rights secured. When that is done, the land 
shall have rest through aU her borders. Then, when 
the southern people practically obey the Ten Command- 
ments and the teachings of the Lord's Prayer, they 
shall prosper. When the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount are carried out toward the colored race, 
when the South shall treat those, who were lately her 
slaves with legal and political right, when she. shall 
repent of her sin, and open her heart and her 
oountry to freedom, and defend the Union man, then 
shall capital flow in, and the hardy sons of the North 
enter, and in connexion with their brethren of the South, 
develop its immenae veeouroea, and future: generations 
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win Uess Qod that the cone of alayery has been remoTecL 
With a finer climate and a richer soil ihan the North, 
the Sonth will open to the mah of emigration, her 
natural resources shall be dereloped, her oommercial 
relations shall be extended, and Richmond and Charles- 
ton may yet vie with New York and Boston. None 
worked in her States but the slaves; these simply raised 
three articles, sngar, cotton, tobacco. If the slaves raised 
in 1860, 5,000,000 bales of cotton, in 1870 they may 
raise more than doable that, when paid for their labour. 
If the landed property and prodticts of the South were 
equal to the North, the South and its products would be 
worth 5,859,246,616 dollars, equal to £1,172,000,000 
more than it is, such is the difference slavery has made 
between North and South.^ 

To show the vast capabilities and further prospects 
of the South, the following facta are presented. 
With an area of 61,852 square miles, 

Acres. 
Virginia has unimproved lands 
Tennessee, 



Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

N. Carolina, 

S. Carolina, 



Total in the South, 



. 19,679,216 
. 18,878,828 
. 12,718,821 
7,590,898 
2,266,015 
. 18,587,782 
. 11,591,058 
• 6,591,468 
. 10,778,929 
. 17,245,685 
. 11,628,859 

. 182,441,998 



* Such IB the estimate given bj Ooremor Walker, himteU a 
•oothem man. 
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What a irast opening is here for fdtnre millions to till 
and develop the resonroes of this great cotintry. If/ in 
connexion with the agricultural development of so vast 
a country, there be counted commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, scientific and literary institutions, 
and the increase of churches, what a grand fature is 
yet before the South I " With the destruction of the 
monoply of slave labour, free labour will hasten from 
all parts of the civilized world, to assist in developing 
various and immeasurable resources which have hitherto 
lain dormant. The eight or nine States nearest the 
Oulf of Mexico have a soil of exuberant fertility, a 
climate friendly to long life, and can stistain a denser 
population than is found as yet in any part of Our 
country ; and the fature influx of population to them 
will be mainly from the North, or from the most culti- 
vated nations of Europe. From the sufferings that 
have attended them in our late struggle, let us look 
away to the fature, which is sure to be laden for 
them with greater prosperity than has ever before been 
known. The removal of the monopoly of slave labour 
is a pledge that those regions will be peopled by a 
numerous and enterprising population, which will vie 
with any in the Union .in compactness, inventive genius, 
wealth and iaixiBhj"^---^ Presidential Menage). 

TEXAS. 

Beyond tiie Mississippi, and west of Louisiana, lies 
the extensive Stale of Texas, spreading along the Gulf 
coast, and separated from Mexico by the Bio Grande. 
This vast territory covers an area of 287|8ii square 
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milesy having a mild and deliciotis climate, remarkably 
healthy, especially in the irestem parts of the State. 
Its seasons are marked by wet and dry periods, the first 
lasting from December to March, and the second from 
March to December. During the heat of summer, 
cooling breezes blow from the south almost without 
interruption. In winter, ice is seldom seen except in 
the northern part of the State. From the Gulf Coast 
there is a gradual rise toward the mountainous regions 
of the west, where the rivers rise and flow down to- 
ward the coast. 

Three regions mark the surface of this vast State. 
The first extends along the coast, and inwards from 60 
to 100 miles. The aspect is low and level, but free 
from lagoons or swamps. Broad woodlands fringe the 
rivers, between which there are extensive and rich 
pastures. The second region is the largest of the 
three, extending inland from 150 to 200 miles, and is 
a rich undulating prairie, interspersed with beautiful 
groves that look like islands in the sea of prairie 
around. Here temperate and tropical plants may grow 
in luxuriance, and vast herds of buffalo, deer and 
horses roam over the plains. The third region is that 
of the mountainous country called the *'Sien'a Madre.** 
Minerals and metals abound in yet unknown quantities, 
because not much developed. 

The population of Texas in 1860 was 601,089. A 
country four times as large as Ghreat Britain, and so 
rich in soil and salubrious in climate will yet sustain 
millions of a population. Sometimes two harvests 
may be gathered, as the first is reaped in May and the 

s 
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seoond in September. Purizig tf^e U(e wni \i^ most 
of the cattle that fed the Coniederate army werQ brought 
from the plains of Tei^as. Wben the liCs9i«flippi w.$^ 
opened, and Texas taken by the Union anny, thi^t 
source of supply was cnt off, aiiid the confederacy did 
not long survive it. It is great for the production of 
cattle, com and cotton. 



NBW Ml^ZICO. 

To the west of Texas Ues Neio Mexioo, with op, area of 
121,201 square miles, and a population of ^,000. If 
this territory is not as rich in pastiyre luids and agri- 
cultural fields as Texas, it is much more so in mineiral 
resources. Stupendous ranges of moxmtains divi4e it 
from east to west. On the eastern side pf these slopes 
a large quantity of good farming land is to be foux^d ; 
but back in and beyond the mountains there is a l^xge 
quantity that can never be prodi^ctive. Th^ dimate is 
very mild, and the winters short. Wheat is raised 
extensively, and fruits of all kinds a>bQund. There sure 
mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron. The gold mines 
are in Placer Mountain, twenty-seven miles south-east 
from Santa Fee, the capital; also at San JosS and at 
Fort Stanton. 

The silver mines are in San Adelia and Stevenson, in 
Organ Mountain, and the copper and iron in Hanover, 
Santa Bita, 8m Jo^ and Jipres. It is supposed thajk 
some of these n)^lea were worked two ccQturies ago Igr 
Ifexicans axvi S^api^jrds. 
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. ABIZOMA. 

Between New Mexico and Califoniia lies the new terri- 
tory of Arizona^ with an area of 120,912 square miles, 
and a population of 15,000. The name is, probably, 
derived from the Aztic Indians, and was called Arizuma 
by the Spaniards. As early as 1687 the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries settled here, and flourished under the old 
Spanish Empire, but declined under the Mexican Be- 
public. The cUmate is delightful, except on the Oila 
and Colorado rivers, where it is hot. Snow seldom 
faUs : the winters are very mild. To raise agricultural 
productions here, irrigation is necessary, as in Utah. 
Secretary McCobmig says, <* Winie it has much barren 
and desolate country, I undertake to say that no 
mineral region belonging to the United States, not 
excepting California, has, in proportion to its extent, 
more arable, pastoral and timber lands.** 

13ie mines are found in Pima^ Yunia^ Mcjave, and 
Yavapai counties. The Land Office Report, sent to 
Congress in 1868, says, << That Arizona is believed to 
be stocked with ndneral wealth beyond that of any 
territory of equal extent." Its yield of gold for 1864 
was 25,761 dollars. 

Having glanced at the South and South-west, a brief 
description of the North-western States on either side 
of the Bocky Mountains, from the Mississippi river to 
the Pacific coast, may close this chapter. Missouri lies 
between southern Illinois on the east and Kansas on 
the west, with an area of 65,000 square miles and 
48,000,000 acres. In the south-east much of the land 
is poor in soil, but rich in minerals — ^iron, lead and 
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copper. To the west and north the lands are rich and 
the climate pleasant. Here are many farms for sale 
and lands for purchase at cheap rates. North of Mis- 
sonri lies Iowa, along the west bank of the Mississippi, 
with an area of 55,914 square miles^ colder in climate 
than Missouri, it is richer in soil, and more productive 
in (p-ain and grass. Between Lake Michigan on the east 
and the Mississippi on the west, extends the State of 
Wiscannrif with an area of 58,924 square miles, with a 
soil as rich as Iowa, and forests much larger, with 
1,000 miles of railroad, and millions of acres yet open 
for settlement. On the other side of Wisconsin, and 
stretching north to the British line, is the State of 
Minnesota^ first discovered by Father Henepin, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, who ascended the Mississippi to the falls of 
St. Anthony. It is a land cold in winter and pleasant 
in summer ; a land of rivers and streams ; of hills, 
valleys, and groves. Here through the summer many 
invalids repair for the recovery of their health, most of 
whom return with sparkliiig eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
buoyant steps. It has a population of 250,000, and 
84,000 square miles, 2,000,000 acres of which are 
only yet brought into cultivation. 

Extending westward from Minnesota to the Bocky 
Mountains are the territories of Daootah, Wyoming, and 
Montana, covering an area of 852,000 square miles, 
rich in metals and minorals of the most valuable kind. 
The mines of Montana alone yielding from 1st July, 
1865, to July, 1866, above 80,000,000 dollars in gold. 
To the west of Missouri and Iowa lie the two States of 
Kansas and Nebraska, both remarkably identified with 
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the political history of the countiy. The climate of 
Kansas is most delightfal : her summers warm, yet 
healthy, and her winters mild and brief. Nebraska 
is much colder than Kansas. Lines of railroad are 
stretching through each, on their route to the Bocky 
Mountains and Pacific coast. The one possesses 76,000 
square miles, and the other 80,000. Here may thou- 
sands of emigrants find homes for themselves and their 
children at very cheap rates. 

Colorado lies on the west of Kansas, and extends to 
the mountains, with an area of 104,500 square miles, 
and a population of 60,000. Having a climate exceeding 
fine, and 'a soil richer in minerals than fpain, it has 
yielded, from the gold discovery in 1859 to 1865, 
65,000,000 dollars in gold — the last year yielding 
18,000,000 dollars of that. 

Between the Bocky Mountains on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada on the west Ues the UtaJi Tenitory, with 
an area of 100,882 square miles, the seat of Mormonism, 
with a population of 98,000. The soil of this territory 
is irrigated by the streams that flow from the mountain 
snows, that melt in summer and fertilize the fields, 
causing them to yield largely in grass, grain and 
produce. Nevada, extending on either side the ridge 
that bears its name, has an area of 81,580 square 
miles, and a. population of 45,000. Here lie some of 
the richest silver mines in the world. About 80,000,000 
dollars in silver have been obtained since 1860, and 
58,846 dollars in gold. Idahoe, stretching north of 
this, has 125,000 square miles, a population of 25,000, 
and a yield of gold for the last three years, 6,000,000 
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dollars. WasJdngtun Territory and Oregatif on the 
Pacific coast, are fertile fiEuming regions. CaUfamia is 
known the world over for its gold, grain and fruit : its 
gold yielding above 1,000,000,000 dollars ; its wheat 
from 60 to 80 bushels to the acre ; its fruit, 800 lbs. 
grapes to the one vine ; its cedar trees above 800 feet 
in height by 80 in diameter, and 110 in circumference. 
It has an area of 158,887 square miles, and one of the 
finest climates, and a population of 600,000. 



CHAPTER YI. 
ILLINOIS, THE OABDEN STATE. 

i>STKLbPlCEKT OF THB IfOBTH-WKST — ^nXIROIB THB CXNtBAL 
AND OABBBM 8TATB — ^TBBBITOBIAL SXTBNT AND GOICICXBCIAL 
FAOILTTIBS — ^RAFID INOBBASX OF POPULATION AND POLITICAL 
nCPOBTANCB — ^NATURAL BXSOUB0X8 — ^ASPBOTS, SOIL, MINX- 
XALS — AOBICULTUBB — FABMINO — STOCK — ^LITBBABT AND 
BELIOIOTJS ADVANTAOBS, BTC. 



In the late political contest for power in the United 
States, the North-west took a leading part, and, in the 
straggle for national unity and preservation, led the 
van. In the future goyemment of the country she wiU 
occupy the front position, and between the North and 
South hold the casting vote and balance of power. In 
the midst of this territory, Illinois occupies a central 
position, and, because of its beauty and fertility, is 
called the " Garden Stated 

Illinois is 878 miles long by about 200 miles wide, 
and stretches between the parallels of 87"* and 42^"^ N., 
with an area of 55,409 square miles, and 85,400,000 
acres, all of which is tillable, but about 2,500,000 acres. 
It is larger than England, nearly twice as large as 
Ireland, and larger than eight of the original thirteen 
States of the Union, namely: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
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Massachusetts, Bhode Island, Coxmectiout, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Deleware ; 1,200 miles of navigable 
water encircle it, and the Illinois runs diagonally 
through it. Separated from Indiana on the east by the 
Wabash, from Iowa on the west by the Mississippi 
river, on the south from Kentucky by the Ohio river, 
and on the north by lake IGchigan. Upon these waters 
hundreds of the largest steamers float daily, laden with 
the produce of the State for its dijfferent destinations. 
Its river and lake navigation connect it with Canada, 
the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic Ocean, and the European 
markets by the north ; and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
West Indies and Europe on the south. Ships laden 
with wheat at Chicago on lake Michigan have passed 
through the lakes by the Welland Canal, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the Thames at London. Her railroads, now 
more than 8,500 miles, connect her with evexy county 
in the State, and with all parts of the United States ; 
and her telegi-aphic system with the American con- 
tinent, Europe and the Old World ; so that news of the 
battle of Sadowa, last June, was read in the papers 
and placarded on the streets of the cities of Illinois 
before the sun set on the same day. 

DYCBSASE OF POPULATION, AND POLITICAL mPOBTANCE. 

No State or countiy ever exhibited such a rapid in- 
crease of population as Illinois, especially dming the 
last twelve years. In 1850 it was 851,470; in 1854, 
1,000,000 ; in 1865, 2,148,178 ; at present, in 1867, it 
is about 2,500,000^ In fifteen years, from 1850 to 1865, 
she gained 1,296,708; and during the Ucdve years, thjikt 
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I liaye resided in the State she has gained about one 
million and a-half of people. During the four years of the 
war, after sending 258,000 men to battle, her population 
increased 486,227. This addition to the population of 
the State in five years was more than the entire popu- 
lation of Califomia in fifteen years, with all her gold 
fields. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that a State so 
drcumstanced in population, wealth, commerce, and 
natural resources, should take a leading part in the great 
conflict that agitated the whole country. Proyidence 
decreed it so ! It was in this State that the republican 
party first arose that overthrew the democracy at the 
ballot-box, carried on the war, crushed the rebellion, 
and now rules and governs the country. It was here 
that the largest State contingent of the Union army 
arose, and went forth to conquer as a band of more 
than a quatter of a miilion of men, 258,000. It was 
here that Abbaham Lincoln arose, the emancipator of 
4,000,000 slaves, and the deliverer of his country, and 
for which he lost his life. Here arose Grant, who led 
the Union army to victory and conquest. 

"FACE OF THB COUNTBY. 

" The profile of the country, adjacent to the Illinois 
central railroad, does not present one uniform dead 
level, but a succession of gentle undulations and de- 
pressions which have been not inaptly compared to the 
swells of the ocean. The culminating points, which 
are in the north- western part of the State, attain an 
elevation of about 800 feet above the Ohio river 'at 
Cairo, and about 400 feet above the level of Lake 
MiGhigan. The valleys are valleys of denudation, 
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outtii]^ through the superficial deposits, and occasionally 
exposing the rocky strata beneath ; while from the main 
channels start numerous ravines, like the intervals 
bietween the fingets when the hand is extended. These 
ate everywhere bordered with timb^, and oecadionid 
isolated dumps are seen, known in the langu&ge of the 
countiy as groves ; while the plains are clothed with a 
luxuriant gtoWth of prairie grass. The Chicago brandh, 
250 miles in length, runs through the Grand Frame, 
which. With the exception of occasional groves^ presents 
an almost interminable plain, of which the natural 
product is prairie-grass. Here the similitude of the 
ocean becomes more striking. The timber belts re- 
senble wooded shores, while ike clumx)s may be likened 
to islands rising up from a wide expanse of waving 
green. 

''The surface is covered with superficial materials 
consisting of yellow loam, blue clay, the latter always 
subordinate, sand and pebbles, rudely stratified, with 
occasional boulders of granite, upon which reposes a 
rich vegetable mould from eighteen inches to two feet 
thick, constituting an almost inexhaustible supply of 
nutriment for crops, for all time. 

'< The swales, or sloughs (provincially slim), as well 
as the more level portions of the prairie, contain a dieirk 
sandy soil, intermixed with much organic matter; while 
along the streams and ravines the soil is a light yellow 
loam. These distinctive differences are well understood 
by every settler, and the term 'prairie soil' to him 
conveys a precise meaning." 

Many have supposed that the lai'ge prairies were 
once covered with timber, but that the fires burned 
the forests down, when in their place arose the prairie- 
grass. This is a mistake ; for nothing but grass ever 
covered those slopes since the time they were drained 
of water. 

^* The jnrairies result from the chai'actcr of the soil, * 
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and iheir origin is no more of a mystery than tiiat of 
the steppes of northern Asia, the Pampas of Brazil* or 
the Llanos of Venezuella. In many places the soil 
most be enriched with different soils, or mixed with 
organic matter ; but Nature has provided all these in 
Illinois as $and, clay, and lime. The proportion of day 
varies from 18 to 64 per cent. ; of sand, from 25 to 75 
per cent. ; and of lime, from 1-8 to 8*8 per cent. ; bat 
what is most note-worthy with regard to them, is the 
remarkably fine state of Subdivision in the particles. 
The soil, when dried and crushed, crumbles i&to an 
almost impalpable powder, and hence is in the best 
condition to afford nutriment to plants. 

<<Most soils, too, require the addition of organized 
matter, or manures, to presei-ve theii* fertility. In 
England, and in the Atlantic States, this annual ap- 
plication of manures often costs more per acre than 
the fee of the Illinois lands. The mechanical analysis 
of these soils shows that there is present from 5 to 10 
percent, of organic matter, while tiie chemical analysis 
indicates from .18 to .88 per cent, of nitrogen. It would 
take a half century of cropping to exhaust this accumu- 
lation of organic matter. 

*'Mr. James Gaibd, M. P., the Times Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and the highest agiicultural authority 
in England, in the fall of 1858, passed over the lands 
adjacent to the Illinois central railroad, and after 
speaking of the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, he 
proceeds to odd : 

'* ' Its chemical composition has been ascertained for 
me by Professor Voelcker, consulting chemist to the 
Boyal Agricultural Society of England, to whom I sent 
four samples of prairie soil for analysis, brought by me 
from different and distant points of the lands belonging 
to the Illinois central railway company. They bear 
out completely the high character for fertility which 
practice and experience had already proved these soils 
to possess. The most noticeable feature in the analysis, 
as it appears to me, is the very large quantity of mtro- 
gen which each of these soils contains, nearly twice as 
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mnoh as the most fertile soils of Britain. In each case, 
taking the soil at an average depth of ten inches, ai^ 
acre of these prairies will contain upwards of three 
tons of nitrogen, and as a heavy crop of wheat with its 
straw contains abont fiftv-two pounds of nitrogen, there 
is thus a natural store of ammonia in this soil sufficient 
for more than a. hundred wheat crops. In Dr. Yoelcker^s 
words, <it is the large amount of nitrogen, and the beau- 
tiful state of division, that impart a peculiar character 
to these soils, and distinguish them so favorably.' They 
are soils upon which flax, I imagine, could be grown 
in perfection, supposing the climate to be otherwise 
favorable. I Itaoe never before nnaJliized soih ichich con- 
tahied so much mtroyeii, nor do I find ainj rcconl of soils 
richer in nitrotjen than tliese.* ** 

''UINEBAL BESOUBCES. 

<' Although the greater portion of the country con- 
tiguous to tiie Illinois central railroad, consists of rich 
undulating prairie, yet at various points the streams 
have cut ^ough tiie superficial deposits, and laid bare 
the subjacent rocks, revealing and rendering accessible 
those materials, so useful to our comforte and- con- 
veniences. 

** The Illinois central railroad passes over all of 
those systems of rock, which are included between the 
Lower Silurian and the Upper Carboniferous. For more 
than two-thirds of the distance, the underlying rocks 
consist of shales, sandstones and limestones, belonging 
to the coal-measures. Whether they constitute an 
unbroken assemblage of strata, dipping towards a com- 
mon centre, or, like the Appalachian coal-field, are 
arranged in a series of corrugations, is a problem yet 
to be solved. 

"Coat. — This important combustible will be found 
so widely distributed throughout the prairie region of 
Illinois, that the absence of densely wooded tracts will 
subject the settler to no serious inconvenience. The 
Illinois central railroad company, with an ample sup- 
ply of wood at their command, at a cost not exceeding 
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2*50 dollars per oord, are snbstitatiiig, as a xnatter of 
economy ana oonvenience, coal-bnming, in place of 
wood-burning, locomotives on their road, and other 
railroad companies are following their example." 

There are three points from which the settlers can 
for all time derive their supplies of fossil fuel at a 
small expense. At Diiquoin, on the Illinois central 
railroad, seventy-six miles from Cairo, there is a seam 
of coal seven feet deep, worked by a shaft seventy feet 
deep. This is excellent coij, free from sulphur. At 
DanvilU, in the east part of the State, there is a seam 
six feet deep, worked by a drift. More than the half of 
this is fixed carbon. At Lasalle, about the middle of 
the State, there are three seams of about four feet 
each. At the mouth of the pit it sells for about five 
shillings, or one dollar per ton ; but anywhere on the 
railroads at about four dollars, or sixteen shillings p^ 
ton. These are the principal mines at present worked ; 
but the largest coal-fields in the world are in this 
State, which cover more than the two-ihirds of it. There 
are few counties in which I have travelled that I have 
not seen it cropping out of the sides of the hills. 

'< These deposits have been slightly explored, but 
there is little doubt that here is stored an inexhaustible 
supply of veiv rich ores, and under drcumstanoes 
which admit of their being profitably wrou^t. These 
deposits belong to the sub-carboniferous series. 

**Lead Ores. — Galena has long been known as the 
seat of the richest lead-bearing region in the United 
States. The Galena limestone, or lead-bearing rock, 
occupies a considerable area in northern Illinois 
and Iowa, and southern Wisconsin. Its position is 
between the Hudson river group and the Trenton 
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limdstoBdy and the lead deposits are restricted witiiia 
that noige. l^e present prodnot of the m^^es is 
from 12,000 to 15,000 tons per annum, valued at from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 dollars. 



PASTUBilOE AND STOCK. 

Th^e^ are three zones or belts of soil and dimate 
diffident from each other in productions and aspects, 
ail T^ell as soil and temperature. These are iwnhemt 
central and iotUhem Ulinaii. The Jirst is adapted to 
vegetables, butter and cheese; the second to Indian com 
andl 9to^h ; a9d ti^e third to timber, fruit, flowers, and 
wheat. 

** The prairies are well fitted for stock-raising in two 
essential particulars ; the cheapness with which In£an 
com can he grown, and the almost unlimited amdimt 
.pf natural pasturage. Jacob Stbahn, who came to this 
counixy twenty-five years ago, a poor man, when in the 
full tide of enterprize, has been known to turn off 
10,000 head of cattle a year. There are other graziers 
who nxige from 1,000 up to 5,000. One individui^ 
sends cattle to the eastern market to iJie vi^ue pf 
500,000 doUars per annum. Many of the Eentucl^ 
and Ohio famers are securing stockrfarms on the 
compfEkny*s lands. One gentleman from the latter State 
has a tract of 22,000 acres which he is rapidly con- 
verting into a stock-fjGurm, and another tract still lai^er, 
which he prc^oses to treat in the same way. 

In the viieinity of Bloomington there are two stock- 
growers, brothers, who came to this State more than 
thirty years ago.'^ They had nothing to rely upon but 
their strong hands and their far-seeing sagacity. One 
of them now owns 7,000 acres of land, 2,700 of which 
is in a high state of cultivation ; and the yeariy pro- 

* Since dtefld. 
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dueie of his &]»» in oaiile. aad lM>g8, otfkep reMhed 
WyOOO dolkn. 

« The other brother ha^ 1)7,000 aores of l|aid» 4,000 
of which are in enltiyation ; and his annnal sales of 
pork and beef reach 65,000 dollars. 

« The method of feeding is this. The cattle ninge 
oyer the prairie in the summer and taM. As the time 
approaches to fit them for market, they are fed in the 
open field firom the standing shocks of com. Prairie- 
grara which has been mown and stacked the previous 
fall is thrown out to them twice during each day.*' 

Sheep-raising has become an important business since 
tibe late civil war, both for wool-growing and mutton. 
The flocks may range over the prairie for eight months 
ix^ the year under th^ charge of a shepherd, but in 
mnter they require food and shelter. Illinois has be- 
come the ihtt^ning park of New York and tha East* 
Of hogs, more than a million is annually slaughtered and 
packed for foreign xparket, besides the vast quantities 
consumed at horne^ or jpacked for foreign consuxqption 
in other places. 

^lUC^TyBB AND HOBnOULTUBBj^ PfDPLBMXNTS, HUSBAND^X, 
AND FB0DUCT8. 

niiDQis is the paradise of fanners. There is np 
country where the soil is so rich, or more easily worked, 
or more pro^i^ctive. As the country is flat a^d the soil 
light and loos^, horse-power and machinery are ex- 
tensivly used, and fuming is earned forward on a vezy 
extensive S4^. 3^ted on his plough, planter y eumsoatar^ 
reaping or momng^ machine, the fehrmer, as the true lord 
of thQ soilj w^ the hprses before hun and ^ lines ip 
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his hand, he ploughs six, plants twelve, sows twenty, 
oultivates ten, reaps sixteen, or mows twelve aere$ per 
day, and threshes 800 bushels, the product of fifteen or 
twenty acres in another day. Illinois is the greatest com 
and wheat State in America. In 1860, the State 
produced 115,174,777 bushels of Indian com, and 
28,887,028 bushels of wheat. In 1862, Chicago eiqported 
22,902,765 bushels of wheat. In 1868, Chicago and 
Milwaukie exported 74,710,664 bushels of grain and 
flour. Illinois com meal feeds thousands of the 
labouring poor in Europe, the com flour is used as 
a luxury on the tables of the rich in the same country. 
Yet only one'Sevmth of the State is xmder cultivation. 
If it feeds two milUons and a half at home, and two 
mUUons more abroad, when the other Hx-sevenths are 
brought into cultivation it will be able to feed twbntt- 
nvE millions of people ! 

Southem Illinois has some of the largest apple and 
peach orchards in any country, several of them num- 
bering hundreds of acres each, and strawberries are 
cultivated on an extensive scale for the St. Louis and 
Chicago markets, while apples and peaches are exported 
to the eastern markets to a large extent. As I was 
leaving, a few months ago, a gentleman from Mount 
Pulaski, central Illinois, sent me by express to Blooming- 
ton a box of apples, which I brought on my way to 
Montreal. On opening it we found but ikree^ which 
filled the small box ; one of them measured nineteen 
inches in circumference, and weighed two pounds, and 
was of excellent flavor. The apples, by request, were 
placed in a shop window in Montreal, and drew crowds 
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aroQiid to look at them. To the miter's surprise, a 
few days after, he read taxiong the items of news in the 
Montreal WUns$8 and Toronto Otobe, a description of 
the sise and weight of the above apples. 

The first white men that discovered Illinois were 
from Montreal. It is 194 years ago since Marquette 
and Joltet sailed np the St. Lawrence, passed through 
the lakes and down the Illinois, of which they took 
possession in the name of the king of fVance. 

FAOnJTXES FOB SMIORJlTION AND FABIONO. 

"While the writer would not urge any person to emi- 
grate, much less those that are well enough at home, 
he would state a few facts for the benefit of those who 
have considered it their providential mission to go there. 
Li less tiian two weeks for £20, or £1 by first-elaee or 
steerage passage^ you can land in Chicago, Illinois, from 
Ijiverpool, Cork, or Londonderry, by any of the numerous 
lines of steamers going almost daily. The Illinois 
central railroad company is a very honorable company, 
they have above one mUUon acres of land still for sale at 
firom £2 to £5 per acre purchase money. Mr. Gaibd, 
M.P. says : 

"A young man cannot enter an arable farm in 
England of 800 acres without a capital of neaarly £2000. 
^tdf that swn in lUhiois will make him ownei' of the sa^ne 
extent of land,fencedf plougkedy and all under wheat.** 

He continues : 

«< Having, during last autumn, had an opportunity of 
making a pretty ca^reful inspection of a part of the valley 
of the upper Mississippi, probably the most fertile com 
r^on in the world, I have collected for publication, in 
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the form of 8 series of letters,, the notes made, by me at 
the time. There may be other countries which present 
equally good prospects to the agncultnral emigrant. I 
ventnre to speak only of that which I have seen. This 
seems to me to offer the very field which we want at 
present — a virgin soil of easy culture, with no forests to 
clear, of extraordinary natural fertility, in a country 
traversed by a most perfect system of railways, where 
no settler need be more than ten miles from a station, 
whose shore is washed by one of those great lakes 
through which an outlet is found to the AUantic, and 
which possesses in the Mississippi itself a vast arteiy of 
commerce, navigable by steamers for thousands of miles. 
A great part of the country is underlaid with coal, iron, 
and lime, thus affording a present supply of such 
minerals, and the prospect of a great increase of value 
should the people ever turn their attention to manu- 
factures. There is a complete organization of markets 
throughout the country ; and, setting aside the export 
to England, there is a very large and increasing local 
demand for every article of agricultural produce. The 
price of labour is economized by the most extensive and 
profitable use of agricultural machinery, and by the 
comparatively small cost of maintaining horses and 
working cattle. The grazing of cattle and sheep is very 
profitable, and the production of merino wool, already 
large, adroits of vast increase. 

"The fee simple of this land can be purchased at 
from 40«. to 50«. and 60«. [from 8 to 14 dollars] an 
acre. 

« As a mere investment, this land would pay well to 
purchase and hold for a few years, and the increasing 
'supply of gold, of which America herself yields an 
annual crop of ten millions sterling, will every year 
contribute to the higher relative value of land here and 
elsewhere. But the British emigrant, when he purchases 
this land, secures to himself not only the profits of 
farming it, but has also the growing increase in the 
value of the land itself, a right to which he can have no 
share at home. The coun^ is now brought within a 
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forinight*s journey of our shores, and is actually more 
accessible from Great Britain than most parts of Ire- 
land were fifty years ago. 

« There are two branches of his business to which I 
would specially ask the attention of the British emigrant 
to Illinois, viz., stock farming, and the cultivation of 
Indian com. Full details will be found on both subjects 
in tiiese letters. A good stock of cattle or sheep can 
be bought by a comparatively small outlay of capital ; 
and, so long as the open prairie is thinly settled, grass 
for half the year may be had for nothing, aud hay for 
the other half for only the cost of saving it. In regard 
to Indian com, both climate and soil ai*e more suitable 
to it tiian wheat. It can be grown to any extent, with 
a certain measure of success, eveiy year, and, unlike 
wheat, this grain may be harvested with safety over a 
period of many weeks." 

BELIOIOnS AND LITEBABY ADVANTAOBS. 

There are few countries where the literary and re- 
ligious privileges are greater. School tax is laid upon 
the property, and district schools of good character are 
all over the country, in which portions of Scripture are 
read, the Lord's Prayer repeated by the scholars, and 
hymns sung with the teacher. Schools and seminaries 
of higher character are foxmd in every town, and young 
ladies' colleges, where all the higher branches of educa* 
tion are taught, are supported in the cities by the 
different denominations. 

Colleges and universities supported by the different 
churches are numerous, and generally prosperous, Of 
these the Methodists possess three ia the State. The 
M'Eendree College at Lebanon, 226 students, £20,000 
endowment. The Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, 286 students, £20,000 endowment. North 
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Western Univereiiy at Eyanston, 188 stodente, £00,000 
endowment. Biblical Institnte at Evanston, 120 stn- 
dentSi £65,000 endowment. The Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and other denomixiations have also good literary 
institutions, and flourishing chnrohes. Th^ State has 
expended largly on schools for the young, and a thorough 
education is at premium in the coxmtry. The Methodist 
Episcopal Ohurch have /otir conferences in the State, 
about 1000 ministers, and 100,000 members, and the 
one-third the population of the State as hearers. The 
members of the Methodist Ghurch are as numerous as 
those of all other churches, so are the children of her 
Sabbath-schools. The bounds of the Illinois Oonfer^ce 
stretches across the central part of the State, within 
those bounds the labors of the writer were confined, 
while he has travelled through almost evezy county of 
the State. Of these I propose to write again. 



CHAPTER YII. 
AMEBIOAN LIFE AND GHABAGTEB. 

THK ABOSt^IMBS-^ATBICAN — SPANIABD— -FBBNOH — AKOLd- 
SAXO^-^FOBICATION OF NATIONAL CHARAOTBB — ^ELBICENTS 

OF SOCIAL LIFE — ^ICABBIAGE AND DIVORCE TBXFEBANOX 

AND INTBICPERANCX— PABENT8 AND OHILDBEN SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEOBS — THE PBBSS AND ITS AOENCIES — ^NAMBS, 

8BCULAB AND SACBED ADIONISTBATION OF LAW, LOCAL 

AND OENBBAL NATIONAL HAPPINESS — ENGLAND AND 

AMEBICA. 

FouB questions gather round the history of the American 
Indians. To what race do they helong ? whence came 
they? how did they reach America? and at what time? 
These are questions more easily asked than answered. 
There are few races in the world about whose origin 
and history less is known. Some naturalists have 
assigned them ia distinct place or type among the races 
of the world. Some have allied them to the Tartar 
tribes of north western Asia, and have inferred that they 
crossed the north of Europe, passed over into Oreen- 
land, and thence to the American continent. Some 
have allied them to the Japanese races, and have 
thought they crossed by the Aleutian Isles and Behring 
Straits to the Pacific coast, and poured down south and 
west. This accords with their awn tradition,, which ii. 
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that ihey thus came in Buccessive waves of emigration, 
following each other at different times. 

About A.D. 648, the Toltecas descended from the region 
of the Bocky Motrntaios, and settled about Mexico, and 
called the country Anahuac. These flourished for four 
centuries, and were subdued by the Ghichemecas, who 
arrived about a.d. 1170. These again were overthrown 
by the Acalhauns about 1200. About the same time 
the Aztecs reached the Pacific coast at Galifonua, 
gradually pushing their way south and east, founded 
ihe city and the empire of the Montezumas in Mexico. 

The empire of the Incas in Peru arose under similar 
circumstances, and spread over South America. The 
founders of this empire, called ** the children of the 
sun," transmitted to their descendants, the reigning 
Incas, a civilization and a government more like that 
of the Chinese empire than any other seini-civilized 
nation. The Spainard discovered there gold, took 
possession of their country, annihilated their nationality, 
and almost exterminated their race. 

The ruins of the palaces of the Incas in Tlascala, of 
the Montezumas in Mexico, and the shrines and temples 
of their gods in the forests of Yucatan and central 
America, show what that civilization was, and that it 
belonged more to the arts of peace than those of war. 
Nought but the relics of these ancient races now remain, 
and these are melting fast away before the onward 
march of civilization over the continent. Nothing can 
save them from entire extinction but Christianity. 

To save the Indian from utter ruin, Las Casas intro- 
duced the African, and now the latter numbers by the 
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million more thiun tiie Indiftn on the continent and 
West India Islands. He has borne his bondage with 
a patience, and his sufferings with an endurance that 
the Indian could not exhibit, because of a prouder 
spirit, a weaker body, and more manly soul. Nearly 
ten millions of the African race surround the Mexican 
Oulf, people the West India Isles, and much of the 
empire of Brazil. These, when fully free, regenerated 
and civilized, may make a powerful empire around the 
Ghilf of Mexico, having Cuba and San Domingo as their 
central seat of power, and from which may yet go out 
the Heralds of the Cross, and pioneers of civilization to 
Christianize and civilize the continent of Africa. 

Italians and Spainards were the first of European 
nations to discover and settle America; their descen- 
dants there are now the Creoles of the surrounding 
coast and islands. Greedy of the gold and silver of 
Peru and Mexico, they established a reign of despotism, 
beneath which the native races have almost melted 
away; and their own descendants unable to develop the 
resources of the country, have fallen into feebleness and 
effeminacy. 

The French settled on the shores of the great lakes, 
and the banks of the great rivers. The gates of the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi they once held, but the 
keys have passed into the hands of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The names of the oldest and largest cities along the 
banks of this vast water-shed of 4000 miles in length, 
still attest their French origin, as Quebec and Montreal 
on the St. Lawrence, Detroit on the lakes, and St. 
Louis and New Orleans on the Mississippi. The French 
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are not fitted for colonization and frontier life; they are 
too social, cling too much tog^er, Uve in the same 
towns, cultivate the same fields, and divide the same 
harvests. Not so the Anglo-Saxon, fres and independeiUt 
seljish and self -reliant ; he cannot live where these are 
cramped; he cannot exist where these are hindered; 
Sacrificing home, friends and all, he goes out to. a 
sphere where these can be developed, to a field where^ 
they can be cultivated. 

As from the inner Ufe the outet body comes, so his 
life and character are formed by the religion he pro- 
fesses. His providential mission is to lead the van of 
colonization, to be the pioneer of civilization and re- 
ligion, to plant colonies, to organize governments, and 
to found empii'es, and leave his religion, his language, 
and his laws, as monuments of lus greatness and his 
work. Away out on the frontier of civilization, and the 
confines of barbarism he is found, whether in the Arctic 
£egipns, or Antarctic Circle; on the shores of Labrador, 
or the coasts of New Zealand, the south of Africa, or 
the plains of India, he is laying the foundation of fature 
nations, and building up society on a solid basis of 
government and law, religion and justice, the fear of 
God, and the rights of man. His home is his palace, 
his farm is his empire, and his family his government, 
where he reigns supreme. Of such families great nations 
are made. Yet this character was not formed in an 
age, but has come down from the ages that preceded 
ihis. The bravery of the Ancient Briton — ^the valour of 
the Boman — ^the symmeky of the Saxon^ — ^tbe endurance 
4>f the Dane— the chivalry of the Nonnanr-rand the spirit 
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(^ the Beformation, have all blended togetheir, and formed 
a unique character that has fixed the gaze of nations, 
occupied the thought of statesmen, and the pen of the 
historian. 

To all of the above may be added, in the American 
character, the vivacity of the French, Swiss and Italian, 
the sombre sadness of the Spaniard, the gravity of the 
German, and plodding labour of the Dutch and ScKn-r 
dinavian races ; the practical utility of the Anglo, the 
thrift of the Scotch, the wit and impulse of the Irish, 
and the fossilized stoicism of the Chinese. These all 
enter into the warp and woof that weave the web of 
Anglo-American life-character. 

America is a vast laboratory into which is thrown 
much of the mind and muscle of the Old World. Soon 
the material becomes melted, moulded, fused, and pre- 
pared for speedy use in the great republic. No country 
produces a change so radical, so rapid, or so great 
upon the foreign populations that land upon its shores. 
Thousands of those who were the scum of the Old World 
have come forth regenerated and reformed in the New. 
If the millions landed on the shores of America were 
placed on the shores of any other country in the Old 
World, they would have overthrown its institutions, or 
dragged down its government with themselves; but 
these have all been met and moulded by the political 
and religious institutions of America. A few simple 
principles, moral and political, universally prevalent, 
produce these changes: the sovereignty of Ood; the 
equality of man before law, human and divixie ; his 
freedom and accountability^ with the means of self- 
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culture, self-relianoe, and self-respect, lift him from 
the low plain of htunanity where he stood, to the lofty 
height of citizenship, where he may stand in the fatnre. 
That these institutions stood against the imported infi- 
delity and false religions of the Old World, and the 
immorality and war which slavery produced in the New, 
only show their great moral power over the national 
mind and heart. 

From the examination of the traits of national 
character, I pass to notice the elements of social life 
and progress. These have their shady as well as sunny 
sides. I aim to present a true picture of things as they 
are. There are three Institutions of God : the Family, 
the Church, and the Nation or Government. Around 
these, those elements gather and cluster, bearing fruit, 
happy and joyful, with here and there some << sour grapes 
that set the children's teeth on edge.*' 

MABBIAOE AND DIVORCE. 

The Maniage Institution is honored and respected by 
all, and the attendants at its altar are numerous. The 
people generally enter into married life early, and few 
remain in single blessedness, at least in the West, as 
the cost of living and the means of femiily support are 
abundant. 

But the facility with which divorce is granted, in some 
States at least, threatens to unbind the sacred bonds 
thrown around this first and most sacred institution of 
Gk>d, to sap its foundations, and confound the paternity 
of some of the rising generation. Too many have been 
ihe petitions for divorce dui'ing the last few years; too 
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triTial have been the reasons given, and too frequent 
liave the requests been granted. Long and loud the 
church should sound the note of alarm on this sulject, 
deeply should legislators look into its workings : for if 
the foundations be destroyed what will the nation do ? 
One law, with closer bonds and stronger sanctions, 
should be for the whole nation — ^not separate laws for 
each State, The French custom of hotel-life has been 
too prevalent in America with persons of small means 
and small families. Of course this destroys much of the 
sacredness and power of family ties and government, 
and exposes the parties to temptations that some are 
not able to bear. It is a cause of thankfulness that 
this evil is abating, and that now married ladies gene- 
rally prefer to go to their own housekeeping. 

TEMFEBAMCE VerSUS INTEMPEBAMOS. 

There is no country where the sin of intempei*ance is 
so much abhorred, and where the victims of it are 
more pitied, or the vendors more detested. I know of 
no church but two where the manufacturer or vendor 
of intoxicating drinks could hold a membership, and no 
respectable society where he would be tolerated; and 
no ministers who, if they drank strong drink, could 
enter the pulpit, or get a congregation to listen to 
them. What then becomes of the wholesale slander 
of a late writei* from England, who represented forty 
thousand women in New York — ^many of whom moved 
in fashionable life — addicted to this sin? The writer 
weU knew he uttered what was not true when he wrote 
it, or was miisixiformed. The American people have 
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made great sacrifices — spent millions for the prbmotioii 
of the temperance cause, and there is no coxmtry where 
it has achieved greater triumphs. Almost every sabbath 
school of every church has its temperance society, and 
the children are plainly taught the evils of intem- 
perance, and few of them ever touch strong drinks 

BESPECT TO THE AOED AMD AFFECTION FOB THE YOUNG. 

On the whole, there is too little respect paid to the 
aged, too little regard for their sayings, and too little 
reverence for their persons. This is a great evil, but 
is giving way to a better state of things. It probably 
arises out of the circumstances of a new country, and 
is generally connected with it, whether it be under a 
monarchial or republican form of government. 

But no people can excel them in affectionate regai'd 
for their children, or tender solicitude on their behalf. 
Perhaps this is often carried on to an indulgent excess, 
that too generally results in an early precociousness 
that is often unbecoming. The bud that opens before 
its time, the flower that blooms before its season, 
however beautiful and precious, is in danger of being 
blighted by an early firost, or blasted by a piercing 
wind. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

No effort has been spared by parents generally to give 
their children a good education, and no means have 
been spared by the States to educate the rising gene- 
ration. Beside a regular tax on property for the support 
of scboQ^s^ millions of acres have been devoted by State 
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legislalores for the same oljeei. A good edneartion is at 
a premium in the States. JEFi^ MchooU and seimnariei 
are nmnerons and well supported, and the higher 
branches of education snooessfolly taoght to niunerons 
students. State nniyersities receiving State or national 
support or endowment are few; but great attention is 
given to normal colleges for the education of teachers, 
and State agricultural schools to disseminate proper 
ideas about agriculture. In the new States large quan- 
tities of land are devoted to these purposes. Harvard 
and Yale are the largest and the oldest universitiea. 
These have received from time to time large aidow- 
ments and. donations, and have sent out through the 
coimtry some of the finest and moat succesaM scholars, 
who fill with honor many of the highest oiBces in the 
gift of the nation or the church. 

The most numerous andsuccessfdl colleges are those 
which are under d^ominational support and control. 
Instead, however, of building up a few large institutions 
in the counti^, around which they might gather all 
their strength i^id aid, they h»ve too generally divided 
their str^^fth by patroniang too many weaker and 
rival institutions, whidi has tended to bring the whole 
into ^scredit and some to utter ruin. This is the rock 
cm which many spHt, but there is now a tendency to 
avoid it, and the evil will soon be cured; so that 
generally these institutions are now largely attended 
and successfully earned on. They also show the won- 
derfql ^ort that a young and rising nation makes for 
the education of ita people. 
. In the connnon schools portions of Scripture are 
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generally read, the Lord's Prayer repeated, and some 
hymns smig by the teachers and children. 

THB PRESS AND ITS AOXNGIE8. 

I regret that I have not at hand the means of knowing 
to what extent this agency is used in America. Some 
of the city dailies and weeklies have cirenlations larger 
than all the papers published in some of the smaller 
kingdoms of Europe. Many of the dailies reach a cir- 
culation of nearly 100,000, and some of the weeklies 
200,000, while some of the monthlies have gone up 
from 200,000 to 500,000. Works on the war literature 
have sold from 200,000 to 800,000 volumes. So much 
for the secular press. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in America publishes 
above a million copies of periodicals every month and 
week. If this has been so great for one tribe of God's 
Israel, what must the entire circulation of the religious 
press in books, papers, and periodicals be? With a 
reading population of 85,000,000 the circulation of 
books and periodicals, the power of the press must 
be enormous. The Sxmday-school literature, even of 
volumes in libraries, and singing books amounts to 
millions of volumes. Yet this is nothing to what it 
will be in fifty or a hundred years, when thousands now 
shall be millions then. 

NAMES, SSCT7LAR AND 8ACBED. 

The political, literary, and religious tastes of the 
people are often manifested by the names they give 
to persons, places, and things. There are thousands of 
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Wluhingtdns, JelBhnonfl, Jaeksonfl, Franklins, and Lin- 
oolns, &o., applied to persons and plaoes. By the name 
of a son, yon can easily discern what was the political 
creed of the father ; by the name of a place, what were 
the political yiews .of the founders. 

Denominational naine$ are about as numerous as poli- 
tical, or rather more so. Wesleys, Cokes, Olarks, 
Fletchers, and Asburys may be met by the thousand, 
and lead you at once to think to what church the 
parents belonged. Bishops, presiding elders, and popular 
preachers have the honor of having their names 
repeated as household words in numerous families. 
Whenever we heard a Luther, a Calvin, a Enox, a 
Bidley or a Latimer, a Carey or a Hall, we always 
knew to what church the parents of these belonged. 

But the taered is as remarkable as the secular. 
Passing through New England you would find Old 
England represented in the names of almost every town 
and village, field and farm. But going westward you 
find the names change, and for a moment you are ready 
to think that the promised land is on either shores of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. For here is Cbshen, there is 
Shechem, and yonder is Egypt; while far out on the 
prairie is Mamre, and beyond is Shaaron, here are the 
vineyards of Engidi, and yonder lies the valley of 
Eshcol. Hermon, and Lebanon are applied to many a 
hill, while in the north lies Dan, and to the south 
Beersheba. Jerusalem and Jericho, Salem and Hebron, 
are weU represented by many a town and village. The 
Jordan is applied to this stream, and the Nile to that 
river. On one small circuit on which the writer 
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iMyelledy irerd Gilead Zion, Oann^, and Pisgah. On 
SimdAy morning he preached at Mount Gilead, in the 
evening at Mount Zion; the next Sabbath at Mount 
Cannel in the morning, and Mount Pisgah in the 
evening. 

Names, commemorative of the great discoverers, ex- 
plorers and navigators, are nmnerons, stich as the 
Hudson Bay, and the Hudson Biver, and Davis* Straits, 
Columbus and Columbia, De Sota, Marquette and 
Joliet. Other places, as if considered deficient in the 
grace of Christian holiness, have the want supplied by 
the application of nearly all the names of the saints in 
the Bomish calendar. Hence, San Juan, San Jos$, 
San Jacinto, and San Maria, are names numerous, 
wherever Spanish and Mexican rule bore Sway, especially 
-on the Pacific coast and the south-western States. The 
Greek PoUa is attached to many a town whose founder^ 
wished to make them cities ; hence, we have Indiana- 
poUSf lUiopoIU, and MinnapolU, cities of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Minnesota. The heathen gods and goddesses are 
commemorated, for although there be no Jupiters nor 
Junos, there are Apollos and Belvideres, Minervas and 
Astartes. 

And the god of war is still enthroned on some Mar's 
hiU, and the Druids and nymphs have sidll their 
sequestered groves, sylvan scenes, in Pennsylvania and 
Transylvania. Geographical names of ancient Greece 
and Bome are numerous ; there are Bellfontains and 
Castillian springs, Pamassis hiUs, and Mounts Ida; 
the passes of Thermopolie, and the pillars of Hercules. 
Almost every State has its Athens and Corinth— its 



Borne ttod Naples, its Carthage and Sjeaenee, and 
lately, some have Pompeii and Heronlanemn. 

The Greek phUosophen and Soman sages are not 
forgotten. Soerates and Plato are still remembered, so 
are the twdye Onsatt, and Oato and Oioero. 

It is said that the late Bishop Ghasb ww asked to 
baptise the ehild of a well-known lawyer. When lie 
eame to that part of the oeremony where hb asked the 
fiither to name the ehild, the &ther answered in so- 
norons sounds and solemn words, ^'MajNms Tnllins 
CSdero." 

The bishop, presmmng on the fciTidness of the father, 
and his own better judgment, said, "Tntl none of yonr 
heathen nonsense. ' Peter, I baptize thee, te. :' " and 
•the ehild reoeiyed and retained the apostoHo name oi 
Peter, ioatead of the dassic name of Oioero. 

No ooimtiy ean epccel Ameriba for the nniyersal 
respeet paid to the female sex, and no man ean eroel 
the Yankee far marked attention to woman. There siii 
Ibidr leading motiyes that moye him to thrift, ingenuity 
and speenlaiion — to get the means of Hmg, to ednoate 
his children, to make his wife happy, and his home 
oomfbrtaUe. For these objects he will toil or trayel, 
invent or speculate, and in some way find the means ci 
doing the above where others might&iL In the jBunily, 
the social drde, the scene of public worship . or of 
resort, on the city side-walk, the street rail-oar, or 
raUroad-caniage, she meets with deference and respect. 
The choicest place or the best seat is freely tendered as 
her right. "Wherever the influence of X^hristianity is 
indst felt and its power most realised, there woman is 
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most elevated^ and her trae primsBYal dignityrre^red 
and sustained. And in proportion as woman is eleyated 
in sooiety, so rnnoh the more will she lift up the faiQilj— 
society— the nation. Standing as the goardian angel 
of the foontain of life, having first access to the infant 
mind, and first control oyer the youthful heart, her 
mission is to guide that mind, direct that heart, and 
gently lead that will to holy and usefdl purposes-^ 
active and earnest duties in the service of its country 
and its God. 

The character and administration of law in America 
must necessarily affect the character and condition of 
the people. English law lies at the base of American 
law. English judges are quoted as authorities in her 
courts, and ETtglish practice as illustrations in her 
pleadings. The law making power, whether local or 
general, lies with the State legislatures and United 
States' Congress. The interpreters of the law are the 
judges of the supreme courts. The execution or admi^ 
nistration of the law lies with the President and State 
and United States* officers of every grade and form.; 
The local administration of the law is often very lax, 
because the officers are elected by the people instead of 
being appointed by the government. Yet it might be 
argued that the people who sit in judgment on criminal 
cases of life or death ought also to be the best judges 
of the way their local officers execute the law among 
them. And if they elect the higher administrator to 
office, why not the subordinate or lower ? 
. Before the rebellion broke out the administration of 
criminal law was fearfdlly defective. However clear the 
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^vutaioe of the transgressor's gaitt, or nninqpeaohable 
the festimony agailist him, yet it was hard to find him 
'guilty through the snhterfdge of lawyers or laxity of 
jinoTB. Since the abbye time, however, a diange for 
file better in this respect has taken place. 

The Udioui and eatpentivs litigation about the rights 
of jiroperty in courts of justice, so common in Oreat 
Britain, is scarcely known in America. In the former 
place thousands of ^e poor and many orphan heirs 
have had to sacrifice their little property and just claims, 
because of the enormous expense attending the ad- 
justment of the same, in favor perhaps of their more 
wealihy competitors. 

It is not so in America. The poverty of the aggrieved, 
6t-tHe orphanage of the heirs awakens a deeper sym- 
pathy, secures speedier decisions, and the expenses on 
thfr whole are scarcely a tenth of what they are in older 
cou n tries and under other governments. The expense 
Of tte local execution of the law is comparatively small, 
ii-'fte officers and crime cases are few, while every citizen 
is supposed to assist the law-officer if called on and found 
necessary to help. The people are taught from their 
chil&ood to honor and obey the law, consequently it is 
hot easy for the guilty to escape detection, as all feel 
interested in the support of that institution that throws 
its -safeguards and bulwarks around them and their 
Aimlies. Nine-tenths of the riots and lawlessness of 
oiy tnObs are connected with the foreign populations, 
and especially the turbulent sons of the Emerald Isle, 
trtio are hard to govern whether at home or abroad. 
*i ji&^e heard many during the late war express ^eir 
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ftaro for ihd Beeoriiy of life and the wd&re of soelefy^ 
when 80 vast an army dionld be disbanded and le^nxfL 
to theif fozxner life in the country; but to tibe aetcmiali- 
•inent of all^ life has been perhaps more seeore, soeiety 
preseryedy dhtirohes snstainedy law better exeonted and 
obeyed^ By the force of law, by the ties of home, I7 
the preaching of the (Gospel, and the holy influence of 
American wiyes and mothers, two mUUam and a hd^ of 
soldiers have been transformed into quiet and jpeaceable 
citizens following the industrial pursnits of life. 

The Bocidl life and happiness of the American people 
is nnparalleled. After a dose scrutiny of mdmdudl^ 
dametHef ioeialf and pubJie life, after travelling through 
different States, and nubdng with almost all classes of 
people, I am prepared to say there is no conntxy whose 
resources are so yast — ^no people whose privileges are so 
great — ^no nation whose liberties are more secured. 
A coontzy where there is, or need be, no poor ; where 
food, fruit, and fuel are abundant ; where the means of 
living, and the cost of life are so easily obtained; where 
millions live in their own homestead with no landlord 
■above them but the Lordof Heaven; where the pride of 
caste is thrown down, and the middle walls of hereditary 
partition are levelled to the ground; where the highway 
to fortune, wealth, and office, in the gift of the nation^ 
is open to all; where the farmer, artisan, mechaxuc, 
the judge, juror, and millionaire stand before the law of 
God and man on an e^ualUy. A country where the 
feudal and artificial distinctions of society have been 
swept away^ and in their stead a new order of socie^ 
has ziseii up in the Ftovidence of God, based on the 



I and Gbrifltiaii Instiiiitioiis, astttog^iaibftTHi 
ftmmwurwimepts, ite Iioid*8 Ptajer. Mid ite Samon 
Oil ihft Ifouni. 

How mpptopaMii& the language of Mioaaa to Ilia 
laraditos, '' The Eternal Ood is thy rehge, and under- 
neath are the eredaeting aons." 

''Ebppjart then, O Israel: irho is like onto tfaee» 
O peo^ sa^ed by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and 
yrho is the sword of thy excellency 1 and thine enemies 
shall be found liars unto thee; and thoashatt tread i^on 
their hifi^ places." — Dent. xxxiiL 87, 89. 

O England, this country was once thine own, theee 
eUIdren were thine, thy Uood flows in their yeins, thy 
language is on their 1^, thy laws guard their feet, thy 
religion fiyes in their hearts. Their history and their 
trxon^hs on^^t to reflect Instre iq^ thee, and thine 
upon them. 

And thon Golnmbia, eldest danfi^ter. of Albion, with 
whom thou art one in race; one in Uood, language, 
laws, and religion, be thou more nnited still in the 
bonds of amity and friendship, nntilBritain and America, 
in their march of triumph through the world, carry the 
tidings of Salvation, the star of hope, and the law of 
freedom to all nations ; until eyery sword is beat into a 
ploughshare, and every spear into a pruning hook, and 
the nations shall learn war no more. 

The foUowing beautiful thoughts and touching appeal 
to America from one of England's most gifted sons, 
may dose this chapter. 

'* Our conquering hour was yours. You, too, were 
then English citizens* Yon welcomed the arms of 
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Groxnwell to Jamaica. Your hearts thrilled at the 
tidings of Blenheim and Bamillies, and exalted in the 
tiiunlen of Chatham. You shared the laurels and the 
conqaests of Wolfe. For yon and mth yon we over- 
threw France and Spain upon this continent, and made 
America the land of the Anglo-Saxon race. A Scan- 
dinavian hero, as the Norse legend tells, waged a terri- 
ble combat through a whole xug^t with the dead body 
of his brother-in-arms, animated by a demon ; but with 
the morning the demon fled. Do what we will now, we 
shall not cancel the tie of blood, nor prevent it bom 
heareafter asseridng its nndying power, ^e Englishmen 
of this day will not prevent tiiose who come after them 
from being proud of England's grandest achievement, 
the sum of all her noblest victories, the foundation of this 
the great Commonwealth of the New World. And you 
will not prevent the hearts of your children's chil&en 
from turning to the birthplace of their nation, the land 
of their history and of their early greatness, tiie land 
which holds the august monuments of your ancient race, 
the works of your mustrious fathers, and their graves."* 
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CHAPTER YIII. 
THE LATE WAB AKD ITS LESSONS. 

SEJLTXBTy THB UPA8 TBXS OV THS 80UTB — THE 8EJLTB-8HIP 
. AND XAT-VLOWBB — THE OHBBOXSB IMDZANS AMD BATTLE 
OF CmOXAKAUOA — THE SLATE AND PKIBON PENS OV THE 
SOUTH — THE FUGITIVE SLATE LAW AND ITS TIGTDCS — 
MABOABET OABDBMEB — BLA7EET AND THE SINS OF THE 
NATION— OBIOIN, PBOOBES8, CLOSE, AND BESULTS OF THE 
OONILIGT. 

The desoription given in the last chapier of the Ameri- 
can people was intended to apply principally to the 
people of the Northern States as we found them. A 
very different state of society existed in the South. 
There was poison in the fountain, rottenness at the 
root, a cancer at the heart, and a worm in the bud of 
the nation's life that threatened to destroy its national 
existence. A worse than fabled Upas arose, that over- 
shadowed aU the land with its baneful influence. It 
was slavery! The stars that rose above this *'uj}a8 
tree** were destined to fcdl, the sun that shone upon it 
was doomed to be obscured, and the moon to set in 
blood, while a long nig^t of sorrow with worse than 
Egyptian darkness was to settle upon the nation, during 
which the Lord was to bring forth four millUms of his 
ransomed ones from worse than Egyptian bandage. 
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TBB SULVS-SHZP AMD XAT-ILOWXB. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago, there was seen 
a Dutch slaye-ship sailing along the west coast of 
Africa. Soon villages were seen on fire, and natives 
fieeing from the face of the znan-stealer who had landed 
on their diores. Many of the young were caught, and 
dragged amid the shrieks of anguished parents and 
broken fronilies to the slave-ship, and chained in the 
hold of the vessel. Strange and discordant sounds 
arose. There were the curses of the officers, the shouts 
of the crew, the threats of the slave-catcher, the moan-^ 
ing of the sea, the sobbing of the winds, and the ones 
of the natives on shore; when there arose, above all, 
the waQ of sorrow firom the captives in the hold to the 
ears of Him who hears the fEuntest sigh of a broken 
heart. But ths time of deliveranee was not yetf and ths 
year of His redeemed had not come. With anchor weighed 
and sails unfdrled, the slave-ship put to sea, and sailed 
toward the New World, to plant slavery in the British 
colonies, and blast the produce and resources of her 
virgin soil, and spread a moral leprosy over the country. 
Was there no way by which this might be prevented, or 
the leprosy removed ? As Dutchmen cairied the plague 
from Africa to America, Dutchmen were to assist in its 
destruction : as Old England allowed its introducticm 
to her colonies, the sons of New England were to utterly 
destroy it. 

WhUe the above was taking place, there mig^t have 
been seen a few congregations and .fiunilies of the p&t- 
secuted ** Pilgrim Fathers" assemble in a few places in 
England to worship in private^ for they dare not 4o it 
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in poUio. Seme of them eeme to the painfiil resdTe 
ef leftTixig for ever the land of their forefathers, and go 
to the New World, where they might found a dhntbh 
for their God and an empire for their children. Some 
iemained as salt to preserve Old England from oor- 
mption, and some went to save New Enghnd from 
dayery. That was a tondiing scene, where the 
elders and their families fell on PaoTs nedc and 
kissed him at Miletus, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, sorrowing most of all for the words that he 
spake, that they '' should see his foce no more."* 
This was also a weeping occasion, as the '< Pilgrim 
leathers" and their little fiunilies parted on the shores 
of Old England, and stepped on board the ** May-flower** 
to plant the Tree of Life in the virgin soil and verdant 
forests of New England. Boon both ships were seen 
sailing on the same sea, at the same time, and to the 
same coiriinent. At length, both take divergent courses 
along the coast — one sails to Virginia in the South, 
and one to Massachusetts in the North : that, to plant 
slavery ; and tiiis, freedom. 

On the 22nd of December, 1620, the slave-ship landed 
at Jamestown, Virginia, and sold TwiiiTr blltms. On 
the same day, and at the same hour, the May-flawtt 
landed the " Pilgrim Fathers " on Plymouth Bode, who 
consecrated the continent to freedom and to God. The 
one ship Iqrought the whip, the chain, and bondage; the 
other the charter, the BiUe, and the s^t of liberty. 
Yet from both came the principles and powers, tibe 
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dements and agencies that shook the nation, oonyolsed 
the continent, and led the nations to express their 
sympathy on the one side or the otl^er, as they were 
free or boimd themselves. The monster was slain, and 
/otir millions of bond-slaves were rescued from his 
grasp; and the nation passed through a second re- 
generation to purge it from the evils of the past, and 
set it forth on a new mission of freedom and justice 1 , 

TBB CHXBOXBX IMDZANS AND BATTIJI OV GHXCXAKAUOA. 

On the confines of the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee lay a large and beautifiil tract of coimtry, 
12,000 square miles and 8,000,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which lay within the State of Georgia, and up and 
down the Ghickamauga creek, where it empties into the 
Tennessee river at Chattanooga. This belonged to the 
Gherokee tribe of Indians, among whom the Americaii 
Board of Missions had established several xnission^,, 
and were &st Christianizing and civilizing the people. 
Ifission churches and schools were built, and. zoisi 
sionaries preached, and hundreds of converts were 
gathered, and the whole tribe was settled down under 
the process of civilization, when the Georgia people 
coveted their lands, divided their territory into farms 
amoxig themselves, broke up the mission and impri- 
soned . the missionaries, imd appealed to the United 
States' government to assist them in the work of 
spoliation. Although the government had bound itsdf 
by treaty stipulations with the Indians to secure, jto 
them their country, Jaosson, who was then presideiit, 
broke the covenant, and sent the late Genei:al,SoQTT 
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with the United States' troops to drive the Indians 
from iherr homestead, and place them beyond the 
Misftisftippi in a far distant coontxy. His only ezcnse 
was — either the Indians most obey the laws of Georgia, 
or leave, although their stipulations guaranteed to 
them their homes under the administration of their 
own laws. One-fourth of the tribe perished on its way 
to the new settlements. A few years passed away, and 
on the same territory hostile armies met, and Chieka- 
mauffa, Chattanooga^ and **Jtfitfum Ridge** became the 
scene and centre of bloody battles. The fields were 
stained with the blood of white men. Thousands of 
the sons of Qeorgia fell in battle I In 1888, the United 
States' troops and Georgia militia burned up the dwellings, 
and drove 11,000 Indians from their homes, and took pos- 
session of the land. Twenty-five years after, Shxbicam 
drove the Georgians from the same places and destroyed 
many of their homes, and above 21,000 Union and 
rebel soldiers fell dead and dying on the battle-field of 
Ghickamauga on the 19th and 20th of September, 1868. 

THS 8L4VX AMD PBISOM FBMS OV THB SOUTH. 

A few years ago a minister from Europe was on a 
visit to America. While passing throu^^ a dty of a 
slave State on the border of freedom, he virited the 
general assembly of a church then in session in the 
city, and was surprised to hear the cause of slavexy 
advocated as a Divine institution by some of the leadiog 
ihioisters. In disgust he rose and left the church, and 
wandered along a street, until he came to where a large 
and gloomy building stood; with a crowd he passed 
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mto a yard, and saw an auctioneer sell slaves to pur- * 
ehasers. One stood on the Uook before him in sullen 
sadness and mute grief; others stood behind, weeping 
in an agony of distress. Some were torn from their 
fiimilies, husbands from their wives, and parents from 
their diildren. These were sold and going south, to thd 
rioe, sugar, and cotton plantations of Carolina, G^rgia, 
Iiouisiana, and IGssissippL The stranger retired with 
sad feelings for the slave, and more sad for the nation 
guilty of such deeds of horror and inhumanity. He 
asked in the words of the Lord, throu^^ the prophet, 
** Shall I not visit for the$s thingi^ $aith thsLordf** The 
stranger asked the name of the building, he was told it 
was a '' 8lav€ Pen^" where they sold slaves. Had he 
visited the South a few years later, he would have seen 
Libby prison (where thousands of free white men were 
imprisoned) look as bad as the ** Slave Pen,'' and the 
prisoners as wretched as the slaves 1 Had he gone to 
Bellisle and to AndersbnviUe, he would have found 
thiriy-9even thomand tMte mm in prison there, of whom 
18,000 died of starvation. Had he asked, by what name 
the pribons of the South were called, he would have 
received for an answer, ** Prisofi Pern.*' Were he to 
ask the cause of aU this, the answer would come from 
flie cnes of the prisoners in the Prison Pens, the groans, 
of the dying, and winds that blew over the battie fields 
of the South, saying — << Slavery i " 

teB FUOlTiVK 8EJLVX LAW AND ITS VXOTDfS. 

Per^i^ it was natural for Virginia, the mother, of* 
slavery, tiirougfa one of her leading sons, to originate 
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and beiiig thtoug^ eongreae a law, by whieh tha men of 
4ha ' Norih were oompeUed to aid and assist i& the 
eatebing and zetommg of the fdgitiye sk^ baek to Us 
aaaster and to bondage. HoweyeroontraiytoUieiroid 
of 'Oody and revoltmg to the nature of man, the bill 
beeame law on the 10th October, 1860, and then b^gaa 
the era of 8la?re-hmiting and catohiBg in the northern 
States. Searody had the po(« sla^a fled from his 
master throned the night, with perha^ a Weeding baek, 
when the bay of the blood-homid was heard on the 
ftigitiye's track early next morning. Or if he chanced 
to lie in the swamp throogh the day, and escape through 
the woods at night, following the polar star to the land 
of flfoedomintheNorth, the United States* marshft] was 
on bis track; and, if discoveredf men in the free States 
were bonnd to assist in restoring the sk^ to his 
master. The history of slave-catohing nndsr the ftig|- 
tive sk^ law was « monmfal pretode to the **Bit§ amd 
/dUi^'ths gr&U lUbdlian;** and the mtrodaction to the 
ira ot hnnting white oaptiye prisoners in their escape t9 
the ITorth, from the Prison Pens of the South. Under 
the operation of this law some of the most affecting 
incidents occurred, and some amusing. In southern 
Illinois, a man was arrested as a slaTe, and brought to 
St. I^eois to be sold^or retnmed to bondage; when some 
of his friends foond him in tiiis state they interfeied» 
and testified that the man was whiu and not Mulatto; 
anAmerican, and not an African; as free, and not bound. 
He was liberated. The writer well remembers the 
excitement that arose on the following occurrence in 
the winter of 1856. 
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' MABOABIT OABDIiaa. 

On Sunday evening, Jannary 27, 1856, two slaireB 
With their wives and four children escaped from Boonia 
oonnty, Eentuoky, droye sixteen miles to Covington^ 
and crossed to Gindnnatti on the ice. They were 
missed before nightfall, and the master of five of them 
followed rapidly on horse back. After ift few hours 
enqnixy, he traced them to the house of a xiegro 
named Kite, and procuring the necessary warrants, 
with a marshal and assistance, proceeded thither on 
Monday. He summoned them to surrender. They 
refused; whereupon the officers broke in the door, and 
were assailed with clubs and pistols by the desperate 
fdgitiTes. On the fibrst survey of the premises they 
had captured, a horrible sight met the officer's eyes. 
In one comer of the room a child, nearly white, lay 
bleeding to death, her throat cut from ear to ear. A 
scream from an adjoining room drew their attention 
thither, when a glance revealed a n^^ woman holding 
a knife, dripping with blood, over the heads of two 
children, who were crouched upon the floor^ uttering 
ories of pain and terror. Wresting the knife from her 
hand, they discovered that the children were cut acrbss 
the head and shoulders, but, though bleeding freely, -not 
dangerously wounded. The woman proclaimed herself 
the mother of the dead child, as also of these whoin 
she desired also to kill, rather than see them return to 
slavery I 

An inquest was held on the body of the dead childv- 
over which the mother uttered cries of mourning, 
lamentation^ and woe. The body of the <^hil4' was^ 
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boned, and the elayes werB dragged baok- to bondage 
again 1 What became of them Binoe, we have nerer 
heazd. The won^m'e name was **Margard Oardmer.** 
The author of the fogitiye slaye law, Senator Ma^on, 
k siUl a fogitiye firom his country t 

SLiyiBY AMD THB SIMS OF THB NATION. 

Society in the South became corrupt, yice stalked 
abroad as in the days of Noah. The land was fast 
bec(»mng a Sodom — ^Mulattos swarmed like locusts; 
pride, luxury, and idleness were general; ahnost all 
the commai^ds of the Decalogoe were trampled onder 
foot; freedom fled; tyranny and lost reigned; no man 
dared to speak his mind; there was no redress for 
the yictims of tyranny and cruelty. The law was in 
the hands of the slaye-holder ; he administered it to his 
own necessities, and suited its execution to Hs own 
caprices. The poor whites, who were not able to 
haye slayes, were little aboye them in degradation and 
thraldom. The local legislatures were all in the hands 
of the slaye master, as well as the land and capital. 
Soon the goyemment of the United States was in his 
grasp too, and for nearly sixty years he held it. 
Patronage and power were prostituted to further the 
interests of slayery. The fountains of national life and 
prosperity were poisoned, and soon the morals and 
corruption of the South began to work like leayen in 
the North, especially in the large cities connected with 
southern trade. The rufi&anism of Charleston was trans- 
ferred to Washington the capital, and the custom of 
the soutliem legislature was transferred to the national 
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^fiooigteBB. Norfhem senators were smitten down liy 
southern men, i^i the national capital, for uttermg 
wovds (tf freedom. The press was iJso in danger. 
From the national oongress the cormption spread to 
the State legislatnrea in the North. A large politioal 
party in the North, calling itself the ** democracy" was 
taken into southern pay, and voted for the South and 
slavery • Society caught the contagion ; profEuiity and 
lioentiouaness began to abound; life and ptqperty mate 
beooimtig less secure ; steam-boat and railway diBastars 
were common ; the love of many waxed cold, and the 
love of mon^ grew strong. Murder, arson, and crime 
passed ibroi^(h the hJoA hke giants of evil, or ante^ 
diluyiaa monsters. It was hard to find a murderor 
guilty. Xnsomeplaoesit was hard to find witnesses io 
testify, lawyers to plead, jurors to convict, or a judge to 
condwm; axKl murderers m^ere let loose in society, untH 
muxnmurj justice oy^rtook the^ by Lynch law, or dtTina 
judgment. From the cotton and sugar plai^tions of 
the South ; bom the rice fields d Georgia and South 
Oarolina ; from the slave pens of Virginia, Maryland, 
aztd Kentucky; from the tobacco fields of* the border 
States, and com ^fields of Texas, Tennessee, and Afa^ 
bama; from the plantations of Louioaua and Missis- 
sippi ; from the murdered viottims and crushed hearts of 
four niilliouB in chains, there went up a cry of bloodt 
— blood 1 Many a futhfol Abraham prayed for this 
southern Spdom; but like the first, there were, not 
righteous men enough to save it. God had tried every- 
moral means upon it. AnH-davery societies were fo|ia(i6d, 
b^t like impthar PhfMnioh th^ sli^ve i^wner rcg^M ta 
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ibeir appeals by inoreaaing the. bondage of the slave. 
CplomzaHan societies were formed to pnrohase the free- 
dom of the bond, and send them back to Afrioa to 
Christianize it; but to this the slave owner answered by 
importing more slaves from Africa. The servants of 
GkKl were sent with the Gh>spel of Christ, but some of 
them they banished, and some they hnng and put to 
death ; some they silenced, and some . they converted 
into slave propagandists, who preached the Divine insti- 
tution of slavery. If the Son of God himself had gone 
down to his southern vineyard, and preached among 
them. his Sermon on the Mount, or his Sermon at 
Nazareth, they would have '-^ crucified Him afresh, and 
put Him to open shame.** It was impossible for society 
to continue much lo^er in the state it was in. There 
was but one remedy to heal the evils, and root out the 
leparosy, and save the nation.— It was war t A fearful 
xexDfidjrr-jet this only could extirpate slavery, root and 
brancby lift the fallen up, set the b^ad free^ change 
th^ soioial aspects of society which slavery created, and 
regenerate the nation, and put it on a new basis of law, 
order, government, and freedom. This only could 
restore to the South the factory and capital, the church, 
the school, and the college, light, life, liberty, and 
Salvation. 

But how was this to be accomplished? The slave 
owner was not content with slavery where it was — ^he 
wished to l)ring it into the new territories where it was 
not. He threatend to force it into the free States of the 
North from which it was driven. The government was 
in his hands, the supreme court was at his back, when 

H 
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he attemijtod to force ii into the new t^tor^ci. Liicis 
than .the right to cazxy his siaYes where he pleased he 
^Wonld not have. Not getting that, he wonld breal vp 
the govehuneiit* 

BI8I OF THB BBPDBUOAN PABTY* 

In the month of May, 1866, a few men i^ist £pi the 
town of 31o6n)ingtony State of Illinois, while \iie yrAuk 
was thore ds stifttioned minister in the second Mi^odiet 
Qiiiroh^ ^ej drew up resolutions, and {oitoabi h plan 
*? *!«?* «i^ fiirther em^achments of slair^. the 
party was d^ominated Bxfdblican, and soon rose to 
pdWer m the ooimtry, and like the stone oat out with- 
out hands, smote the demooraoy at the ballot-boi; and 
Seiittdred its re^iiains to the winds of heayen. . The 
Btkte thilit gaT6 t(te paHy to the ooimtry to saye it^ 
also JB;ave the ^feindent to emandpate i,6boi6&b of 
ilaves, \£i the g^i^ to execute the orders and 6^- 
il^^ic^bei^ Tl^r^^i^^^^ 
IdNCOLM, and Ghdnera^ Qsliinrr-^&rt^ise in IlMcSif, iio^k 
from thence wait fotih wfth ^8,000 m«n fe i£ve We 
nation. 

The ]fw aft& tbe r^ubUc&hparty^f^ a woncEerfiiil 
revival of reUgioh tool: place, imd qbread fiiroUgh^aU th^ 
churches. One church alone rec^yed nearly 200,000 
as an accession of memlSm. Vhk otiier churehes must 
have received at least Kalf a intlUon. The rivet of life 
rolled on, bringi^ jby imd gCidness to every &ear<,\an3 
Salyiktioii to 1SmS$ \kli6^ It u t^o^ tj^at th^ 

reyivial pasiseS hj ahn(>st eVdry sduthern 'State, li^d 
roU^ <m its mission 6f ifiercy id Europe. Froxh tK'e 
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fkmpm <xf the ohtiroh, and the strengih of iliifl great 
mxtiJy a new power rose in antagoziism toslaTery, and 
Mtimately oTer&rew it I In the f^arfdl conflict that 
ensued, the dhtii^es of the North became the right 
hand of the goyemment in carrying on the war and 
having the nation. One church alone sent above 250,000 
met into the Union army, of whom Mr. Lincoln said^ 
** She sent more soldiers to the field, more nnriBes to 
Hoi hOii>ital, and more prayers to Heayen than any 
tythei*. Ood bless the Methodist Church; Qod bless all 
the churches; and blessed be God who has given ua 
to o^rchW." 

' itftei riioofiftse, £»t^ OLoaa ot tee oonhjot. 

-t^hin the Boutii found that she was defeated in the 
ueotidlEi of Mr. liiNuOLN to uie presidency, and that tibe 
Ikdmil^iBtratio^ was about tb go out of her hands, shd 
ilfilidM to break the Union, divide the country, and 
ovii^thir&# the goviariiment, and in' iis stead estal^sh 
isfifbtl^ ib IM dduth founded on slavery. Soon star 
iiher M!t M Irom the national flag, and State after 
"State w&ht out dl ^ niationai Union. Arsenals and 
ifeib, i^red in&i Hninttinition and ^^oarded by men, 
iNi^ Wiiihinhitirborde(rs, beiongingto the national go- 
VerdiQent, to piMfServe its rights and secure its miity. 
¥h^ife the 6ou^ iibceededto take, and thus commenbed 
flkeWA^i 

^H^'Ml^lio^m the morning of April 12, IJiOl, 
'ikjitiitM^ikD "d^i^i ike Xik !]?ort Sumter, one of the 
^tMm Bt^' WtB !n ijhiibestdn barbour, South <}a- 
ift^t&l; Tile i^i day it* tfolradtaiM^ and the 'garrison 
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left for New York. Long before they reached it/ the 
telegraph bore the news to all parts of the United 
States. Great was the exoiteinent» as men met their 
fellow-men in the streets of the northern dties and 
towns : they grasped each other's hands and pledged 
themselyes to restore the fallen flag, retake the fort, 
and crush the rebellion in which Americans trampled 
on the flag that defended their fathers. That flag once 
waved over fowr mUUons of slaves in bondage: it was 
doomed to rise no more until baptized in Uood and the 
slayes were free I 

On the 14th, President Lnfoouf issued his pro- 
clamation for 75,000 Tolunteers — ^it should have been 
500,000. To this call Tolunteers from all parts of the 
North responded. In four days some regiments were 
formed, wheeled into Une, and marched to the scene of 
conflict. Others rushed to the rescue by the different 
nulroads. Washington was turned into a militazy 
camp, and the capital into a barracks. Yolunteerq and 
soldiers slept on the cushioned seats of senators and 
representatives. . The shrill fife, the beat of drum, the 
trump of war, and the sound of alarm called the nation 
to arms. Thousands rushed from the store, the bhop, 
the mechanics* room, the merchants' ofi&ce, the college 
hall, the farm-field, and the tender home. The South 
was not idle. She was better prepared. The means, 
the arms were in her hands ; her men were drilled ; 
her army ready at a moment's notice to march to the 
scene of strife. The goyemment was in her hands : 
she robbed its treasury, mint and arsenalB of money, 
means and arms, while she left her perjured senators 
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Slid xepredentatiyeB in Washington to tie tibe hands of 
congress until her plans and preparations were ready 
for secession. Immediately after LnfooLN issued his 
proehunation, Datis issued his. The call was ahnost 
as qtdokly answered by as many or more men. There 
was a great uprising of the foes and friends of freedom. 
The United States* mints, forts and arsenals in the 
southern States were itnmediately seized and appro- 
priated by the southern men, who turned the guns 
upon the defendants, or made the garrisons prisons, 
and the United States* soldiers prisoners of war. South 
Carolina, the fibrst in revolt, was soon followed by 
'florida, Georgia, Alabama, MissisBippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. Other States quickly followed. They founded a 
provisional goyemment, with Davis for president, and 
.<' slavery for a comer-stone.*' But the foundation was 
on the sand, '' and ths rain desemdsd, and th$ floodg 
eamst and ihs vrinds blew, and heat upon that house, and it 
fdl, and great was the/aU of U;** while the North, founded 
on the principles of the ''Pilgrim Fathers," who landed 
oh Plymouth Bock, stood the storms of the conflict, 
because it was founded on the boos of justice. 

On the 19th of April, 1775, the first blood was shed 
in the revolutionary war at the battle of Lexiogton. 
Eighty-six years after, on the anniversary of the same 
day, 19th April, 1861, the first blood was shed in the 
slaveholders' rebellion in the streets of Baltimore, where 
some four or five soldiers were slain by the pro-slavery 
mob— the soldiers being on their way to Washington to 
join the Union army. This increased the intensity of 
the excitement already up, and roused the North to 
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more detarmined effort to oraah the xebeUion. In the 
meantime the South was i&afciag more iinited effort tp 
resist the North and divide the Uxuoo. Hadthespuiheni 
people been allowed to giye a legld vote on the subjeot^ 
the majority of the people would h^^e voted against 
jiecessiony as some of the States did, which after weiSB 
forced into the rebeUion, But the IjBadejns of the revolt 
took measures^ and adppted me&ns by which the xnajotity 
.of the people were coerced into the pontipn they poeii- 
pied, and all who lifted np their TCHoe against it were 
crashed by the threat of violence. G^ie sciat of t|b^ 
provisional government waa fixed at Alabama ; but ^ 
was thoiight better to move it to Richmond, Virginia^ 
in order to di:aw in that StatiB, and throw the Une of 
defence and seat of war alo^ the border States and 
northern frontier, so that there might be left a wider 
base for defence in the South. This was wisdom in th|e 
South, and strategy according to the art of war ; but it 
was justice by the Almighty that Virginia, the mothcir 
of slavery, should be the b§ttlp-field of the rebdMon.; 
.and Bichmond, the gi^^^ ^l^ye-mfurt, should be ij^e 
Armageddon of the war. iFrom itichmcmd, on tl^ 
James's liver, to the Bio Grfmde in the Gulf of Mexico, 
nearly the whole pf the Atlantic coast was in their 
hands, and the Mississippi, from its mouth at Ne;w 
Orleans, to almost St. JLouis in IGssquri. Along t^e 
.south side of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, across the 
Mississippi at Caaro to New Mexico, trending towards 
the Paoifio coast, a line of fortifications extended. de- 
fending the northern border of the southern confederacy. 
Within its bounds lay ft country almost half the size pf 
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Etuope. Along this line of battle gathered an army 
of abbut /our nti2{»of» inen^ the largest that was ever 
marshalled on the fsce of the earth. The oonfliet was 
one of the greatest ; the results — ^in the emancipation 
of 4,0009000 slayes, and the opening of the oonntry 
to freedom, right, and Gtoi — are the most stupendous. 
Thiai line had to be broken, tiiose fortifications taken, 
the whole coast and its forts reocoupied, and the 
Hissisappi opened, and the entire country brought 
back Jio the Union, and the people to their allegiance 
by the pdwiar of the sword. 

Of old, Jehoyah said to the Jewish nation, *' Egifpi 
hao€ I ghen far thee^ and Ethiopia far iky ramam.** It 
is a remarkable fact, that Ch>d, in the course of His 
f^vidence, redeemed these four mUUani slavm of the 
South by an army of 4,000,000 men— man for man» 
life for life, and blood for blood. Ostensibly two mUlumi 
mid a haif oif northern men fought for the Union, and 
ans mUUon and a haiJlf of southern men for disunion, 
while God oyermled both for the emancipation of the 
slayes and the salvation of the nation. Around the 
southern coast, and along the above line of fortifications, 
the tide of battie raged with garments rolled in blood. 
Cannon boomed and sabres dashed, and the groans of 
the dying mingled with the shout of triumph, and 
victory seemed now on this side and again on that. 
From the 19th of April to the 2l8t of July several severe 
skirmishes took place, some of which might be called 
batties. But on Sunday, the 21rt of July, 1861, was 
fought the celebrated battle of BuUrun, where fell 
about 5,000 men on both sides, in killed and wounded. 
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The northem army was oyerthrown, the norfhem States 
were deeply humbled, the pride and poxnp and boast of 
braggart men were cast down ; prayer was made to God 
in all the ehnrohes, but stiU <<they would not let the 
people go.'\ 

Ei^editions were fitted out to re-take the forts idoxig 
the Atlantic coast, and on either shore of the Missis- 
sippi. These were connected with great expense, and 
greater loss of life ; many perished by storm at sea, 
and many in the attacks by land. Union raids and 
large campaigns were planned and ezecated with great 
loss of life, and fearfdl dangers and disasters. Thou- 
sands fell in the assaults on Gharleston, and in the eyer- 
green glades of Florida. The waters of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, the Gumberland and Tennessee, the 
Potomac and James's rivers, were tinged with the blood 
of the slain who fell in naval conflict, or around ^e 
forts upon the shores. At Fredericksburg and Ghan- 
cellorsville above 15,000 fell slain in battle. Forts 
Henry and Donaldson, Memphis, Shiloh, and New 
Orleans became the centres of great conflict — the scenes 
of great carnage. Thousands fell around the hills and 
forts of Yicksburg, Blackbridge, Ghampion Hill, and 
Port Hudson. The waves of desolation swept over 
ICssouri, Arkansas, and Texas. Wilson's Greek, Prairie 
Grove, and Pea Bidge, were battle scenes of fearful 
struggle, where thousands fell. Mission Bidge, Ghat- 
tanooga, Ghickamauga, and Perryville, in Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee, were memorable as fields, of 
blood and conflict. 

But the South was not content with acting on the 
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defailsiTe-H^bel raids on Union soil were organized on 
a yast and effeotive plan, and executed with dexterity 
by the raiders, and desolation to some of the northern 
States. Maryland and Pennsylyania were invaded by 
the troops of Lbs and Jaoxson. The battles of Antie- 
tern and Gettysburg were fearfdl scenes of conflict, 
where nearly 50,000 fell in killed and wounded. The 
Ohickahomony swamps and battles of the 'Wilderness 
were ahnost as fatal. Nearly a 100,000 soldiers of the 
northern army taken prisoners on battle fields, were 
held in prison pens in the South, in worse than 
southern bondage. Above 80,000 of these were im- 
prisoned in the prison pen of Andersonville, Georgia, 
of whom above 18,000 were really starved to death t 
And some returned as maniacs never to recover their 
reason I Some lost their feet and hands, which literally 
rotted off the body, and when released were the most 
piteous objects of charity. Others, who had endeavoured 
to escape, were chased through woods and swamps by 
scouts, and run down by blood-hounds trained to run 
on the track of the fugitive slave; these were returned 
to more servile wretchedness. Almost every morning 
around the prison pens of the South, and through the 
woods and swamps adjacent, the bay of the blood-hound 
was heard on the track of the fugitive prisoner, who 
was brought back with his legs bleeding, and flesh torn 
by the dogs. Many within prison enclosures were shot 
down while crawling over an imaginary dead Une, to 
get a drink at a muddy stream which sluggishly rolled 
by. 
More than a million lives were lost directly and 
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indineay through the war! Of {heB0 jthe gravm. of 
thousands are only known toihe omoiscoant eye of 
God. NojUboog is known ot the grayes of most c7 the 
reh^d dead w&o died in battle* in the South. Many fi 
weeping wife and windowed mother are forced to e^- 
Ghum, in the anguish of their hearts, VNo man knoweth 
of his grave to this day,*' and n^my a &th^ is heard to 
say, <>' Would Qpd I had died for thee, my spn, my 
son.'* Of the known grayes of the fpdlen dead, the fol- 
lowing haye been ascertained. There died of soutiiem 
soldiers in northern prisozis during the war 26,486. 

The known grayes of the Unioii dead, as ascertained 
June 80, 1866, were : 

Virginia and Washington, - - 100,000 

Maryland, ..... 17,286 

Eastern and middle States^ - 9,760 

CTarblinas, North iEmd South, - - 17,885 

Georgia, - - - - - 27,500 

Florida, 1,200 

Alabama, 1,780 

Mississippi, 85,00Q 

Louisiana, ...... 81,500 

Tennessee, 67,000 

Kentuchr, - - - - - 17,000 
Ohio department, including the States 
of Ohio, Indian^, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Michgan, - - - 18,545 
Military d^artments of the Missouri 

and the Platte, - - - - 11,817 

Department of the Fadfic, 169 

Total, • - - 851,842 

At the commencement of the war, the Oonfederate- 
States gaye up the raising of sugar and cotton on their 
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plaiiiatiq[ii9;; fad sfA ^heir slayeB to {be c!9]iUyi|ti(m -of 
toim ioipps* imd titie hniljling of foxtifioaiionB. This 
jBubled them to put a vaat anny of white soldiery ii^to 
thQ field a^fai^st the Norfjb. 13ie Union cpsnenls spoi^ 
Biw the effect of this, so that Fbum oivt aad 'HjpfTEM 
pxoelaimed emandi^ation in their xnilitaEy distriois, but 
Ikesident Limoolm Jforbad it— tibe time was xiot yetrr 
** tleither wotQd they let the people ^." It waf Wr 
oessary for Gtoi to scourge the nation mth soTC^ 
strokes, to plagae it with greater disasters, to hamble it 
with repeated defeats. Soon judgments came in rapid 
succession: the nation was humbled» prayer was made 
to Gtod in all the churches, days of fasting and humil- 
iation were appointed ; vAem from the churches, press, 
andapiy in the battle field, a oiy arose, **Fr9$ theslavea" 
At length, on the 1st January, 1868, Ahbaham hofopjji 
issued his emancipation proclamation, and knodced off 
the chains of four millions slayes. Qx^i was ti^e 
excitement, aM great was the result. The South, exas- 
perated, threatened to raise the black flag, and show no 
^U|uier. The North repilied by calling into their ^exyi^ 
200,000 colored troops, who fought as braye as tl^e 
brayest of the white soldiers. The South carried out 
its threats by giying up its prisoners to massacre, as in 
Fort Pillow and other places f Finding the North was 
about to retaliate, i^ej changed their ti^cs, and starred 
to death thousands of northern priponers who were in 
their hands. But '< the stars in their courses fought 
JIgainst Sisera.'* Judg^ient began at the house of Gtpd 
— it was transferred to its enemies. The Opnfederate 
goyemment, founded on human slayery, was doomed to 
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tail. The decree went forth : several of the forts add 
cities on the Atlantic coast were taken by the Union 
fleet; the northern line of southern defences was fatoken 
in the west; the Omnberland and Tennessee ritiars and 
their fortifications fell into the hands of the Union 
akmy; New Orleans was taken, and the Missisflap^ 
opened from its source to its mouth. The Oonfederacy 
was divided in twain : Shsbidan cut off the resources 
around Bichmond ; Shbbman, with a vast army, knocked 
at the gates of Atlantft— they opened, and he marched 
through the Oonfederacy to the Atlantic coast ; Ohar- 
leston, Savannah, and Oolumfaia fell before him; O^umt 
thundered at the gates of Bichmond. The rebel 
congress, in its distress, decreed the emancipation of 
all colored men who would fight in its army. It was 
too late I 

On the afternoon of April 2nd, 1865, while Davis was 
worshipping in Bichmond church, a telegram reached 
him from Lbb, stating that his Unes were broken. The 
rebel president fled, and Bichmond fell before the arms 
of GhuNT. The Oonfederate armies were overthrown, 
and the last battle was fought. President Likooln 
fnlfilliod his mission. As the North was intoxicated 
with national delight, and in the midst of its triumphs, 
their beloved president was assassinated, and the fdgitive 
rebel president arrested. Strange scenes of sorrow and 
joy followed in rapid succession. Thousands of those 
who rejoiced in the triumph of the nation were clad in 
mourning, and the badges of joy and sorrow hung side 
by side on the nation's banners. At length, the smoke 
of battle cleared away, the boom of cannon faintly 
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^dioedi and {he groftns of {he dying ceased. The lig^t 
began {o shine. A form was seen walking on {he 
troubled waves like {he Son of Qai^ and a voioe was 
heard amid {he tempest saying, vxaob !. and {here was 
agrea{ calm — slaverywas destroyed; /our millions slaves 
were emanoipa{ed ! 4,000,000 fireemen foiigh{ aronnd 
{he bond, 1,000,000 perished in {he oon{es{ ! and 
8,000,000 re{timed home to {he bosom of {heir families. 
«« The Lord reigne{h, let {he na{ions tremble.*' 



CHAPTBR IX. 



OLD AND NEW AMEBIOA. 



THS nation's 8B00in> BIBTH — ^POLITZOAL AMD SOCIAL OQANOBS 
— ^naOBATION — ^AOBIOULTXJBAL AMD NATUBAL PBODUOTIOMB 
— TEX NATIONAL 7INAN0X8 — ^AMXBICAN NAYT — SAinAA^ 
AND CBBI8TIAN OOJOOBSIONS — ^PBOSPBBITT: COMMKBOIAL, 
UTBBABT AND BBLIOIOX7S — JHB FBIOB OF THB 8LATB- 
HOLDXBS' BBBBLLION. 

Nations are bom amid scenes of sorrow and joy, and 
when &llen need regeneration as well as indiyidnals. 
The transition from a state of sin to a state of grace 
is through the anguish of the second birth, and the 
recoyered are received as ** alive from the dead.*' MaHy 
thought when the nation was in the late conflict that 
she was dying of consumption or old age : she was 6nly 
passing through the throes of a second birth. Eagles 
renew their plumage and their youth by casting off the 
old feathers and receiving new. The demon of slavery 
had entered the body, soul and spirit of the great 
republic. It was impossible to exorcize it withoiit 
convulsive throes of national agony. In the effort, the 
oountiy almost lay paralyzed and prostrate for a time. 
But He, who commanded the legion to leave the de- 
moniac of Gadara, spake the word, and it was done, 
and now the nation is sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
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dothed and in its right mind. Writers in BngUiid and 
America have charged each, the other's natipxi with 
the guilt of introducing slayery— England upbraiding 
America with adherence to this sin, and America Eng- 
land with the guilt of bringing it in. The controversy 
has become like that of our first father Adam, with 
the mother of all living, when they sinned in the first 
transgression. The facts are these : the colonists were 
the first to introduce it; some of them saw their 
Bj^Miish and French neighbours possessed of slaVes, and 
fhey thought they might be also. England sanctioned 
it, legalized it, and at last drew a revenue from it. 
W£en the States became independent, and retained 
davtffy in their political system, of course they became 
responsible for its consequences to tbat system. Qnelltoi 
will iQustrate the above. In 17M, General OoxistHcmn 
and John Wsslbt — ^the one as trcistee and founder, 
the other as missionary and pastor — obtained fibin thi 
crown a charter for the colony of Georgia, by which the 
sale of rum and the sjrstem of slavery were to be for eVIir 
excluded from the colony. After tiie humane gkieral 
/and devoted missionary li^, the cbldnists intr&duoeid 
both with tlie sancfion of England by changing the 
charter, and when the colony became the State 6f 
Geoigia she detained her slave^r, and, cotisequdiuy 
iaiuffered fearfully in tlie struggle that made them free. 

POXJTIOAL AMD SOCIAL CHANOBS. 

It was far more eUsy for Mr. Lnifo^oLN to Si^ibj 
islavery at a stroke by the sword, with a latg^ aoihy at 
his back, than io destroy the social $uiu which slavery 
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created. This will take years to accomplish and gene- 
rations to complete: yet the changes wrought are really 
marvellous in so short a time. Hundreds of incidents, 
singular and humorous, might be brought to illustrate 
this. The United States* congress and the State legis- 
latures have also constitutionally confirmed what Mr. 
LmcoLN did by his proclamation, so that slavery is no 
more in the Union. The great question of the political 
status of the /r^ec^m^n is the one now before the country. 
They not only have their freedom, but demand tiieir 
BIGHTS, and these they shall have, though they be 
delayed for a time. So great has been the revolution 
in sentiment that coloured people may now vote in 
some of the States, if not in all. Many ride in the 
same railway carriage or street rail-car, which before 
they could not. Some may plead as lawyers at the 
same bar, and sit as jurors on the same case with 
white men, and preach occasionally in the same pulpits 
even to white congregations. That the races shall ulti- 
mately mix and amalgamate, I think most improbable, 
not even as much as before the' war. Many of the 
southern white people have also changed their mode of 
life to meet theur altered circumstances; hence, not 
long since, an ex-rebel general was found on his large 
plantation, working hard among his freed-men who were 
formerly his slaves. He declared that he tried the two 
systems, and he found the new better than the old; for 
he could raise more com and cotton by paying the 
slaves than when he worked them in bondage. 

At the commencement of the war it was thought 
emigration from Europe to America would cease, but 
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instead {hereof, it inoreased with greater rapidity. 
Pates> at the beginning of the war, in one of hia 
messages, exnlted in the expectation that yellow fever 
wonld out off the northern army in its approaches to 
the Ghilf States. Instead of this the yellow fever dis- 
appeared from those States as the Union army ad- 
vanced, and since then it has been scarcely known in 
its old haunts of power at New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and Savannah. At the dose of the war 
LnrcoLN pointed to the providential &ct that, notwith- 
standing the nnmbers taken from the industrial pnrsnits 
of life to fill np the army, that still there was abundant 
material left to till the soil and discharge the varied 
duties of civil and commercial life. More men were 
found in the northern States at the dose of the rebd- 
lion than at' the beginning, the increase being supplied 
by emigration. In the state of Illinois, where the 
writer Uved, houses could not be built fast enough to 
a<k»mmodate the rush of emigration to the state. 

AOBICULTUltAL FBODUOTIONS. 

As two millions and a half of men were called from 
the cultivation of the soU, the production of crops, and 
the varied pursuits of mercantile life, it was thought a 
famine was inevitable, especially if the war continued 
for more than a year or two ; just then agricultural 
machines for ploughing, planting, reaping, and mowing 
were so improved and multiplied, that one man could 
do more than the work of two before the war com- 
menced. During that time a member bdongftig to the 
diurdi of which the writer was pastor, obtained a 

I 
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patent right for a plough of which he was the inyentor; 
It was in snocessM operation when the writer left: 
Upon it sat the ploughman holding the reins of two 
horses, turning two sods at a time, and ploughing six 
aores per day. The crops raised daring the war 
supplied the population at home, the soldiers in the 
field, and a large amount for foreign eiportation. A 
short time before the war commenced the Chinesei 
sugar cane was extensively introduced into the norths 
western States, of which millions of barrels of molasses 
and pounds of sugar were made ; so that when the war 
began, and the supply of sugar was cut ott from the 
South, these States could not only supply their need, but 
export a large quantity of molasses. The same holds 
true in reference to light — ahnost every house in the 
North was lighted with camphene obtained from the 
trees of the Garolinas ; but as this was cut ofiF, the dis- 
covery of petroleum not only supplied the want, but left 
a vast quantity for exportation, from which a large 
revenue was supplied. 

The South proclaimed slavery, the comer-stone of 
thdr confederacy, and cotton king, on which Europe 
and America were dependent; but Ldtooln's emancipa- 
tion proclamation knocked the foundation from the 
confederacy, and his kingship off the throne, and wool 
supplied the place of cotton. As the war advanced, the 
precious metals became scarce, and gold and silver 
almost disappeared; just then California opened her 
capacious bosom and laid her golden treasures at the 
nation's feet, a^d Nevada laid bare her silver mines, 
extending hundreds of miles in length, and to depths 
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unknown ; Olinois and Ifissotm yielded lead and iron, 
and out of the hills of IGohigan and Ifinnesota miners 
dog brass. The war debt swelled to enormons figures, but 
the precions metals alone discovered daring that period 
would more than pay off the entire debt, beside sustain 
a eiroulating medium, and the foreign credit of the 
nation. Millions of the debt have been reduced already, 
and means are now abundant, and measures adopted to 
pay the whole off in twenty-five years. Upon these &cts, 
and the ability and willingness of the people to sustain 
the war and meet the expenses, the government issued 
hondsy and notee of currency, and appealed to the people 
to sustain them. Thousands replied by putting their 
earthly all, and some their half, into the national 
treasury; many a poor widow cast in her two mites, 
which went to save the nation ; while others did more, 
by giving up their sons to die for the nation's life. 
Cheerfully the people not only submitted to taxation, 
but called on the govenmient to tax them rather than 
see their government broken and their countiy divided. 
Thousands have wondered at the accumulation of so 
(jireat a debt, and the rapidity with which it is being 
paid off. Financiers and politicians would do well to 
study the following facts and figures, quoted from the 
Treasurer's Beport. It is unparalleled in the history of 
nations: 

*\ THX JINANCXAL CONDITION 07 THE OOUNTBT SATISFACTOBT. 

« The report presents a much more satisfactory con- 
dition of our finances than one year ago the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. During the fiscal 
year ending the 80ih June, 1866 — ^ihe last year of the 
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war— the pablio debt was inoreaBed 94i|902,687 ddUate^ 
and on the Slst of October, 1865, it amoimted to 
2,740,854,750 doUars. On the Slst day of October, 
1866, it had been reduced to 2,551,810,006 doUars, the 
diminution, during a period of fourteen months, com- 
mencing September 1, 1865, and ending October 81, 
1866, having been 206,879,565 dollars. In the last 
annual report on the state of the finances, it was esti- 
mated that during the last three quarters of the fiscal 
year ending the 80th June last, the debt would be in- 
creased 112,194,947 dollars. During that period, how- 
ever, it was reduced 81,196,887 dollars, the receipts of 
the year having been 89,905,905 dollars more, and the 
expenditures 200,529,285 dollars less than the estimates. 
Nothing could more clearly indicate than these state- 
ments the extent and avauabili^ of the national re- 
sources, and the rapidity and sarety with which, under 
our form of government, great military and naval 
establishments can be disbanded, and expenses reduced 
from a war to a peace footing. During the fiscal year 
ending the 80th of June, 1866, the receipts were 
558,082,620 dollars, and the expenditures 520,750,940 
dollars, leaving an available surplus of 87,281,680 
dollars. It is estimated that the receipts for tiie fiscal 

Jear endiae the 80th June, 1867, will be 475,061,886 
oUars, and that the exp^diture will reach the sum of 
816,428,078 dollars, leaving in the treasury a surplus 
of 158,688,808 dollars. For the fiscal year ending June, 
1868, it is estimated that the receipts Will amount to 
486,000,000 dollars, and that the expenditure will be 
850,247,641 dollars, showing an exc^s of 85,752,859 
dollars in favour of the government. These estimated 
receipts may be diminished by a reduction of excise and 
import duties ; but after all necessary reductions shsJI 
have been made, the revenue of the present and of fol- 
lowing years wiU be sufficient to cover aU legitimate 
charges upon the treasury, and leave a large annual 
surplus to be applied to the payment of tiie principal of 
the debt. There seems now to be no good reason why 
taxes may not be reduced as the country advances in 
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popiilaiion and wealth, and yet the deht be extinguished 
within the next quarter of a century/' 

In 1861 the American goyemment could scarcely be 
said to have a respectable navy, as the nation was at 
peace with itself and all the world- The few ships that 
were, were sent to croise in the Mediterranean' Sea, the 
Pacific Ocean, and the Chinese waters. Soon the 
distant fleet came home, and iron clads were formed, 
and the navy increased to one of the most formidable 
in the world. After reducing the fleet, selling off iron 
dads, and other vessels, it occupies the following posi- 
tion at present : 

THE AMBBICAN KAVT. 

The following is a concise account of the distribution 
of the American navy : — 

<< The destination and strength of the several squad- 
rons are matters of much interest. The European 
squadron, commanded by Admiral Ooldsborough, con- 
sists of ten ships, carrying one hundred guns, and 
cruises along the west coast of Europe and Africa, as 
fax south as St. Paul de Loando, taking in the Medi- 
terranean and Baltic Seas, and visiting from time to 
time, with one or more vessels, such ports as those of 
Tripoli, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, reminding those 
semi-barbarous nations that the great republic keeps 
her starry flag afloat upon all the waters of the globe, 
the emblem and the safeguard of progress and freedom. 
The Asiatic squadron patrols the east coast of Africa 
and Asia. It consists of eight ships, carrying seventy- 
eight guns, and is commanded by Bear Admiral BeU. 
Within its jurisdiction come the newly opened ports of 
Ghina and Japan, into which our advanced civilization 
is squally creeping. The North Atlantic squadron, 
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under the care of Bear Admiral Palmer, lias charge of 
the West Indian Islands, where American interests are 
closely involved. It contuns fifteen ships, with one 
hundred and thirty-five guns. The South Atlantic 
squadron sweeps the eastern coast of South America 
and around the Gape to the eastern coast of Africa, 
meeting the patrol of the European squadron at St. 
Paul de Loando. This is commanded hy Admiral 
Grodon, and consists of eight vessels and seventy-five 
guns. In the North Pacific, Bear Admiral Thatcher 
has ten vessels, carrying one hundred and twenty-two 
guns, but for the past year their movements were con- 
fined to visiting the Sandwich Islands and various ports 
in Central America and Acapulco, running up occasion- 
ally to Puget's Sound to look after our interests in that 
quarter, conveying Queen Emma to Honolulu and 
making surveys of that portion of the Pacific Ocean. 
The coast line from Panama to Gape Horn and reaching 
as far in the Antarctic direction as the British colony of 
Australia, is known as the South Pacific squadron, com- 
posed of seven vessels, carrying sevenl^-one guns, 
recentiy placed under command of Bear Aomiral Dahl- 
gren. The Gulf squadron, which Commodore Winslow 
commands, has supervision, as its name suggests, of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and consists of ten vessels, witii 
seventy-four guns. All the squadron together, it must 
be admitted, put a very effectual ** girdle round about 
the earth*' and represent the American nation most 
respectably on the sea.*' 

As hundreds of thousands of men were suddenly called 
to the field of battle, many wondered where will the 
clothing come from. But soon was heard in every 
home, hall, shop, and store throughout the land the 
clank of the sewing machine, and in a short time 
2,500,000 men were clad, ready for the batUe. The 
sewing machine is an American invention. 

To induce soldiers to enlist and provide for their 
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fiunilies while at the war, the goyemment offered 
large bounties to them; indiyiduals, and mnnioipal 
corporations voluntary gave £50,000,000 sterling. 

Extra clothing and food were needed for the sick in 
hospitals: the sanitary comnussion was formed, and 
the people responded to the amount of £5,250,000. 

As the conflict increased, the wounded and the sick 
became so numerous there were not chaplains enough 
in the army, or ntirses in the hospitals to attend 
them. The thought oppressed the heart of a pious 
merchant in Philadelphia. Mr. Stuabt, an Irishman 
by birth or descent, knelt in his o£Eice in prayer to 
God, and a new plan opened out before him. It was 
proposed to the churches to send some of their ministers 
and laymen down as chaplains in the field; and nurses 
in the hospitals, for six or eight weeks at a time, with- 
out remuneration or reward, but such as Ood would 
give in present peace and everlasting glory, at that day 
when He would say before an assembled universe, 
** Inasmuch a^ ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto Me." 

The idea at once became popular. Many wondered 
they had not seen it before in that light, but the pro- 
vision came as the nation needed it in its emergency. 

The people responded to it in £1,000,000; and an 
army of ministers and laymen hastened to the battle- 
field and hospital, many of whom fell in sickness while 
trying to save others. In a town where foitr or more 
churches were, one minister went at a time, and another 
relieved him as he returned. Thus Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist ministers, relieved each 
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other in the field, and ministered to each other's congre- 
gations when one of the pastors or more were absent. 

Thns was formed the Chbistian Commission. In ad- 
dition to the above volnntaiy societies, the **Freedman'$ 
Aid Society f" and the ** American Union Commiseion^'* 
were formed, the one to provide food, raiment )>nd 
schools for the slaves who were suddenly mi|de free by 
the government ; the other to relieve poor white Union 
families who lost all in the war. These societies re- 
ceived large and liberal aid to assist them, the former 
from friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 

HtOSPBBITT : OOMMSBCIAL, LTTEBABY, AND BELIOIOUS. 

Of the internal commerce, a writer has beaatifdlly 
said: 

** It is astonishing to observe the vast quantities of 
produce in course of transit throughout the countiy. 
Huge steamboats on the Mississippi and Alabama are 
loaded to the water's edge with bales of cotton ; those 
on the Ohio are burdened with barrels of pork and 
thousands of hams ; << propellers *' on the lakes are filled 
with the finest wheat from Wisconsin and Michigan ; 
canal-boats in New York and Pennsylvania are deeply 
laden with flour ; railroad waggons are filled with mer- 
chandize, and locomotives struggle in the western wilds 
to drag trains richly freighted with the production of 
every country under the sun. The United States re- 
minded me sometimes of a great ant-hill, where every 
member of the community is either busy carrying 
a burden along a beaten pathway, or hastening away 
in search of new stores to increase the national 
prosperity."* 

* Mr. Baxter, in Sir Moreton Peto*8 Resources and Prospects of 
America. 
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True as was the above of fhe whole oonntzy befoze 
the war, it was doubly true of the North during that 
period. Such commeroial prosperity no country ever 
witnessed during a state of civil war. If it were Egypt 
in the South during that time, the North was literally 
a land of Ooshen. The difference between the Jews and 
Egyptians in the times of the Exodus could scarcely 
have been greater than that of the South and North 
during the war! Some towns nearly doubled their 
populations, and all the cities increased theirs. Houses 
could scarcely hold the inhabitants, and the sight and 
sound of workmen building houses were everywhere to 
be seen and heard. Property rose in value, and produce 
nearly doubled its former prices, and the crops were 
abundant. Although a million of men were called away 
from the production of food, yet a greater area of land was 
cultivated, and larger crops obtained than before the 
war, on account of the increase of emigration and the 
improvement in agricultural machines. Old debts were 
paid off, and few new ones were contracted. The old 
State banks, which were a curse rather than a blessing 
to the countiy, were swept away, and in their place 
arose a new kind, based on laige property and govern- 
ment stocks, which proved to be the kind just needed. 

In the year 1860 the tonnage of the United States 
was 5,858,868 tons. Her import and export trade ranks 
next to Ilngland in value, that being £500,000,000. 
In 1861 the exports and imports of America were 
£152,600,000 sterling; in 1862 it nearly doubled that. 
For the next three years of the war the exports fax 
exceeded the imports, the people denying themselves 
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the luxuries whioh f onnerly they prized, so that they 
might be enabled to pay off their war-debt. In 1862 
the exports of agrioiiltnral products alone amounted to 
^^25,000,000 sterling. 

When the war ctommenced many feared the destruction 
of railroads in the North, and the interruption of trade 
and travel from rebel raids; but these were few and far 
between. The increase of travel became so great that 
companies could scarcely furnish carriages to convey 
passengers and the numerous troops hastening to the 
field of conflict in the South. Whole fEtmilies, even of 
the poorest of the people travelled extensively ; in fact 
the Americans are a travelling people, few living where 
they were bom; and the most travel in search of better 
locations, so that railroads and steamboats are often 
crowded, and the vast prairies often dotted by the white 
tents and moving waggons of thousands of emigrants, 
going farther west with their numerous herds, in search 
of richer lands, larger farms, and better homes. As the 
European emigrants reach the shores of the Atlantic 
with small trunks and a little money, the American 
emigrant moves farther west with his vast herds and 
heavier pockets to settle the new country, and lay the 
foundation of churches, schools and colleges, in new 
territories and States, that shall throw their Christian- 
izing and civilizing influence over the whole country, 
and mould the foreign emigrant and make him a 
faithful and industrious citizen. 

In the year 1861 the number of miles of railroad in 
America were 81,168, and the property invested in 
them, £285,600,000 sterling. Since then the number 
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of miles have greatly inoreased, and the amount of 
property vastly augmented; for> daring the war, the 
old lines were extended and new ones projected. From 
St. Louis at the south end of Illinois, and Ohioago at 
the north, with 800 miles between, lines of railroad 
run westward, conyerging in one centre near the 
Boeky Mountains. Already the lines have reached Fort 
Kearney; soon they shall meet in Salt Lake, Utah, 
and develop the vast resources of the country on 
either side. On the Galifomia side of the mountains 
there are 8,000 Chinese working on the roads. Li the 
summer of 1868 it is expected both roads shall meet, 
and form a connexion between east and west in Utah 
territory. Along this line of travel and track of com- 
merce thousands shall move, and towns and cities shall 
rise, and schools, colleges, and churches shall be built, 
and the wilderness shall become as Eden, and the 
desert as the garden of the Lord. The locomotive, 
with its train of cars, shall traverse the vast plains, 
where the Lidian and buflEeJo roam, sweep round the 
curves of the Becky Mountains, ascend the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, or dash through its tunnelled sides, and 
hasten to the golden gates of San Francisco on the 
Pacific coast. The Pacific railroad stretching thus, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, nearly 4,000 miles, 
shall bind the east and west together, and open up the 
coxmtry to settlement and the development of its re- 
sources. Thus the general prosperity of the North 
became unparalleled, no poor suffered, for there was 
enough and to spare. Enough to feed the home popula- 
tions, to send food to the starving in the South, and 
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eiq^rt a yast quantity abroad. That this prosperi^ 
was not fietitioas, nor Imsed on inflated cnirenoy, is 
evident from the &ot, that two years have passed since 
the dose of the war» and still the prosperity continues. 
Ifany feared that if the war should cease suddenly 
(which it did) thousands would be broken up by the 
sudden change of circumstances ; but instead of this, 
few became bankrupt, and the prosperity continued, as 
the people prepared to meet it. 

Although thousands of the young men left the halls 
of colleges for the seat of war, the schools were filled 
with children taught by lady teachers, and the colleges 
with students who had taken the place of those who left. 
Twice young men left the lUinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, for the scene of battle ; but their places 
were filled by others who were coming in ; and to-day 
it is more prosperous than ever, as a letter from the 
President informs me. All literary and collegiate in- 
stitutions flourished, and the debts they had contracted 
paid off. Books were written, and read by thousands 
more than they had ever been before. Those written 
on tUe war attained enormous circulation, spme reaching 
200,000 copies of one work. Annuals became quarterlies, 
and these were changed into monthlies, the monthly 
became a weekly, and the weeklies were turned into 
dailies, of eYenJint, secmidf and thh-d editions of 200,000 
copies daily, as the war despatches came in. 

The church charities and missionary societies shared 
in the jgeneral prosperity. As many ministers left as 
chaplains for the army, smaller congregations were 
united together, so as to be able to sustain a regular 
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ixnmtbrfi but fhis was soon abandoned, as the popnii- 
tion dontmued to increase. Through the war, and at 
its dose, no congregation was left without a minister 
on that account, and their salaries were largely in- 
creased instead of diminished, and so continues stiU. 
Of course, it was very different in the South, where 
their churches and colleges were turned into hospitals, 
their congregations broken up, and their missionary 
societies bankrupt. In the North the religious life sus- 
tained the people ; thousands flocked to the church of 
Gk>d, and prayer was made almost continually for those 
in the field of battle. Old churches were repaired, 
new ones were built, and contributions to the Home 
and Foreign Missions quadrupled what they had been 
before. The Methodist Episcopal Church at the close 
of the war, in the year 1866, received to her Home and 
Foreign liGssions one mUUon doUan, £200,000, the 
largest amount ever raised by any denomination for 
such a purpose. At the same period, 1866, was the 
year of her centennial existence in America, besides 
building new churches, sustaining the old, and supporting 
her ministry and institutions, she laid as a thank- 
offering on the altar of Gk>d, for charitable, literary, 
and religious purposes,>iv0 mUlions dollars, or £1,000,000 
sterling. 

The war is over, and the slaves emancipated ; the 
country is saved; 4,000,000 soldiers have returned to 
the sanctities of home, and the peacefiil pursuits of life. 
The nation, having passed throu^ a second birth, or 
regeneration, is now again launched forth among the 
nations on a new career of prosperity. But let it never 
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be forgoUen that the slave holders' rebellion cost the 
nation more than a milUon Uvm^ and xxoht thousand 
millions dollars, or nearly £2,000,000,000. 



CHAPTER X. 
THE AMEBICAN OHUBOHES. 

COLONIAL AND BXYOLUTIONABY FBBI0D8 — SXPABATION OF THB 
OHUBOH AND 8TATB — THB TOLUNTAET PBINGZPLB — THB 
BYANOBLIOAL 0HUB0HB8: B9I800PALUN, OONOBBOATIONAL, 

. BAPnSTy WEBBYTEBJAX, AND MBTH0DI8T— THB GHUBOH 
AND HXB institutions: . TBMPBBANOB, BIBLB, KISSIONABY, 
AND SUNDAT SCHOOL SOCIBTIBS, COLUBOBS — ^PBBSS — ^UNITT 
— ^BBSPBCT — LOTALTT — THB NON-BYANGBLICAL : BOICAN- 
CATHOLIC, UNITABIAN, XJNIVBB8ALIST — TTFB8 AND 8HADB8 
OF UNBBLIBF: MOBMONISlf AND 8PIBITI8K. 



Thb founders and the fathers of the Amerioan churches 
were religions men. The fire of Ch>d bnmed in their 
sonis, and the peace of Ch>d reigned in their hearts : 
men who sacrificed all that was dear in the Old World 
to fonnd the kingdom of Ood in the New. They were 
tried men — ^whose faith and principles were severely 
tested, and who stood the fiery ordeal to which they 
were subjected ; men of the zeal of Baxtbb, the faith of 
OwBN, the genins of Milton, the patriotism of Hampdbn, 
and the bravery of Obomwbll. Such men were tha^ 
chosen instrmnents in the hands of Ood to fonnd the 
churches in New England. The other colonists had 
the same principles and privileges. The Dutch and 
Swedes founded churches in New York and Deleware, 
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the Quakers in Pennsylvaniay the Hngaenots in the 
Oarolinas, the Episcopalians in Virginia, and the Pres^ 
byterians and Methodists in the middle States. 

The charters whi6h thdy 6btained from the home 
govermnent breathed forth the same spirit, and were 
fonnded on the same broad principles of religions and 
political liberty. They formed the basis on which 
the government of the United States was afterwards 
founded, the saperstractnre on which the chnrches 
tested. " The glory of Ood and the advancement of the 
ChrigHanfaithy' were the objects stated in their covenant 
engagements with one another. They were faithfdl to 
the trust reposed in them ; posterity enjoy the exalted 
privileged flowing therefrom. During the century and 
a half of colonial connexion, they were like oases in the 
desert, gardens in the wilderness around, and light- 
houses along the Atlantic coast, to guide the feet of the 
«( Pilgrim Fathers," and tibeir numerous children in 
the way of life and liberty. Prior to the revolution 
the light began to grow dim, the fine gold to become 
dross ; the form of Christianity remained, but the 
spirit had well nigh departed. The Wesleys landed 
in Georgia as missionaries, and kindled a fire that 
never went out. Whxtbfield followed, and passed along 
the whole coast like a blazing comet, kindling a fire 
and a fervor wherever he went. New light shone upon 
the churches, new life was breathed into the fossilized 
forms, and new zeal was enkindled in their souls. 
Edwabds was blessed in his labors at Northampton; 
the Tennants, at New Jersey ; the Moravians, in Pezm- 
sylvania; Bbadiebd, in Deleware ; and Eliot, among the 
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Indiaiig. The Congregational Ghnrdies fixed their 
stakes in New England ; the Episcopalians their tent 
in Yizginia ; the Presbyterians found a congenial home 
in the middle States; the Baptists passed from the 
limited dimensions of Bhode Island to the sonny slopes 
and flowing streams of the southern States ; and the 
Methodists went everywhere preaching the word. The 
colonial churches were thus revived, and prepared to 
stand the storm that was about to beat upon them ; 
they survived the shock — ^not one of them foundered — 
but remained to live and flourish. 

The RevoUaionary War originated in the foolish 
attempt, on the part of the home government, to lay 
upon the colonists burdens they were not able to bear; 
and when they resisted, their chabtbb bights were 
taken away, to recover which the colonists took up 
anns against the mother coimtry. It is not necessary 
here to repeat what all who have read history know, — 
that after eight years of fearful conflict, the colonists 
obtained their independence^ and the people their poli- 
tical and religious Uberty. During that long period of 
war the churches suffered much ; many of the shepherds 
fled, and the sheep were scattered abroad, and left with- 
out a shepherd. Nearly all of the Episcopal ministers 
left, and returned to England. Jabbbtt and Whitb 
remained to gather the scattered sheep in Virginia and 
Maryland; Asbubt and Stbawbbidob, the few Methodists 
that were in the middle States ; while nearly all the 
pastors of the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist, 
Churches remained with their people in the struggle. 
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SNnUNGBISKllZlCT OV TBS CHUBCB. 

The union of one parttoalar branch of the ohurch and 
etate is not of divine origin, or apostolic precedent. It 
was not known to Christ or to His apostles, nor was 
it in consonance with His Spirit, or His teaching. Let 
those who will plead for it, find the precedent with the 
priests of Egypt, Ghreece, and Borne ; the prophets ci 
Baal; the Brahmins of Hmdoo; the llamas of Thibet; 
and the priests of China and Japan. Ever since the 
days of Constantine the unnatural union of church and 
state has been the prolific source of almost all the eyils 
that have cursed the church, marred her beauty, and 
trammelled her steps in her march of conquest through 
the world. It was in reference to this event and its 
consequences that the seven apocalyptic angels sounded 
the trumpets of warning as indications of approaching 
danger. " He that Kath ears to lieaty let him hear xthat 
tJie Spirit saith unto the churches,** 

In only two of the early colonies was the church 
established by law, and the process of separation 
between church and state in these was gradual and 
not sudden. First, private meetings of dissenters in 
Virginia and Massachussetts were allowed ; second, the 
meetings that were held in private soon became pubUc; 
third, dissenters were relieved from paying tithes or 
taxes to the support of any state church; and fourth, 
the support of any church by law was abolished, leaving 
each ohurch to the support of its own adherents, while 
the state protected all in their equal rights and privi- 
leges. The last vestige of state support was swept 
away in the Bevolution, especially as the ministers. 
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generally of the Established Ohnroh» abandoned their 
flooks, and either retired to England, or went to British 
North America. 

THE YOLTTHTABT PBDfOIPLB. 

The voluntary prineipUf by which all the churches are 
sustained, originated first in the inadequate support 
given by the home government to the colonial churches ; 
and secondly, by the earnestness and energy of the 
colonists themselves to supply the want thus left vacant. 
If a new church was necessary to build, dr an old one 
to repair, instead of waiting on some government 
official, who magnified his office by repulsive manners 
or tedious delays, the colonists put their hands in their 
own pockets, and said to each other, " Gome, and let us 
build the house of the Lord." In making the effort, 
they succeeded beyond their expectations, and soon 
foimd it was " more blessed to give than to receive.*' 
In this way the separation of the church and state was 
effected, and in this manner the voluntary principle 
arose, and with it rose the condition of the churches; 
upon it all the American churches rest for support. The 
aggregate of that support in general, as well as the 
detail in particular, claims a passing notice. The 
amount of money spent in the support of the most 
costly State Church Establishment in the world is 
perhaps that of Great Britain ; yet it does not excel the 
support given on the voluntary principle to the churches 
in America. 

The amoimt paid the clergy of the EstabUshed Ohuroh 
in Great Britain and Wales by the State is £4,299,885, 
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What the value of the church property is, and what 
the amount paid to the ministers of dissenting churches, 
I cannot say. The voluntary principle in America, in 
less than a century, has accomplished a great work. 

Value of Church Property in America - £50,000,000 
' Average and total annual support (£150.) £7,500,000 

Number of Churches .... 50,000 

„ Ministers, active, superanuate ) ^ri aaa 

andUcentiate / ^^'^^ 

Oiurch accommodation sittings - 25,000,000 

The above are approximate figures, based on the 
census of 1860, and making allowance for the increased 
growth since then ; yet the figures may be considered 
under rather than over what they really are at present. 

The parsonage and collegiate property belonging to 
the various churches I am unable to give, but it is 
very large, as nearly all the colleges, seminaries and 
universities are endowed and supported by the churches 
and not by the State. 

THE EVANGELICAL GHXJBCHBS. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church was the first planted 
in America, and was for a time established by law, and 
nurtured and cherished by the home government. It 
received a precedence and support no other church 
did, yet its ziumbers increased but slowly until the 
revolution. During that time it was almost prostrated ; 
but in 1785, when it was organized, it rose again, and 
has since gone on flourishing, if not so rapidly as 
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others, yet uiiakiiig considerable progress in the Luger 
dties of the east. If the oonntry had been left to its 
spiritual direction exclnsively, it would have been a 
Sodom ere this : for a person may travel in some parts 
of the west fifty or an hundred miles without meeting 
with one of its churches, and visit hundreds of towns 
without finding one of its rectors. Yet we rqoioe to 
say that this branch of the Church of Christ is becoming 
more useful, and extending her borders more widely. 
It is said that some foxier or fic€ of her bishops are 
ritualistic, and several of the clergy, while the body of 
the people are sound in the faith, and some of the 
bishops and a large number of the clergy are devoted 
and laborious in their Master's service. Bitualism is 
not suited to the American taste. There are 88 dioceses, 
48 bishops, 2,110 parishes, 2,078 clergy, 186,766 com- 
munieants or church members, and 118,069 Sabbath 
school children and young people in connexion with 
the Sabbath school and Bible classes. 

The Congregational Church, or Church of the "Pilgrim 
Fathers," next to the Protestant Episcopal, is the oldest 
in the colonies. It is almost exclusively limited to the 
New England States, having never had an entrance to 
the South, on account of its hostility to slavery. In 
1864, I went to hear the Bev. Exm Wabd Bkmhm 
preach to a congregation in Philadelphia; it was 
about to organize into a second Congr€^tional 
Church: he had come to assist it. It was the second 
in Philadelphia, a city of more than half a million 
population, where were already 68 Episcopal, 62 
Presbyterian, 48 Baptist, and 64 Methodist churches. 
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In the west and north-west the Congregational ohurches 
are spreading and progi-essing ; still, perhaps, this 
ohnrch has had the least increase of any other in the 
United States, which may be partly owing to her want 
of connexional unity in church government, which unity 
is a tower of strength to the other churches, as the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Methodist. Although 
comparatiyely limited to New England and a few of 
the western States, her religious freedom and principles 
of political liberty have swept over the whole country, 
and have moulded its institutions, find guided the 
thought and course of the nation in some of its most 
difficult periods. It also sustains one of the most suc- 
cessful foreign missionary societies in the world, and has 
planted the gospel in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Greece, 
and the Sandwich Islands. Churches, 2,500; ministers, 
2,480 ; chm*ch membership, 257,684 ; Sabbath school 
children, 206,441. 

The Baptist Churches form a large ecclesiastical 
family, and, -next to the Congregational, are the 
oldest. They are abo the second largest denomination 
in America. Like the Congregational chm*ches, their 
form of church government is independent, each con- 
gi*egation being a church court in itself, and having no 
Ifffol unity with any other congregation of the same 
body, consequently it suffers largely in having no 
central government to unite the efforts, or direct the 
energies of the whole. The only central idea of 
doctrinal unity among them being immersion as an 
exclusive form of baptism, there being a great variety 
of doctrines, usages, and opinions among them. This 
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denomination has spread exiennvely all over the United 
States, and has nmneroos chnrohes, and many able 
ministers as preachers, writers and pastors. A large 
membership of generally devoted persons and zealons 
Christians are attached to it. There are 590 associations, 
12,186 chnrches, 8,649 ministers and licentiates, and 
994,620 chm-ch members. To these may be added 
half a million more of other minor Baptists, and about 
5,000 chnrches, and as many ministers. 

The PreHbi/Un€ui Churches in America were founded 
by Irishmen. They may be divided into old and new 
school : United Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
and to which may be added the Dutch Beformed 
and German Beformed. The Ptesbyteiian Churches 
have spread extensively over the southern, middle and 
western States, and have exerted a gracious moral 
influence over the minds of the people. They also 
sustain extensive foreign missions. Many of their 
ministers are eloquent and able expositors of the Word 
of God, and their members liberal and devoted in the 
cause of Christ. They are certainly more pious than 
the same chm*ches in the old country, except it be the 
Free Church of Scotland, whom they most resemble in 
spirit and worship. The Cui/therlaiuk, although Pres- 
byterians in their form of chm'ch government, are more 
methodistic in their spirit and manner of worship. The 
old and new school Presbyterian have 5,029 churches, 
4,122 ministers, 417,620 church members ; the other 
smaller branches would increase the entire membership 
to 550,000, the churches to 6,000, and the ministers to 
about 5|500. 



f 
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The MeUiodut Church in America, like the Presby- 
terian, was founded by Irishmen. PmLIpEMBUBTyBoBSBT 
St^wbsidoe and Bobbbt Ejko laid the foundation. It 
bias spread over all the country, and has become by far 
the largest and wealthiest of the American churches, 
although one of the youngest of the whole. In the 
proper place we devote a chapter to this subject, and 
merely give the statistics here. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its cognate branches in the United States 
number about 14,000 ministers, 2,000,000 members, 
8,000,000 hearers (including members), 2,000,000 Sab^ 
bath school children. Church, parsonage, press, and 
collegiate property, dglO,000,000 steiling. 

She has one-third of the ohm*ch sittings and ont-foarth 
of the church membership in the United States. In 
1866, the centenary year of her existence, she raised for 
her home and foreign missions, dg200,000. As a cen- 
tenary thank-offering for collegiate and charitable 
purposes, dgl,O0O,0OO. 

The ratio of increase of the above chm*ches for the 
half of this century, from 1800 to 1850, based upon the 
national census, has been as follows: 

Congregational Church, as • - 2} to 1 

Baptist Churches „ - - 5i „ 

Pi'otestant Episcopal „ - - 6 ,, 

Presbyterian Churches „ - - 8^ n 

Methodist Episcopal „ - - 17J „ 

There are some minor denominations in the United 
States, who arc not counted uuder the above heads, that 
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might claim a passing notice, sudi as tbe Lutheran, 
Moravian, Friends, and others, whose spirit, zeal, and 
labour to extend the Bedeemer*s Kingdom have been 
crowned with great success. It is a beautiful sight to 
see eadi tribe of God's Israel taking up its line of 
march towards the heavenly Canaan. As it was with 
the Israelites of old, as they marched through the 
wilderness with the cloudy pillar before them, four of 
the twelve tribes became standard bearers for the rest ; 
so it might be said the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopalian are the standard-bearers of the sacra- 
mental hosts of God's elect, as they travel toward the 
promised land. 

THB OHUBOHSS AND THBIB mSTXTUTIOKS. 

The various Temperance Societies in America derive 
their life and support firom their connexion with the 
churches. Many of the Sabbath schools are Temperance 
Societies, and often hold their week meetings in the 
church on turn. 

The Avieiican Bible Society was organized in 1816, 
and has been a blessing to thousands since then. It 
has its branches and auxiUaiy societies in all the States 
and territories, and agents are numerous and active in 
raising contributions and scatteiing the Scriptures like 
leaves of the Tree of Life all over the land, and through 
the missionaries on the foreign stations, and among 
foreign nations. There is scarcely a hotel, ship or 
steamboat that is not supplied with the Word of Life, 
and scarcely an American home without a large family 
Bible laid upon the stand for daily use in domestic 
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worship. The translations of the American Bible Society 
are nmnerons and yalnable, not only for her own poly- 
glot emigrants, but ako for transmission abroad. 
The contributions to the society are lifted annually in 
all the churches, and the anniyersaries are held in 
some large central johurch where all can meet, or 
in alternate succession among the different churches in 
the smaller towns. 

The MitaUntary Societiea of the various churches have 
been numerous, successful, and well sustained. Those 
of the American board belonging to the New School 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches have been 
some of the most prosperous and successful in the 
world. The missions of the other Pi*esbyterian bodies, 
and the Protestant Episcopal have been extensive, while 
those of the Methodists have been especially so. The 
Baptists also have extensive missions, begun by the 
immortal Jxtdson and his immortal wives. After de- 
voting large sums to the support of the home missions 
in the west, among the new settiers and foreign emi- 
grants, the American churches have planted missions 
among nearly all the aboriginal tribes in the bounds of 
the United States ; also in Central and South America, 
West A&ica, and British India and Birmah, in China 
and Japan, the Sandwich Islands, Western Asia, and 
Eastern Europe. One of the American churches at the 
dose of its first century, in 1866, raised for the mission 
work £200,000, which was the largest ever raised before 
by any section of the Church of Christ. If its mission 
fund was such last year, what will it be in another 
century to come. The American churches are destined 
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to be the mission ohmrohes of the world. Their mis- 
sioiiaries even now traverse the shores of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, east and west of their own continent ; the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, the Missouri, IGssissippi, 
the Amazon, Laplatt and Parana, the prairies of the 
west, the Llanos of the South, the slopes of the Andes, 
the Cordilleras, and Bocky Mountains. Their voice is 
heard telling the story of the cross, with their brethren 
from Great Britain, on the shores of the Oanges and 
the Hoogly, in the plains of Hindoostan, and on the 
sides of the Hymalaya Mountains. Beautiful are their 
feet, as they carry the tidings of Salvation round the 
coasts of the Bosphorous, the Caspian, and Black Sea. 
the steppes of Northern Asia, and the mountains of 
Armenia, along the Syrian coast, and the dewy sides of 
Hermon, and the cedar slopes of Lebanon, the Isles of 
Greece, and the German fatherland. 

The Sandwich and Japanese Islands have opened 
their coral gates to bid the messengers of Salvation 
enter. The doors of the Celestial Empire have been 
opened wide for their admission, while Egypt and 
Ethiopia have stretched out their hands to bid them 
welcome in tiie name of the Lord. 

The Sabbath seJiooh in America embrace about 5,000,000 
pupils; they are in active and efficient organization. 
Each church has its own school, and each county a 
convention of the Sabbath schools of all. Each State 
a convention of all the delegates of these, and then 
there is a United States* Convention of the whole, which 
meets in Washington, or some central place in the 
Union* The Sunday school State- Conventims «re 
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meetings of great interest and profit, at which the best 
modes of Sabbath teaching are examined and discussed. 
In the county conventions, the delegates of the schools 
of the different churches meet for consultation and 
prayer. At the dose of one of these conventions, 
which is generally held in the summer, the children of 
each Sabbath school marches in procession, with their 
own teachers at their side, under banners, to some 
neighbouring grove, where food is provided and eaten, 
and then speeches are made by ministers and superin- 
tendents, and songs sung, and harmoniums played; 
sometimes one Sabbath school sings at a time, and 
sometimes the whole together. Beside these, there are 
monthly concerts, at which the schools of the different 
churches meet in some central church for singing and 
addresses. 

Clasncal Smninaties, Colleges^ and Univemtie$ are nearly 
all supported by the churches, instead of by the state. 
Pleasant and healthy is the rivalry on this subject, and 
wonderful are the results. The college property, uni- 
versity endowment, and efficient teaching, with the 
army of students who attend, is really marvellous. 
True it is, the course of study is not so tedious or so 
thorough as in the old country, but is more extensive 
and practical. 

The amount of money spent by the diffei*ent churches 
in their different literary institutions is really marvel- 
lous. Dr. Eluott, an Irishman, the author of '< Boman 
Catholicism Delineated,** was the first to introduce 
young ladies' colleges to counteract the nuns* schools 
established by the Catholics. The Methodist Church 
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adopted the plan; all the other ohnrdhds followed the 
example in swift succession ; so that now yonng ladies' 
colleges, in which are taught all the higher branches of 
education, are crowded with lady students of from 800 
to 400 in each college, — great has been the success. 
While the president, and, perhaps, one professor are 
gentlemen, all the rest of the teachers are ladies, who 
have graduated at other colleges. 

The ieeiUar pre$9 cannot be said to be unfriendly to 
the churches, but often aid and assist them by the 
influence it wields in commerce and politics, for the 
entire community feel the necessity of sustaining schools 
and churches for the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the nation. Hence, ministers generally 
receive the papers of the secular press either free, or 
at half-price. 

The religious preee^ however, is the right arm of the 
church. The weekly, monthly, and quarterly publica- 
tions amount to miUioni^ so do the books and periodicals 
of the Sabbath school. Each church has its own publi- 
cation society, which caters mental and moral food for 
the youth of its Sabbath schools and congregations. 

The unity of the clwrdhee is not so much seen in out- 
ward uniformity and external worship, as in the oneness 
of the doctrines they preach, the spirit they manifest, 
and the intercourse they have with each other. The 
fedl of man, an atonement for a//, the operation of the 
Spirit, and the need of a change of heart, with the 
profession of religion, are held forth in nearly all the 
churches. At public services and revival meetings, the 
ministers of the different churches often assist each 
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ofhoTy while fregnent interchange of pnlpits on Sabbath 
days take place among the ministers of all. The retpect 
paid to ministers of religion is general^ and better 
evidenced by many tokens of regard, rather than obse- 
qnions bows, or flippant language. The nation feels 
the need of ministers and churches, and are not slow to 
manifest their appreciation by liberal donations. In 
fEkct, men of the world know that the presence of 
schools, churches, and ministers are essentials to the 
prosperity of the community, and the value of property. 
For property is often valued not only for the commeroial« 
but also the literary and religious feicilities around it* 
Take the Bible, the school, and the church away from 
the American nation, and the government would go to 
pieces, and the country to ruin. Never could the Ame- 
rican government have been sustained in its late conflict 
were it not for the aid given by the churches in the prayers 
offered, the services they rendered, and the men they 
sent into the field of conflict to save their country. Into 
this struggle one church sent a quarter of a milUan 
mm}. The government was sustained, the country 
sav^d, the churches prospered, and slavery destroyed. 
M Ood bless all the churches, and blessed be God who 
has given us the churches,** said the late President 
Lincoln. 

the non-evanoelical ghxtbches. 

The Eoman Catholic Chxareh in America stands at the 
head of all the un-evangelical churches, as the oldest 
and the largest. Her increase latterly in the United 
Btates is almost exclusively confined to the Catholic 
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emigration troia the old eountriesy Ireland fnmiBhing 
about the largest oontingeney. Scarcely any natiye 
Americans belong to that church, and her converts from 
Protestantism have been still less. In the large cities 
and railroad and river towns she bnilds large chnrches, 
erects nimneries and monkeries, and schools attached, 
by which she tries to give her own children and others 
a higher and a lower education. In the smaller towns 
and country places, there are scarcely any Bomanists 
to be found, and there they have lost nuUian$ of their 
people. The National Intelligencer gives the following 
statistics: Archbishops, 7; bishops, 85; priests, 2,215 ; 
churches and chapels, 8,884 ; schools and academies, 
1,404 ; pupils, 80,000 ; convents and monasteries, 862; 
orphan asylums, 150, with 9,000 children. The Catholic 
population may be set down, in round numbers, at 
8,000,000 ; yet the half of these could not obtain church 
accommodation from the number of churches they have 
built. There is no doubt at all but they have lost 
enormously in the United States. Bishop England, in 
a letter to Rome, said that 50,000 were lost in his 
diocese alone. Priest Mullxn, writing from New 
Orleans, to the Irish Tablet, Dublin, in April, 1852, 
states that, after examining the statistics of Catholic 
emigration to America, from different countries, that at 
that time they had lost of their population in America, 
1,980,000. Since then, they must have lost nearly 
another million, so that the number lost to that church 
of her people, up to the present time, is about 8,000,000. 
There are very few of the second and third generation 
of Catholic emigrants, who remain connected with that 
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ehnroh at all* On a small drcait the writer trayelled 
in niinoisy he fotmd about fifteen families of Irish 
Catholic oiiffiif who had become devoted Methodists. 
The same will apply to the number that join Baptist 
and Ftesbyterian churches. In travelling extensively 
through the conntiy, I have met htmdreds of fiunilies 
who had thus left Romanism for Methodism. 

A few facts have produced these results : 

1. — There is a moral and political atmosphere thrown 
around the Catholic mind that is death to his system. 
The freedom of thought ; the equality of man before 
laWy human and divine ; the right of private judgment ; 
and accountability to Ood, meets him evexywhere. To 
an American mind, no thought is more revolting or 
absurd than that <' the priest can forgive sins." Often, 
when pressed with this question, the tongue has denied 
what the conscience was trained to believe, and Patrick 
has often found himself in a dilemma between the tw6« 
The whole genius and spirit of the political system is 
opposed to Popery. 

2. — ^A few years ago, the hierarchy with the priests 
endeavoured to obtain the public school funds, and 
appropriate them to the support of Boman Catholic 
schools, over which the priests had exclusive control. 
This led to a severe conflict, in which the priests and 
their adherents were defeated, several Catholic rioters 
being shot down in the streets. 

8. — ^Another conflict arose in the church itself be- 
tween the people and the bishops, in which the latt^ 
endeavoured to obtain the control of all the church and 
ecclesiastical property, by deeding the property to 
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ihemselTefl. The people objected, and laws were passed 
by the seyeral legislatures reqniriBg the deeds of ecde- 
siastical property to be Tested in laymen for the benefit 
of the ohnrches. 

. 4. — ^The part the clergy took some years ago, in con- 
trolling and directing the votes of their people, led to 
the formation of the '' American Party," wbidb. was 
extremely hostile to popery; so that at the time I 
landed in America, popery was everywhere the object 
of hatred and contempt. 

5. — ^The rioting propensities of this part of the popu- 
lation is remarkable — ^there being few riots committed in 
the United States in which they are not implicated — 
even in connexion with the most solemn events. 
Scarcely can they attend a fdnenJ of their own people 
withont either racing, drinking, or fitting coming 
home. The American people cannot understand the 
mixing things sacred and tender with the proCtme and 
savage. Yet, popery in America is of a much milder 
form and more enlightened type than in Europe. Al- 
though popery has lost in America /tiZ/y as many people 
as she has now attending her mass-houses, yet the 
greatest danger to the American people will come from 
this source, and the next great conflict there will be 
with this political system. 

The Unitarians arose in America in the New England 
States, at a time when the church of the ** Pilgrim 
Fathers** was cold and dead, having little of religious 
life or fervor. The leaven spread secretly among 
ministers and congregations, and was not fully known 
until the heart-searching preaching and revivals of 

h 
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Edwabds and Whiiefibld exposed it to view. As the 
number of those who were awakened and converted in 
these revivals became more nximerons and decided in 
reiligion, so the rest who remained indifferent to either 
their own conversion or that of others, came ont as 
Unitarians. The infidel Hume said, " If Ghristianity 
be true, it is tremendously true.** The Unitarians con- 
sequently rejected the fall of man, the Divinity and 
Atonement of Christ, the Divinity and Personality of 
the Holy Spirit, and the need of a change of heart as a 
preparation for heaven. Errors, so pleasing to corrupt 
human nature, and flattering to the pride of man, soon 
gathered round them the careless and indifferent in 
religion, the pride and wealth of the State; those who 
trusted in their own works instead of the sacrifice of 
Christ. In Boston, nearly every Congregational church 
became Unitarian, and throughout New England a 
large proportion of the congregations and miiiisters 
also. It is, however, principally limitiBd to the New 
England States, the rest of the nation being too intel- 
ligent and sensible to receive its feJlacies and vagaries. 
At present it is dying of coniaumptioh, and Episcopalians 
and Catholics are buying up its churched> and absorbing 
its congregations. The hearts of the young long for 
the Living Water and the Bread of Life, instead of the 
dry crusts of Unitarian sophistries. 

About the same time, and in the same place, arose 
Universdlism: the one from the Pelagian corruption that 
ensued from the ispiritual death that pervaded the Nen^ 
England churches, the other fifom the hyper-Calvaioism 
preached in those times. While Unitarianism ascended 
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to the upper strata of society, flattering its pride and 
pomp, Uniyersalism descended to the lower strata, and 
ministered to the Tices and the follies of the vulgar 
and the low; consequently, around this system gather 
idl who entertain a hope of heayen, yet Uto in sin. 
Wherever you find a village or community whose morals 
are low, you may always trace their connexion with 
this blighting system; and wherever you find a man 
of loose or low morals he is sure to be one of this 
persuasion. Still I have found some persons among 
this people whose life and practice were better than 
their creed. While stationed in Petersburg, Illinois, a 
few years ago, as I was dressing one morning in my 
room, about the dawn of day, I heard a knock at my 
study-door, and went to see. A young lad said, " Sir, 
come down, my father is dying, he wants you to pray 
with him.*' I asked, who is your fftther ? Having in- 
formed me : I remembered Mr. G was a Universalist 

of loud profession. I went with the lad to his father's 
house ; the candles were still lit, and the grey dawn 
was beaming through the windows. The rooms were 
crowded with Universalists and sympathising friends ; 
eight children were about to be left fatherless, the 
weeping wifa sat by the bed-side, and in the bed lay 
the man wasted by disease, and terror-stricken by 
unpardoned sin and a future judgment. Stretching out 
his hand to me, he said he was glad to see me ; he had 
felt wretched and miserable on account of his sins, and 
could find no relief in the errors he embraced. He felt 
he must die, and he was unprepared for death. All 
this was said in the presence of his Universalist friends* 
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I saw he was awakened, and was ready to come to 
Christ. I tried to direct him to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. He burst into tears. 
We knelt in prayer, and he called on the Name of the 
Lord. Next day I visited him again : he was not far 
firom the Kingdom. I left hxm calling on the Name of 
the Lord. I was scarcely returned to my home when 
his sons came after me. I went in. The room was 
crowded with weeping friends whom I had left a few 
moments before. I drew near the dying man, his fruse 
was lit np with a heavenly light, and his soul was 
happy in the Lord : he had just obtained mercy, and 
was warning his friends and urging them to come to 
Ghrist. He died a few days after, rejoicing in the Lord. 
Swendenborgians, Tunkers, Shakers, Winebrenarians, 
Christians, and CampbeUites form the completion of 
the minor unevangelical sects, most of whom are im- 
mersionists in their views of baptism. The largest of 
these sects is the last mentioned. They are the followers 
of the late Alexakdeb Campbell, an Lishman by birth, 
a Presbyterian minister in his younger days, a Baptist 
after, and lastly, the founder of a sect who are numerous 
in the west. Mr. Campbell was a fine scholar, an 
eloquent controversialist, and a voluminous writer. He 
died a year ago. His followers first assumed the name 
of Beformers, then Disciples, now Christians, and by 
others are known as CampbeUites. Mr. Campbell and 
his followers made an earnest attack on the leading 
doctrines and institutions of the churches, and in their 
stead ofiered to the people Salvation through vmns}iion. 
He ridiculed the necesRity of a change of heart, or the 
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piofesaion of the forgLveness of einB in ahy other way 
than by baptism. So easy a form of religion soon took 
hold of the indifferent and the irreligioiis : the system 
became popular, and thousands left the Baptist ohnrchy 
and some the Ftesbyterian and others to join it, so that 
the denomination is made np of nearly all kinds of 
ism$ — ^Unitarian, Universalist, and the apostates from 
other ohnrohes — ^the only bond of nnity among them 
hemg bapHtm/or the remission of sins. This denomination 
is feeling the outside pressure of the evangelioal churches 
around them, and, as a consequence, they, are becoming 
more evangelical themselves. They are at present in a 
transition state, and probably will, ere long, merge into 
the Baptist church from whence they came, or, being 
evangelised in spirit and doctrine, become usefol in 
society, otherwise they are destined to melt away. 
Whenever the piety and zeal of evangelical churches 
become low and lukewarm, then the tinevangelical pros- 
per; and as sooii as the orthodox are revived and 
flourish, the others die and perish. 



TTFB8 AND SHADSS OF UNBELIEF. 

At the time of the American Revolution, the country 
was inundated with French infidelity; as the French 
Bevolution acted on the American. Many feared for 
the Ark of Ood in those days, but there were always 
faithful men who stood by it, so that it never passed 
into the hands of the Philistines. From the Declaration 
of Independence and formation of the Union to the 
present time, there has been lai'ge importations of 
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Oerman rationalism with every wave of emigration 
that rolled fibom the fatherland. 

In the spring and smnmer months of the year, as the 
smi shines warm, and the dew falls gently, and the 
rains descend freely, and the breezes blow, the earth 
brings forth weeds as well as fruits, tares as well as 
wheat, thorns as well as flowers, and fangi as well as 
the usefrd vegetation. These must be separated the 
one from the other ; the predous from the vile ; then 
the vineyard of the Lord shall be filled with fruitful 
vines, and the churches with ti*ees of righteousness. 
From these, several importations of French and Ger- 
man infidelity arose different circles and societies of 
Atheists, Deists, Socialists, and Fourrierists, &c., who 
jTormed separate settlements and societies, and distinct 
organizations, which lived and flourished for a short 
time, until the stench of their corruption became so 
unbearable to the senses of refined society, and their 
immorality so dangerous to community, that in many 
instances the people broke them up, in others they died 
out from innate depravity, and the exhaustion of the 
means squandered by the leaders. 

From the newness of the country, the liberality of the 
institutions, and the fr*eedom of the government, Ame- 
rica formed an attractive field for the varied forms of 
infideUty, and the spurious systems of false Christianity. 
But the country that was so well adapted to their intro- 
duction and trial, was also the means of their exposure 
and overthrow. For the people having once examined 
their character and tendency, abandoned them to 
foreigners, or to their own destruction. Some of these 
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societies and sects, though bearing the name of Chxistiany 
are in reality anti-Christian and anti-religions. 

THX MOBMOMS 

Claim an outside and inside vietr. Flippant and piurtial 
writers, such as Bubton and others, who have seen the 
outside only of Mormonism, who have been feasted and 
flattered by Young, the high priest of Mormonism, who 
haye sat at his table, and saw a few of his smiling 
wives and children, have written glowing descriptionB 
of the city of the saints, its spacious streets, flowing 
streams, sparkling fountains, cultivated gardens, religi- 
ous assemblies, and peaceable citizens. They saw not 
that the heat-is and Ju»)ies of these so-called saints 
who were whited sepulchres, which outwardly appeared 
fidr to men, but within were full of all uneleanness ! 

Occasionally there escapes from this den of lions, 
some faithful Daniel to tell the tale of his sufierings 
and woe; not unfrequently many a modest Vashd escapes 
from the harems of these beastial lords, to describe the 
domestic circle of Mormon life in Utah, where crying 
children, scolding wives, jarring husbands, crushed 
hopes, and broken hearts, make the leading elements of 
the inner circle. The inner life of Mormon families is 
written in lustt deceit^ bloody and murder, and shall never 
be known until the last day reveal it. Originating in 
York State, it grew for a while in Nauvoo, Illinois, on 
the banks of the Mississippi, until the people could not 
bear its corruptions; they shot the founder, Smith, 
burned his temple, and drove the saints out of the 
Garden State to Missouri. Not at home there, und^ 
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the leadership of Bbioham YouNa, they moved to Utah, 
and settled between the monntains on the shores of the ' 
Salt Lake, as if consdous of the need of that mineral 
to save them from putrefaction ; or unconsciously ful- 
filling the prophecy of Ezekiel who said, ''that the 
miiy and marshy places should be given to salt." — 
Ezekiel zlvii. 11. 

The Mormon church and settlements are now ex- 
clusively dependent upon foreign emigrations and foreign 
converts. Their missionaries are out in all parts of 
Europe, even in Asia and Africa, disseminating their 
views and gathering their converts from all parts — 
scarcely can they find one now among the American 
people at home. This nest of hornets, this Augean 
stable will shortly be disturbed, and cleansed of its 
foulness. Numerous settlements of Christians are en- 
circling the city of the saints, and the railroad and tele- 
graph will expose its weakness, and, ere long, after a 
short, sharp contest, the Mormon settlements shall be 
filled with Oentile converts, and the Mormon church 
shall be either purged of its sins or overthrown, and 
the pollutions of polygamy shall give place to the 
sanctities of Christian married life. 

SPIBinSM, 

Or as it is misnamed Spiritualism, is a far more coiTupt 
system than Mormonism, more secretly carried on in 
domestic life and social circles, and more widely ex- 
tended in its ramifications through society, and far 
more dangerous, as it threatens to sap the foundations 
of society itself, and overthrow the most sacred and 
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solemn institutions of the land. There is no donbt but 
' andent sorcery and modem Spiritualism are the $mnSf 
and that the anathemas of heaven levelled against it in 
ancient times, belong to modem SpintUni. From this 
source the andent Jewish church met with much 
trouble. It early tried to ally itself to Christianity, 
even in the days of Christ and his apostles ; it obtained 
a foothold in the churches of Pergamos and Thyatira ; 
it re-appeared in the dark ages, and in the early history 
of New England. The great Teacher said, " Men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil.'* 
'< Neither come they to the light, lest their deeds should 
be reproved.'* The agents of this foulest of all systems 
of error can perform only in the night, or in the 
dark. The teachings and principles of the priests and 
priestesses of this dark demon system would defile these 
pages to quote them. Lasciviousness, fornication, 
adultery, witchcraft, hatred, strife, murder, have all fol- 
lowed the track of these unclean spirits in human form, 
as so many monsters from the lower regions. If a 
person were to take and mark the number of ttucldes 
and murden mentioned in the United States* papers for 
the last twelve years, he would find a very large pro- 
portion of them derived from this system. Generally 
when a banker fails, a clerk robs, a merchant breaks, 
or a husband leaves his wife and family, it has been 
found he was rapping with the Spirits, Or, if a woman 
abandons her husband and her family for a vile par- 
amour, the cause has been traced to her presence in 
the Spirit Circle. Here Satan has his seat and syna- 
gogue. Let each one say to himself, or herself, "My 
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80td eanie not thou into tlieir Hecret, ndne honotir be iiot thou 
united to their assembly.'* Hundreds of those who have 
attended the Spirit Circle are now mentally wrecked, 
and confined within state asylums, while the moral 
wrecks that lie on the outskirts of society might be 
reckoned by the thousand I 



CHAPTER XI. 
AMEBICAN REVIVALS. 

THE NEBD AMD THE PBBVALSNCE OF BEYIVALS OF BEUOION 
— THE OBSAT AWAXSNINO AMD BEVIYAL OF 1857-8 — THE 

PUBLIC PBATEB-MEETIMGS BEPOBTS OF MEETIMOS AMD 

C0MVEB8I0MS FBOM THE CITIES, TOWNS, STATES — THE 
CONNEXION OF THE AMEBICAN BEYIVALS WITH THOSE OF 
OBEAT BBITAIN, IBELAND, AND FIJI — ^ITS BELATION TO 
THE LATE CIVIL WAB AND EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES — 
THE BLESSED EFFECTS ON THE HOME CHUBOHES, AND 
THE STATE OF THE NATION. 

No chnrch can live without revivals. They are as 
necessary to its existence and prosperity as the April 
shower to the autumn vintage, the warmth of spring 
to the golden fruits of harvest. There may be churches 
without life, lamps without light, trees without foliage 
or fruit, and fields without vintage or grain, but they 
are only like the fossils of the Miocene ages, the statues 
of the gods, the relics of Pompeii, and the vintage of 
the Campaigna around the city of the Gsssars. 

Showers of blessings, streams of refreshing, and wells 
of Salvation, have ever characterized the progress of the 
Church of Ood in this world. The prophet, in his 
enraptured vision, saw the living streams flow from the 
threshhold of the temple and the south side of the altar, 
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until ihey reaohed the ankles, the knees, the loins; 
waters too deep to be passed oyer. — Ezekiel xlvii. 1, 12. 
No doubt the snocessiye measurements and depths 
indicated successiye eras of reyiyal in the Ghuroh of 
Ood, and the ultimate triumphs of His cause in the 
world.' The apostle, in his apocalyptic yisions, saw the 
Biyer of Life gushing out from the Throne of Ood and 
of the Lamb, flowing through the midst of the Paradise 
aboye; while on either bank grew the Tree of Life, 
whose fruit and leayes were for the healing and sus- 
tenance of the nations. 

The church has ever had seasons of revival, and 
showers of blessing. What were the days of the 
apostles, but " times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord?" — ^Acts iii. 19. The Pentecostal efifusion 
of the Spirit was the spring time of the church — ^the 
harvest is to follow. These were the times which 
prophets sang, and patriarchs longed to see. The 
Reformation era was a great season of revival, and 
time of refreshing from Ood. The church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the churches of the other colonies have 
been founded in revivals, and have continued to live 
only through the same reviving influences from on high. 

From the declaration of independence, and formation 
of the United States* government to the present time, 
the churches have been blessed with many and great 
revivals. It is not the object of the writer to narrate 
these, but to give a brief sketch of that great awakening 
of 1857-8, which preceded the late civil war, and pre- 
pared the country and the churches for the approaching 
conflict. 
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TBB OBBAT BSYITAL OV 1857-8* 

In the aatnmn of 1857, Gk>d laid His hand on the 
commercial relations of the conntry, which became 
suddenly deranged. He oyerthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of the stock-sellers. 
Thousands who had been rich, suddenly became poor ; 
many who were in affluent circumstances were left 
penniless. The gay trappings of fashion were laid 
aside for the robes of mourning. The mind of the 
nation was absorbed in dollars, dimes, and cents; it 
suddenly found it was grasping only a shadow. There 
was an empty void that nothing earthly could fill. 
Merchants and their clerks turned from the shrines of 
mammon to the altar of Ood. The churches were 
opened for daily prayer, the stores and shops for prayer- 
meetings ; merchants who lost all their earthly goods, 
began to seek the pearl of great price. Those who 
lost their earthly estates and became bankrupt, were 
made rich in faith, and heirs of the inheritance of the 
saints in light ; men who could only talk of mammon 
and the world before, now talked of Jesus and the 
reviyal. Great was the change — great were the results. 

On the 14th October, 1857, the financial disorder 
which had prevailed with increasing seyerity for many 
weeks, reached its crisis in an oyerwhelming panic 
that prostrated the whole monetary system of the 
country. Virtually in one hour, the struggle was over. 
While the conflict for life was yet intense, an humble 
individual, unheard of in Wall-street, had been prompted 
to do something for the relief of the distressed merchants 
of the city. He was a down town missionary, one of 
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the feeUe few whom Divine meroy, kinder to as than 
oorselyes, had spared to this ohnrch-deserted quarter of 
the dty. This missionary, sustained by the Beformed 
Protestant Dutch Ohurch in 'V^^lliam-street, to explore 
the surrounding field, visit the sick and the poor, and 
bring in the inhabitants and strangers to the house of 
Ood. According to the statement published, while 
walking down town one day, conceiyed the thought that 
an hour of prayer could be profitably employed by the 
business men ; confining no one to the whole hour, but 
coming in and going out at their convenience. He 
mentioned the idea to one or two persons, but no one 
thought much of it ; yet he resolved to carry it out. 
The hour appointed came ; three persons met in a little 
room on the third floor, in the Consistory building in 
the rear of the church, and prayer was there offered. 
Mr. TiAifPHKEB, the missionary, presided, and one clergy- 
inan was present. The next meeting was composed of 
six persons; the next, of twenty persons; the next 
meeting was held in the middle room on the second 
floor, and now on every Wednesday noon, the business 
men's prayer-meeting attracted increasing numbers. 
Its striking fitness and increasing usefulness were 
noticed in the newspapers, secular and religious, and 
the suggestion was earnestly made, that it should be 
opened eVery day instead of weekly. This was promptly 
done, and Hie meeting room overflowed and filled a 
second, and ev^tuijly a third room in the same building, 
making three crowded prayer -meetings, one above 
another in animated progress at one and the same hour. 
The seats were all filled, and tibe passages and entrance 
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began to be choked withnnmben, rendering it soaroely 
possible io ptes in or out. The hundreds who daily 
went sway disappointed of admission, oreated a visible 
demand for more room, and the John-stlreet Methodist 
(dnirehand leotiire room were both opened for daily 
noon prayer-meetings, by a committee of the Tonng 
Men*0 Ghristian Association, and were crowded at once 
with attendants. 

Meetings were multiplied iii other parts of the dty, 
and the example spread to PMladelphia, to Boston, and 
io other dties, nntil th^ was scarcely a town of im- 
jportancein the United States, save a few in the sonth,in 
which the biisiness men's daily prayer-meeting was not a 
flourishing institution, and a leiiding agency in the unpre- 
cedented awakening of public interest in religion, which 
nowcalBt all the other wonders of the age into the shade. 

To trace the origin, or rather the originiJ agencies, 
of this Divine work is a deeper task than we here 
propose. We should be led more immediately to con- 
sider the revival conventions and synOdical visitations 
M chmrehes, the Sabbath school conventions, and sys- 
teibatic visitatu>n of parishes, which have been held in 
various parts of the cbttntry for some two years before. 
We Should then find that only a few of the more recent 
andgeneral symptoms of thelMvinemovement in theheart 
of the church had been touched ; and the linked suc- 
cession of events would lead us farther and further back^ 
from one past revival to another, and from one iostrU- 
mentality to another, until we had lost sight of the 
pi^esent state of things from winch we staHed, among 
tte endlesa raunfications ol its complex (Origin. 
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TheNaaiiday Prayer-meetings. — ^First in order» we hare 
taken the noonday prayer-meetings, not dedding the 
d^ee of priority to whioh this moyement is entitled 
among the instmments of the present state of things, 
but regarding them simply as the first and most remark- 
able public demonstration of the national awakening. 
The remaining pages will be mainly a compilation of 
records and reports, in the language of others. 

Systematic visitation, on the part of the ministers 
and chorches in New York, with greater effort and 
activity in the Snnday schools, were fonnd efficient 
means for promoting the 'revival. The visitation first 
commenced among the poor, nntil it reached the rich, 
the number of whom who attended no place of worship 
was found enormous. Several Sunday schools originated 
city missions, and these became, in a short time, self 
supporting churches. 

The Prayer Meeting in John-street Methodist Church. — 
The noon prayer-meeting, held daily, in the Methodist 
church in John-street, was opened in February, after 
three rooms in the Consistory building of the Reformed 
Dutch church, in Fulton-street, were found to be too 
small to accommodate the increasing multitudes, who 
were desirous of assembling at noon, at some convenient 
place down town, for devotional exercises, similar to 
those in the Dutch church. The meeting was composed 
daily of about two thousand persons, consisting of two 
audiences — one in the main audience room, and the 
otiier in the basement. 

Burton's Theatre.— On the 17th of March, Burton's 
theatre, in Ghambers'-street, New York^ was thrown 
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open for pirayer-ineetixigs. .Says a wxiter: "Half an 
hoiur before the time appointed for begimiing the ezer^^ 
the house was paoked in every comer, from the pit to 
the roof. By noon the entrances to the hall were so 
densely thronged, that it required great exertions to get 
within hearing distance. People clnng to every pro- 
jection along the walls ; they piled themselves up on 
seats, and crowded the whole stage beneath and above 
and behind the curtain. The street in front was lined 
with carriages. 

Daily noon prayer-meetings were established in other 
p&rts of the dty, in connexion with several mission 
churches ; these were also largely attended, and became 
great centres of life, light, and blessing. A weekly 
bulletin of the various prayer-meetings in the city was 
posted at the steam boat and ferry landings, railroad 
depots, and newspaper o£Sces, and other public places 
throughout the dty. 



THE FLYINO ABTILLBRT OV HXAVKN; 

Among 'the Methodist agencies in the revival was a 
prayer-meeting association, composed of many of the 
prominent laity of the denomination, a retired mer- 
chant being its leader. They went around to different 
churches on Sunday, and in many instances initiated the 
work. The exercises consisted of short prayers, hymns 
and exhortations. Among the most energetic members 
of the prayer-meetiog was ex-Aldennan Wbslbt Smith, 
assisted by ex-Gounoilman Jonathan PuBDT. Theprayer- 
meetmg association achieved great success. In conse- 

X 
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quence of their zeal in the work, they were called by the 
pro&ne, <<The flying artillery of heaven." 

JaifM^B Hall, PkUadelphiaf was opened to noon-day 
prayer-meetingSy which, probably,, were the largest 
prayer-meetings ever held on the American continent — 
thousands attending. At one of these meetings* a re- 
quest was made, that persons desirous of prayer should 
rise and raise their hands. A hard-featured man, long 
an infidel and an enemy to all good, arose with both 
hands above his head, and tears streaming down his 
cheeks! 

At Newark, morning as well as noon prayer-meetings 
were established. These meetings were attended to 
overflowing. Thirty pastors and preachers in the city 
reported about 8,000 conversions. 

At Pattsnon, New Jersey; in Plainfield and Hoboketi, 
union prayer-meetings were thronged with anxious in- 
quirers, and so in Jersey city. 

In Albany , two union prayer-meetings were held daily, 
beside special services in nearly all the churches. At 
half-past eight o'clock every morning tiie Court of Ap- 
peals rooms were thrown open for the members of the 
legislature, and all who could attend them. 

At Troy 9 the prayer-meetings were -^ell attended, and 
hundreds were brought under the power of the gospel, 
among whom were many noted for wickedness 
before.' 

At Hudson, all the churches united in holding a 
union prayer-meeting, which became the means of good 
to many. 

At PottgJikeepsie, the union prayer-meetings were held 
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ftt four o'doek, p.x. AboTe 800 persons professed oon- 
▼ersum, «ad nniied with the several ohnrohes. 

Ai PeektkUlt five o'clock prayer-meeting was com- 
menoed in the Methodist church, which was largely 
attended. The work of reviyal oommenoed in the 
Babhath school of the above churchy and spread through 
town to the other churches. Conversions about 850. 

At Utiea, the churches united and held daily union 
prayer-meetings. The noon and afternoon meetings 
became so thronged that some of the largest churches 
were thrown open to morning meetings^ which were 
also crowded. 

At Schenectady t two daily prayer-meetings were held, 
and in the evening every church-bell sounded for prayer. 
A large number were converted to Qod, and such a 
time of gracious visitation the oldest inhabitants had 
never seen. 

In BuffaloCf the revival influence was greatly increased 
in. the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and (German 
churches. Hundreds were brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

At Geneva^ a revival of great stillness, depth and 
solemnity was prevalent at the Presbyterian church, 
under Dr. WmsLow, which was extending to the other 
churches. 

At Pittsburg f ihe daily prayer-meetings were thronged, 
and crowds surrounded the altars for prayer in the 
different churches. 

In Cleveland, daily morning prayer-meetings were held 
in nearly all the churches, which were largely attended. 
One church held five daily meetings, commencing at 
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aix in the monuag and olosiiig $t nins at xugbt. f^hoxifi 
1,000 personB professed religion and united with the 
diffarent ohnrohest 

In OineinnatH and India$u)poU$9 the daily prayer- 
meetipgs were introduced with similar results. 

In Chieago, more than 2,000 business men met at 
the daily prayer-meetings, and the churches receiyed 
showers of spiritual blessing. Many merchants from 
other places coming on business to the city almost 
forgot their temporal for their eternal interests. 

At Detrtntf nearly all the churches were quickened, 
and received large accessions of conyerts. 

At LauitviUe, Kentucky, more than 1,000 attend the 
daily prayer-meeting. 

At St. Lomtf l^Eo., all the churches were crowded, 
and many conversions took place. 

From Washington the capital, to Omaha City, in Ne- 
bradsa territory^ a line of prayer-meetings extended the 
whole length of the road about 1,000 miles, so that 
ydijEtreyer a Christian traveller stopped to spend the 
evening he could find a crowded prayer-meeting Mtoa% 
^e entii;^ breadth of the great republic. 

In Washington, five daily prayer-meetings, were held, 
at some of which not less than a thousigid. persons 
attended. 

In BaUxmore, day& of fasting, a^d prayer were held at 
difiTerent churchep, union, prayer-meetinga w^e. also, 
held, and many were brought to the knowledge of the. 
truth, 

Al Bicknumd and. Lynchburg, similar meetings, were 
hold with like results. 
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In Boitm, the labours of Professor Fxmffn» of Oberlin 
college, were greatly blessed. Almost all the ehurohes 
shared in the heayenly inflnenoe; The same might be 
BtiA ot SpringfiMf Massaohnssetts. 

At lAffun^ working men's prayer-meetings were daily 
held, at which much good was done. The chorcbei 
were greatly blessed. 

At 2^M(r Bedford, thebnsiness and yonng men's prayer- 
meetings were greatly blessed. Oyer 8,000 persons 
professed religion. 

In HaoirhUlf Maaaehtmetti, soprofonndhadbeenthe 
Pivine impression that often half of the assembly was 
in silent weeping. Some of the most hardened men in 
the place were conyerted, and in many of the fiumiUes 
there was not one that was not either deeply penitent 
or rejoicing in the Lord. 

At New Haven f the reyival influence in connexion with 
the daily prayer-meetings was remarkable. 

The reyival in Tale College was, perhaps, without pre- 
cedent. A large number of the students were brought 
toOhrist. 

In Hartford, the fire-men were holding meetings in 
the several fire-engine houses. Hundreds firom among 
the fire companies were saved while the work went on 
in the city churches. 

At Bethd, Oonxiecticut, above two hundred ptbfessed 
religion and united with the different churches. 

In the city of PorUand, morning and noon prayer- 
meetings were held, at which thousands attended. The 
watchmen were also holding prayer-meetings in their 
watch-houses. 
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In Provideneet stioh times of religious interest were 
never known before. 

In Concord, the prayer-meetings were crowded. 

In almost all the cities and towns of the New England 
States, daily onion prayer-meetings were held, at which 
crowds attended, and many were converted. 

A summary of the revival from the following seventeen 
States will present the results in a more condensed 
form : 

New York State, reported 200 scenes of revival and 
above 6,000 converts, while New Tork city reported 
10,000. 

Maine had 88 towns, in which were great revivals, 
numerous conversions, and large accessions to the 
churches. 

New Hampshvi'e, reported 40 towns and 4,000 con- 
versions. 

Vermont, 89 towns and above 600 conversions. 

MaMochusaette, 147 towns and 5,000 conversions. 

Bhode Island, 86 revivals and 1,000 conversions. 

New Jersey, 60 scenes of revival and nearly 5,000 
conversions. 

Pennsylvania, beside the number of conversions al- 
ready referred to in some of her larger cities, had 65 
other scenes of revival and 5,000 conversions. 

Ohio, 200 towns and 12,000 conversions. 

Indiana, 150 towns as centres of revival, and 5,000 
conversions. 

Illinois, 150 towns and 4,000 conversions. 

Michigan, 60 towns and 1,500 conversions. 
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lotcd, 60 scenes of reyival and 1,500 conversions. 

Mumesota, 11 scenes of revival and 1,000 conversions. 

Mi$90Uiif 60 scenes of revival and 2,000 conversions. 

Virginia^ 50 places of revival and 1,500 conversions. 

Marylaivd^ 25 revivals and 1,500 conversions. 

Sotohm-n 8t(Ue$, about 80 scenes of revival and 10,000 
conversions, << of which," says the New York Exaimmrf 
** (me-third belonged to the Methodists."^ 

It will be seen that nearly all of the above revivals 
have been reported from cities and towns, with scarcely 
any from the conntry. 

The conntry revivals would have swelled the number 
reported to more than double its record ; beside those 
reported were given not at the close but in the process 
of the revival. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church received, as the re- 
sults of this great awakening, nearly 200,000 accessions 
to its membership. Supposing that all the other 
churches received 800,000, the whole number gathered 
into the American churches, as the result of that revival, 
could not have been less than half a fnilUon of converts. 

The wave of the Biver of Life rolled over to Ireland, 
swept along tiie shores of Great Britain and the German 
fatherland, until it reached the Coral Islands of the 
South Seas, and above 20,000 cannibals in Fiji bowed 
the knee to Christ, and became the freedmen of the Lord. 
Strange as it may appear, the wave of this revival 
rolled, passed the southern States to those far-off lands 
without touching the South at all, except a few oasis 

* From NamUiota tfRgMorkabU ConvenUms and Revwalt, ffc^ 
bj BeT. William C. Coiunt, Now York* 
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in the moral desert. There was a cause— slayeiy was 
there then. From the bosom of the ehorch, and the 
oiugmh of this revival a new power rose whioh smote the 
fetters of four nUlUons sl€we$. 

The frequent and powerful revivals with which the 
American churches have been blessed have saved them 
from spiritual apathy and icy formalism-^from the 
floods of French and Qerman infidelity — from the un- 
clean spirits, like frogs, that croak in Mormon temples 
and spirit circles, and from the followers of the man of 
sin and fedse prophet. Long may these showers of 
blessing continue to fall, until the whole country is filled 
with the light of Life Divine. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE RANDOLPH GEOVE CIRCUIT. 

XNTSBDrO THB ILLDTOIB OONVXBENOS — ^RANDOLPH'S 0B07X — 
M. RANDOLPH, ONE OF THE OLD SETTLBB8 — ^LTTTLBSYILLB 
— C0N7EB8I0NS — LONO AND 8H0BT POINT OBOTES — ^BB- 
LXaiOUS PBOSPBBITY — WAUFBLLA — VTBTBBIOUS AFFLIC- 
TIONS — funk's OBOVE 8ENAT0B FUNK AND FAXILT — 

SPBINO'S school-house — LOST IN THE WOODS CON- 

VBBSIONS — ^UNION CHUBGH — BLESSED BEVIVaL — BETHEL 
CHUBCH, CONTDTUBD BEVIVAL — BLOOMING 0B07E — THE 
FIBST MISSI0NAB7 AND FIB8T OONYEBTS — TWIN OBOTB OBEAT 
BEYIYAL — LETB07 CAMP MEETING. 

The annual session of the Illinois oonference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in Springfield, 
Illinois, early in October, 1854. From some of the 
leading members of the conference I had receiyed a 
cordial invitation "to come oyer and help them," as 
they needed ministers to fill the new and increasing 
openings which Providence was placing before them in 
this new and enterprising State. Having been con- 
verted through missionary instrumentality, and believing 
that the foreign mission work was my providential 
field of labour, I parted from my Irish brethren and 
friends with mutual prayer for one another. Through 
excessive toil in the Irish conference, my health became 
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somewhat impaired — a ohange of olimate and lighter 
labour were thought necessary. Already my father's 
jEamily had preceded me to Illinois, and united with the 
Methodist church there, having been members of the 
Wesleyan church in Ireland. Although the conference 
closed its session before I arriyed, a place was reserved 
for me on the Ba$id6lph Qrovs Circuit, near Bloomington, 
where I was to reside. The Bey. BsNjAMDf Babthelow 
was superintendent of the work, and I was appointed as 
assistant under the Bey. Gbobob Faxbbanx as presiding 
elder. 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America is <liyided into conference territories for the 
bishops, districts for the presiding elders, circuits for 
the country preachers, and stations for the town and 
city ministers. The bishops meet once a year and 
divide their territorial work among sixty conferences, 
and about forty States and territories over which they 
travel, presiding at the conferences, and superintending 
the work generally. The elders travel over districts em- 
bracing twelve or twenty circuits, or stations, preaching 
in each once a quarter, and holding the quarterly ses- 
sion of the circuit or station. The country pastor 
superintends four or more appointments, aided by a 
junior preacher, each follows the other in alternate suc- 
cession to the different appointments on the circuit. 
The stationed minister has but one church and congrega- 
tion to attend to, over whom he is placed as pastor, 
and to whom he preaches every Sabbath as their stated 
minister. 

On the Wednesday evening after I arrived, I preached 
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in ihe West Oharge (second) Methodist ohnroh, Bloom- 
ington, to a large and deeply attentive congregation. 
On the foIIoTOQg Sunday I preached in the West and 
East Charge churches morning and eyening ; while the 
Bey. WiLLiAK J. BuTLiDox, the pastor, improyed my 
father's death in an impressiye discourse from 2 Tim. 
iy. 6 — 8, to a large audience that afternoon. 

RANDOLPH GBOyS. 

The following week was spent in receiying and re- 
turning yisits, looking at different parts of the city, the 
aspects of the country, and obserying the changes and 
yariations of the climate. The equinoctial rains were 
all past, and already the dust of the Indian simmier 
was on the roads. The trees looked sere in their foliage — 
some flowers yet bloomed. Occasionally the atmosphere 
was as warm as a hot-house in Ireland, and lingering 
traces of tropical heat and yegetation marked the first 
week of Noyember, and the last of October. Swarms 
of house flies had to be fanned from the table during 
meals, by a fly-broom made of peacock's feathers, the 
wing of a wild turkey, or the branch of a peach tree. 
At niglit in the church, the congregation presented a 
noyel scene — ^a sea of faces and of fsms ; fans moying in 
eyery hand, and waying before eyery face. Often the 
preacher preached with a fem in his hand, another in 
the pulpit for an assistant if needed, while the ther- 
mometer stood at 75^ or 80^. 

Early in Noyember, I rode with the Bey. Obobob 
Faibbanx, the presiding elder, to Lyttlesyille, in Ban- 
dolph's Groye, to see my colleague Mr. Babthblow. 
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Mr. I*AiBBAKK was one of the most modest men, an ex*^ 
oellent preacher, and a somid administrator of ohnroh 
discipline. A few years ago he died in the joyfiil triumph 
of the £Bdth he preached to others ; his name is held 
dear in the memory of many, and of the writer. He 
was as a fathear to the jmdor preachers-^tender and 
affectionate. Soon we drove into the little village 
seated in the centre of a grove, beside a stream of 
water, a saw and a flouring mill, a post-office, and a 
shop or two. Here was the parsonage, and at home we 
fomid the minister, his wife, and little £Eunily. Brother 
Babthblow stood above six leet in height, with mnscnlar 
size proportioned, his wife as tall for her sex, but not so 
strong, was indeed *' an help-meet for him." Beside 
him she prayed in the prayer-meeting, after he preached 
from the pulpit. Their children were early consecrated 
to God ; in their youth they were converted; went to 
college, and from college to the field of battle in their 
cotmtry's cause, and came home safe, in answer to 
prayer. The father, though not a brilliant, was a 
fedthfal and a useful preacher, presenting the truth 
often with great force and power. 

Bandolph's Qrav4 formed the centre and the head of 
the circuit. The grove derived its name from an old 
gentleman of the name of Bandolph, who was one of 
the first white settlers, having come when the Indians 
were there, and remained long after they left. He en- 
joyed frontier life much more than one spent ia civil<- 
ization. He wished to hunt the deer when he chose, 
and to angle and to fowl when he pleased. The Illinois 
central railroad ran through his farm, killed some of Lis 
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(M^tUe ; and the pnfBxig noise of the engine, this ntUe 
of ihe can, and the sweep of the train, disturbed his 
pmiifBml tninqiiility. He sold out his faim, and re- 
Bioyfd to Kansas, 500 miles farther west, to escape the 
bnstle of the road ; but sinoe then, the railroad has 
readhed him in Kansas, and gone 500 miles farther 
toward the Boeky Mountains, on its way to the Pacific. 
A year later, he returned io reoeiye the last payment 
for his land. He sailed down the Missouri from Kansas 
to St. Louis, where he ventured on the train for 
Bloondngton, near his former home. On arriviDg at 
Bloomington, the shouting of carriage and omnibus 
driyears was so great, the moving to and firo of so many 
people so exciting, and the din and bustle of moving 
trains, railroad bells ringing, and steam whistles blowing, 
that he became nervous, and hesitated to step on the 
platform, lest the train should move from under hm. 
While he hesitated, the bells rang, the whistle blew, 
and the train started and brought him to Chicago, 180 
miles farther. There he got out, and returned the 
next day to Bloomiogton, and ventured ^out, being 
assisted by the condnctor. 

The grove contained three preaching appointeeiit9 — 
two in school houses, at either end, one in a church, in^ 
ibe village already referred to. Around each of these 
appointments, a dass and congregation gathered to 
worship. In the old frame church, the writer preached 
and held watch night services, on the last night of that 
year (being Sunday). Congregation was very- laxge ; 
the services were deeply solemn, and continued there 
apd in the nei^bouxhood during part of the week> At 
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th60e meetisgSy some oame forward to seek, and found 
religion. The shower of blessing thai thus ftU at 
Ghxistmas and new year was as an earnest of a maeh 
larger, that came at the following Easter, when, in 
connexion with the labours of two Baptist ministers, a 
blessed revival foUowed the united labors. On Easter 
eve, the writer preached to a crowded congregation ; at 
the close of the meeting, several persons were converted, 
and united with the Methodist chnroh, and some with 
the Baptist. In all, there were above thirty persons 
professed religion, more than half of whom cast in their 
lot with the Methodists. At the dose of the meeting, 
one of the Baptist ministers, while administering the 
rite of baptism to his converts, in the water, took fk 
chiU, which turned to fever, and resulted in his death 1 
When dying, I visited him; he told me the above fsMsts. 
He felt convinced he was going to die, but was not 
afraid; he was ready, and rejoiced in anticipation. 
His soul appeared very happy while I prayed with and 
commended him to Ood. Shortly after, he went tri- 
umphant home. In and around the grove, where the 
old church and two school houses stood, are now four 
new churches, each of which would hold more than 
attended the first three. From one Sabbath day to 
another all of these churches are crowded with attentive 



LONG AND SHOBT POINT 

Occupied the two extreme ends of a grove that stretched 
in crescent form, about six miles to the south and south- 
west of the above grove referred to. At Short Painty 
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the meetisgs were held in a school hoiue. Here some 
jomig men gave their hearts to GhKl, and oflSared 
their lives to their country's service during the war ; 
they returned home with the honorable soars of battle. 
At Ltmg Paint was a large society, fall of zeal and 
energy in the cause of Qod. The dass meetings, where 
old and yomig met and spoke, were Bethels, marked 
by the Divine presence and power. At almost every 
meeting good was done, and the work of grace began in 
the hearts of the young people, began to take deeper 
root, and bring forth frait to the glory of God. 

At the dose of the conference year, in September, a 
eamp meeting was held in the grove, at which many 
attended, but there were no conversions. The preaching 
was long, dry, cold, and argamentative, which chilled 
instead of qoickened the revival feelings of the miembers. 
As the camp was breaking np, some of the leading 
members besought me to remain with them, and transfer 
the meeting to a school house in the grove ; to this I 
consented, by getting my superintendent to fill my other 
appointments. At night we met in the old log school 
house, and while I was preaching, the power..of Qoi 
came down, and several rushed forward to the altar of 
prayer. Weeping parents knelt beside their sobbing 
children, and prayed for them with yearning love and 
tender pity. In a short time some seven or eight were 
made happy in the Saviour's love, most of whom con- 
tinue in his service to this day. This was the beginning 
of a glorious work, that still lives on in that neighbour- 
hood. In the grove, where the old school house stood, 
is now a large and comfortable church, where the word 
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is preftohed^ and a laige congregation assembles to 
worship, and the groye still echoes to the voice of praise 
ascending to the sky. 

WAUPBLL/L 

Lay a few miles farther south of this : a small town, 
suddenly created on the Illinois central railroad, where 
the railroad company have a machine shop, hotel, and 
some of their largest hnildings. A local preacher of 
the name of Bosdkbs had preceded me a few meetings ; 
he was the first preacher there. A few years since, 
after bringing np a large, respectable, and religions 
&mily, he died in peacefdl triumph, and went to Christ 
in Paradise. A young son, in his nineteenth year, 
preceded his father to the heavenly world. I was with 
him when he was passing away, and preached his 
funeral sermon to a large congregation. The surviving 
children are following in their father's footsteps. Hay 
they meet him in heaven. . As there was no church in the 
place, a kind-hearted Universalist, whose wife was a 
Methodist, opened his house for the preaching of the 
word. Here we often had some blessed meetings, and 
seasons of refreslung from on high. The pious woman, 
in whose house we met, has since died and gone to 
heaven. She was an humble, faithful woman. Her 
sorrows luve been turned into joy. Her eldest son 
sought the Lord, and found salvation ; went to the field' 
of battle, returned safe, and is now at home. 

Not far from this lived a family of the name of 
HAiacoMD, the subjects of a succession of mysterious 
and afflictive providences. I knew them weU^— the 
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hXker was an exhorier in the Methodist chnroh, a man 
of fine mind and devoted piety ; the mother was also a 
deeply devoted woman, so were nearly all their family 
then grown. The eldest son, a fine young man, perished 
in his country's conflict. The eldest daughter was 
married to a class-leader— he was killed by a stroke of 
lightning. The second daughter married — ^her hnsband 
was lost. The third daughter married — ^her hnsband 
was killed on the railroad, while attending to the train 
in the above town. The father was returning one cold 
night from the meeting in the above place, where he 
laboured hard for the conversion of souls during the 
evening; he fell, fainted, and died in his daughter's 
arms in a moment, on their way home, as they sat in 
the waggon ; so that he that laboured to bring souls to 
Ghrist a few hours before, was with his Lord and Master 
before the sun rose. The wife was leffc a widow, with 
three widowed daughters, and three younger children, 
and two grandchildren. " Thy Maker is thine husband, 
the Lord of Hosts is his name." '< Leave thy fatherless 
children imto me." 

** Qod moTas in a mytterions mj 
Hit wonders to perfonn.'* 

In Waupella, a good society and a large congregation 
have been gathered, and a neat new church has been 
built. The chimes of its bell fling their echoes on the 
passing breeze, as it sweeps the surrounding prairie, 
and calls the people to worship, and the children to 
Sabbath school. 
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funk's OBOVB 
Layafew miles north-west of this. It was the possession 
and the home of the late senator, Isaac Funk ; now of 
his children and heirs. About forty years ago, Isaac 
Funk and his brother Jssss left their home in Ohio and 
moved out to Illinois. They were poor young men, 
but honest and industrions. They married, united with 
the church, purchased small portions of land around 
them at 1.25 dollar per acre, traded in stock, added 
&rm to farm, became rich. Isaac sold above £10,000 
worth of stock in Chicago the winter after I arrived at 
his house. When he died, two years ago, he was pos- 
sessed of above 80,000 acres of some of the richest 
lands in Illinois, and his brother had about 15,000, half 
of that number. Both were stewards and trustees in the 
Methodist church when I went there. Their homes 
were the stopping-places of the preachers on the circuit 
and district. At camp-meetings they took a leading 
part, not so much in the devotional exercises as in the 
physical. If there happened to be any rowdy fellows of 
the baser sort that attempted to disturb the meeting, 
they were sure to feel the muscular grasp of these pow- 
erful men, and sue for peace s^d promise amendment. 
Their tables spread at these priihaeval feasts were co- 
vered with the richefift'mea;ts and the finest viands, open 
to all who might come and partake. Mrs. Isaac FuNk 
was a noble and devoted womiftti, one of the best of 
wives, and the most affectionate Of mothers. Few p^- 
sons could 1>e kinder to those who mini^red at the 
altar and visited her house. She would reinind yOti idtf 
the portrait of the time woman given in Proverbs., xxxi. 
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B seexned as if her life was a copy of that piotnre. 
Early in the spring of 1864, while attending his duties 
as senator in Springfield, the State capital, he was taken 
siok, reached Blbomington on his way home, became 
worse, and died of malignant erysipelas, at the residence 
of his son. On hearing of his sickness his wife hastened 
in to attend her husband, but becoming deeply afiFected 
at his approaching end, she, too, took sick and died on 
the same day! Two weeks after, his brother Jxssb also 
took sick and died of the same disease. Both have left 
large feimilies to mourn the loss of their departed re- 
latives, and to inherit the riches which they gathered. 

Futdc's Orove was often made to resound with the 
Toice of prayer and the song of praise. Often at camp- 
meetings have we heard those men bemoan their sins, 
and pour out their hearts in prayer to God, and call 
npon Him for mercy for themselyes and others 

Some of the largest trees of oak, ash, walnut, and 
Mokory, we have seen in this grove. So dense was the 
bvershJEidowing foliage of the trees in summer that the 
sun's Ught and heat were shut out from the ground be- 
neath. Sometimes the silence and solitude of the forest 
were broken by the echoes of the woodman's axe, the 
scream of the woodpecker, or the shrill sound of the 
rail-car whistle, or the call of the herdsman bringing 
home his flock. 

Farms are cultivating and houses building around the 
grove, which give more signs of life and comfort, while 
within, where the old school-house and the grave-yard 
stood, and the sleepers slept in the leafy grave, is now 
building a beautiful house of worship by the children of 
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the late senator Fuiix, and the members and friends of 
the ehnrob aronnd. 

SPBINO'S SOHOOL-HOUSB 

stood in the south-west end of Oldtown Timber, a groTe 
about eight miles south-east from Bloomington. It was 
the scene of an old camp-meeting, the grounds of which 
stretched along the heights of the Eickapoo creek, and 
by the side of springs which fed this stream. Here 
gathered the tribes of the Methodist Israel from fax and 
near to worship in this forest sanctuary. Here many a 
soul was conyerted to Gt)d, many a straying one was 
reclaimed, and many a beUever was made to rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. The preacher's stand, the 
congregation's seats and wooden tents still stood as 
mementos of the times when churches and school- 
houses were scarce, and the people gathered for a week 
or two in the &11 of the year to worship God in the 
leafy grove. ' Old members often referred, in their re- 
ligious experience, to those scenes of grace and times jof 
refreshing from on high. The school-house was also 
old; yet here the teacher met the children daily, and 
the Sabbath school met every Sunday morning, while 
the house was generally occupied in the afternoon by 
the preaching of the Word of Life. 

LOST IN THE WOOD. 

For this appointment, the writer lefk one Saturday 
afternoon the city of Bloomington. The sun was high, 
but as he rode on, it began to descend, as he thought, 
more rapidly than in Ireland : a latitude several degrees 
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£Eirttier north'. Nor was he mnch mistaken; forscarcely 
had the sun gone down, when the night fell suddenly 
abont him, but the darkness was again lit up by the 
liaing moon. At this time I reaohed the edge of the 
grove, and had to go near three miles farther before I 
oonid reach my destined plaoe. As I had never been 
this way before I was constrained to inquire the way ; 
bat instead of going the right way I wandered into the 
wrong, and followed it far into the woods and into the 
night. The road led me on to a beautifdl hill in the 
grove, and then divided into divergent roads for different 
directions. Here I halted, not knowing whither to go 
or what to do. To lie out in the wood all night did not 
appear at all desirable. I lifted np my heart to Gk>d 
and prayed for direction. I then arose and listened 
if, perhaps, I could hear some human sound or voice, 
as I could see neither face nor form. Scarcely was I 
a moment listening, when I heard the sound of a wood- 
man's axe, and marked the direction from whence it 
came. Grateful to God for this mercy, I rode on in 
that direction, and soon came out on the edge of the 
grove by the side of the right road, where a log-house 
stood, and a man outside of it chopping wood, t asked 
was this the way to Squire Pbicb*s ? He said it was. 
After he described the way I thanked him, and rode on. 
He called me back, saying, "I suppose you are the 
preacher ?" I said, " Yes." <* I have thought as you 
never came this way before, you would find it hard to 
get the way ; and although I am a very bad man, if 
you .would stay with us to-night, we will go with you to 
meeting to-morrow." I thanked him, and said I. would 
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aooept his kind offer. Galling out to his son at the 
distant stable, he said, <' Here, John Wbslby, take the 
preaoher*s horse." John Wbslkt, a fine boy of fourteen 
years, came and took the horse. I remarked, " It 
appears that although yon may be a bad man, as you 
say, there are still some traces of goodness about you." 
** Oh, yes," said he, ** though I am not what I ongjai 
to be, I like good people," He brought me into the 
house, introduced me to his wife and family, who wel- 
comed me as a messenger of mercy. The table was 
spread with the supper viands, of which we eat heartily : 
for, in America, the food of the poorest is both rich, 
varied, and abundant of meats, bread and fruit. The 
poorest log-houses are neatly carpeted, and the build- 
ings comfortable. After supper, before the children 
retired, the Bible was taken down, and the dust wiped 
off it, for it had not been used, perhaps, for months, or 
even years. Out of this I read, and then went to 
prayer, after singing a verse or two. While at prayer, 
I was led to refer to Uie time when we first believed — 
when the candle of the Lord shone upon us. Just 
then, I heard the sobbing cry of the man behind me. 
Whan done, he rose with the tears streaming from his 
eyes, and rushed out of the house. Like another Peter, 
he went out to weep bitterly ; nor did he return until 
the most of the family had retired to rest. When 
he came in his eyes were red with weeping. He then 
drew near me and said, <' It was the Lord that led you 
here to-night. I am," said he, again weeping, <'an old 
backslider. I know what religion is : for I have felt its 
power and tasted its blessings. My father and mother 
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fiyed and died members of the Methodist ohnroh. They 
died in the trimnphs of fedth. I sought religion and 
fonnd it. I left Ohio some time ago for Iowa, and 
reaohed this far in my journey. Here we thought we 
would remain for a while, and I neglected handing in 
my letter to the chnroh, or to nnite with it. I then 
neglected meeting, prayer, and fell into sin, and have 
kept irreligious company, and now I am one of the 
worst men in this place. But my desire is to return 
unto the Lord that He may have mercy upon me. And 
now I believe that Ood sent you this way to-night that 
I might be recoyered. It is as if an angel had visited 
me, when, in your prayer, you referred to the time 
when the candle of the Lord shone on me. The Spirit 
of God again returned to my soul, and I felt as if my 
heart would break." 

During this recital the man wept and sobbed alter- 
nately. I could not but see the hand of God in it. I 
tried to direct him to the Lord, against whom he had 
sinned so grievously, and again we knelt in prayer 
before God, when he appeared to have obtained relief 
from his burden and pardon for his sin. 

Early next morning, December 81st, we went to the 
school-house ; the congr^^tion gathered ; I preached. 
After preaching a large number remained for class- 
meeting. The above man referred to, with his wife, 
remained, and told how he had wandered from God, 
and in what a providential manner he was brought 
back, and now he wished to return and live to Gh>d. 
Subsequently, some of his &mily professed religion, 
and shortly after they removed to Iowa, farther west. 
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There were several devoted members belonging to this 
soeie^ and congregation. 

On Sunday, the 18th of the following March, we 
commenced a protracted meeting here, and continued 
it for several days. The weather was cold, but the 
congregations were large, and the people listened with 
deep attention. On the nights of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday several persons.came forward seeking and found 
. Salvation. On Thursday night, about nine o'clock, an 
overwhelming power came down on the meeting. In a 
few moments seven or eight persons were converted ; 
the old people wept for joy, and the young people 
shouted aloud the praises of the Lord ; mourners were 
comforted ; sinners were smitten ; all were deeply im- 
pressed. It was with difiSculty we could break up the 
meeting at eleven o'clock. Next night was also a scene 
of great power : several were blessed ! but one remained 
imconverted. He besoughi me to continue the meeting. 
I told him we could not, that we should have to close 
it that night. He caught me in his arms and cried, 
'*What must I do to be saved?" I directed him to 
Christ. The meeting broke up. He did not continue 
seeking, and remained unsaved for four years longer, 
until I returned to the same place, when he found 
Salvation. His name shall come up again. The effects 
of this blessed revival lasted a long time. My colleague, 
Mr. Babthxlow, laboured in it with zeal and energy. 
On one of the nights of the meeting, an unconverted 
but friendly man asked me to go home with him. I 
declined; but he pressed: I consented. As we rode 
through the timber he said to me, <'I shot a iMge 
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deer to-day, and I want yon to come and partake of 
it." I said I was glad to taste venison; it was a 
&yonrite meat with me. We reached the house. The 
winds were blowing and the snow Mling. As we en- 
tered a large log-fire blazed away in the open chimney. 
The children lay between two beds, in Dutch style, like 
turtles, with their heads sticking out. I never saw it 
before on this fashion. A large deer, skinned and 
cleaned, lay several hundred pounds weight upon a 
low, long table, waiting to be cut up in the morning. 
I need hardly say that the venison was excellent. In 
the early times the old settlers in BlinoiB lived princi- 
pally on venison ; for deer were then numerous, and 
wild honey abundant. At present herds of deer are 
scarce, but in the winter they frequent the woods, and 
in summer they may be caught on the prairies. 

mnON GHUBGH 

Was a church about three miles further east in the grove, 
bmlt by the Cumberland Presbyterians and the Metho- 
dists. Each denomination had preaching in it once in 
two weeks, which gave preaching every Sabbath to the 
people. On Saturday, January 18, 1855, the Methodist 
quarterly meeting was held at this church ; the writer 
preached at night, and the Bev. Ososos Faibbanks, P J!., 
preached in the morning, I again at night. Congrega- 
tions were very large, and the people serious. The 
night following the Bev. Mr. Babthblow preached an 
impressive sermon, and I followed in exhortation, 
during which several came forward to seek religion, 
and many were blessed, while old members rejoiced in 
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the Lord; many of these forward were their children, 
not a few of whom were Presbyterians. The next 
evening I preached, and invited persons forward to seek 
the Lord ; the altar was crowded with mourners ; .the 
great power of Ood came down ; a loud shout of glory 
went up; sinners began calling on the name of the 
Lord; mourners were passing from death unto life; 
great grace rested on many. During the next two 
nights Mr. Babthelow conducted the meeting; X was 
absent, but the Lord was there to wound and to heal. 
On Friday I returned, took diarge of the meeting; 
through the day prayer-meetings were held. At night 
I preached, invited forward, many others came, and 
several found peace in believing that night. The fol- 
lowing day and night the work continued on, several of 
the Presbyterians assisted; many of their young people 
were converted. At the close of the meeting this night, 
some had to be taken away in deep distress ; their cries 
echoed through the surrounding woods going home;^ 
many found it hard to leave, for the power of the Lord 
was present to heal. That night came on a fierce snow 
storm. The next day the snow fell fierce and fast, and 
the winds whistled through the surrounding grove — 
many cattle perished. At night the storm ceased, and 
the snow was about sixteen inches on the level, and 
very deep in drifts. It was the gi-eatest snow storm 
that had been for twenty years before. Our meeting 
was necessarily dosed, as the people could not get out. 
Large congregations and very blessed meetings con- 
tinued to be held in this place during the remainder of 
the year, and the young converts generally continued to 
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walk in the light of God's conntenance. Four years 
later the writer returned, but the exeiting Hx^ry of tJiat 
tkn$ he leaves to anoth^ chapter, being its most appro- 
priate place. 

BSTHSL 

Was the name given to a place where a Baptist church 
stood, some four miles further east in the same grove. 
The church was newly built, and its owners somewhat 
indebted to the Methodists for assisting them in building 
it, hence, they willingly gave it to them to hold occa- 
sional meetings. It was arranged for me to hold a 
protracted meeting there, the week following my labom*s 
at *' Union church." A young man came with me to 
show me the way, and break the snow-drift if necessary; 
on our way we met a waggon — a man and his family in a 
drift, so deep the horses could not draw them out ; we 
assisted, and they finally succeeded in getting out on 
their way. I went to the house of Mr. Jamss WmrR, 
one of the stewards of the circuit: we went to the 
church but no one came, the snow was so deep, and as 
yet the roads and lanes through the drifts unbroken. 
At this time there were not more than some seven or 
eight members in the neighbourhood, consequently the 
prospect of revival was very slim, and the labourers to 
assist very few; but Ood could raise out of these stones 
children unto Abraham. For several nights we con- 
tinued meetings here, but the weather became so cold 
we adjourned for a while. Shortly after we resumed it 
again, when a young woman, whom I married a short 
time before, came forward to seek religion; her husband 
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also appeared much a£Feoted. Two young men eanie 
together and knelt down dde by aide, eome whispered 
to me that they were not sincere, but mockers. I 
stooped and saw their fiAoes, but no sign of penitence 
on them, spoke to them, but there was ^o emotion or 
feeling in their voice, but a waggish smile upon their 
fjBkoes. I felt awfdl. I had never met the like before. 
I called on the congregation to unite with me in prayer^ 
I prayed that God might smite some of these young 
men with the mark of his displeasure as a waming-to 
otiiiers lest they also should come to mock, but spare 
the guilty, so as to lead him to repentance. When 
prayer was over the young men arose and retired; one 
of them was smitten while I was praying over him. 
That night he appeared on the verge of death, several 
went in different directions for physicians : none could 
be obtained until morning. At that time he began^to 
get some relief, and finally recovered. Shortly after he 
became a sincere penitent, sought and found mercy, and 
is now a member of the church he thus maligned, an^ 
the mercy he thus mocked. The feict of his being thus 
afiOiicted, created at the time a wide spread reverence 
for the cause and the services of God, and was the 
beginning of a gracious work. A few nights after,^a 
leading merchant in the community became deeply 
penitent, united with the church, and the same night 
received Salvation. He is now a talented local preacher, 
and successful physician in Bloomington. When made 
a partaker of divine grace, he became active and zealous 
in the cause of God. Congregations increased, sinners 
were saved, and in the place where I found but some 
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four or five members, I left above sixty at the end of 
the year. Glasses were formed, leaders appointed, and 
the work of Ood greatly prospered. I baptized a large 
mmiberofdnldren in this Baptist dhnrdh, atwhidiserYioes 
Baptists as well as Methodists devoutly worshipped. The 
gnunons presence of God was manifest : many tears were 
shed, and the power of the Lord was present to heal. 
At the dose of the conference year, in September, we 
had an excellent missionary meeting — ^the church could 
not contain the people; we adjourned to the grove, and 
there I preached a missionary sermon, and invited all 
who felt it their duty to give, to come forward and lay 
their offering on the table before which I stood, under 
the shade of a tree. Several advanced and laid down 
their offerings until they amounted to a sum four times 
larger than I at first expected. It was hard to part 
from such a people as this. Four years later I returned, 
and nearly all of those who professed religion in the 
above meetings remained faithfdl, but there was an un- 
pleasant feeling arose between the churches on politics, 
— ^to this I will refer again. 

BLOOMINO OBOVE 

Adjoins the city of Bloomington, lying south of it. It 
well sustains the name it bears, being beautiful for 
situation, and blooming with the beauties of varied 
vegetation in the summer months. One of the first 
white settlers in the country was a family of the name 
of Hkndbdc, who pitched their tent in this Grove about 
fifty years ago. Varied tribes of Indians dwelt then in 
the land. From these wandering sons of the forest. 
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Bev. JxssB Walkkb, the Methodist missionary, learned 
fhefjEMsi, and set out on his lengthened journey to reach 
them. The snow covered the ground, the weather was 
cold, but the missionary trayelled on until late one 
evening he reached the grove : saw the smoke of the 
lone white house ascend above the trees ; he rode up. 
Those within heard a taint call outside. On going out, 
Mr. Hemdbiz saw the missionary, invited him in, but 
he was not able to alight from hia horse, being frozen 
almost to death. He was carried in, laid by the side 
of the warm log-fire until he revived. The result was, 
the missionary brought Salvation to that house, for 
they had entertained an angel unawares. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hbmdkdl were converted, and united with the Methodist 
church. The husband lived and died in the fEuth and 
hope of the Gospel. The wife was alive when the writer 
reached America. From her lips he had- the above 
story in the same house, and by the. same fireside. 
Since then she also has gone to her reward above. 
JxsSB Wauob was the first missionary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hbndkdl the first Methodists, and their home the first 
preaching place in central Illinois. In those days no 
other denomination followed the white settlers as the 
Methodist itinerants did. The result is, Methodism 
possesses half the professing membership of the churches 
in the west. 

East and west of this grove were two school-houses, 
at winch preaching appointments were held, and to 
which the people gathered. At the Brick school-house' 
in the eadt, we held a protracted meeting in the winter^ 
at which some good was done and some souls were 
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Uessed. At Henahaw's aohool-hoase, west of the 
Grove, we held extra meetings, winttf and summer, at 
whkh several conversions took place, and some that 
came to scoff remained to pray. Congregations in- 
creased; a class was formed, over whom I placed a 
leader, who was instrumental in doing much good. In 
the summer the cholera was severe : many fell in town 
and country. While visiting the sick, praying with the 
dying, and burying the dead, John Adams was futhfol. 
He caught the disease, fell before it, but died in the 
triumph of fEdth. I hastened to visit his family : I 
knelt beside a cholera child in the cradle, and with the 
wee^nng wife and widowed mother. Never shall I for* 
get that hour. The power of Ood came down. The 
bereaved fGomly were comforted; the fatherless child 
recovered ; and the mother, who up to that time had 
opposed her husband, was a stranger to religicm, now 
mdted into contrition, gave her heart to God, and her 
hand to the minister. I received her into the church ; 
and when I had last seen her, she and her mother-in- 
law and Uttie feunily were regular in their attendance 
on the house of God. Between this Grove and V Funk's 
Grove" a prairie of some nules extended. Over it I 
rode from one appointment to another. About midway 
between, a new and solitary house stood. Where that 
house then stood, a town and railway station now stand. 
It is the beautiful littie town of Shirley, with one 
of the most picturesque and beautiful landscape views 
spread out before it. 
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TWIN OB07B. 

About two miles west of Bloomington stood two 
groves but a short distance apart. To these was giyen 
the appellatiye of ** Twin Orove.*' A sodety of some 
four or five members were here gathered, and a oongtj^ 
gation from time to time assembled to worship in a 
school-house in the edge of the grove. The steward's 
name was GnxBSPiE, the son of an Irishman who was 
a Catholic. Hundreds of thatuanda of such persons maj 
be found in the United States, whose parents or grand- 
parents were Catholics ; while the children or grand- 
children are devoted Methodists, pious Presbyterians, 
or Baptists. The church of Bome in the United States 
lives mostly by the emigration from Catholic Europe^ 
there being few of American birth who belong to that 
church. Father Oillbspib, as he was generally called, 
had a large family of interesting children, while himsdf 
was of Irish descent, his wife was of Dutch connexion. 
Their house was the home of the Methodist minister. 
Amthont Hazkkakrh was the class-leader, a man of 
futh, energy, and power in prayer, a sweet singer, and 
a good exhorter. A few Dutch fEunilies from Pennsyl- 
vania also moved into the neighbourhood, purchased 
land and settled there. The parents were religious 
people, and their children brought up under religious 
training. 

On Sunday, the 10th of June, Brother Babthelow> 
my colleague, held a meeting in the grove: a very large 
congregation attended, and a gracious influence rested 
on the people, some of whom wished to have a pro- 
tracted meeting. He announced for me to preach the 
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next evening and continae the meeting. At the above 
meeting a yonng minister the name of Lkabd» a member 
of one of the Ohio conferenoee, preached — a descendant 
ai one of the Lbasdb of Dmmsna in Ireland— to whom 
xefiBrenoe is made in the beantifdl volmne of the Bev. 
WzLLiAX Gboox, on "Ireland and the Oentenary of Ame- 
rican Methodism." On Monday evening I went to the 
sehool-honse in the grove, the congregation was large, 
and while preaching an extraordinary power came down 
on the people. The weather was wann, the season was 
busy ; some thought the people could not attend. I 
announced for meeting the next night. Through the 
following day I visited and prayed with several families. 
At night the congr^ation was so large that we conld 
scarcely find room to stand. While visiting in the fore- 
noon I went into a house by mistake, which I 
thought was one of our own people. An old and a 
young woman sat quilting as I entered. Finding I was 
not asked to sit down — ^which is remarkable in America 
— ^I took a chair and sat dowzL I asked several ques- 
tions; I was answered in monysyllables. lasked, <*shall 
we have prayer ?" They said, **you can pray as much 
as you like." I wished for a Bible to read, they not 
rising to get one, I rose and obtained one, and read ; 
they continued quilting. I knelt down to pray, and they 
quilted on. I rose and left, having never met with the 
like before or since. They were CampbdUUif a sect of 
people to whom I shall refer again. A yotuig man, a 
member of this family was paying his addresses to a 
young woman, the daughter of one of our most devoted 
Uromen. The above family were afraid if the young 
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woman got oonveried they shoxild lose her ; to preyent. 
this they brought her off from the meeting to distant 
dancing parties, but Gatherine was not happy at the 
dance. Her mother was praying for her at home. 
Under these circumstances the writer gave her up^ hat 
her mother would not. I had no faith for her c(m- 
version, her mother had. 

At night I announced for a prayer-meeting at teoi 
o'clock the next morning, and invited all who longed 
for Salvation to come. Early in the morning I heard 
old Mrs. OiLLBSPiB praying in her room up stairs, that 
€h)d would at this time convert her family. The tones 
of her voice trembled with emotion ; when I heard that 
prayer I believed the Lord would answer it. At ten a.ic. 
the people began to gather; we commenced the meeting; 
that morning several souls were converted — ^It was a 
time of great power. At night the congregation was 
so iMge, that the house could not hold more than 
half. Every person seemed deeply affected — an awful, 
solemnity rested on the people. Next morning the 
prayer-meeting exceeded the one preceding, some six 
or seven more were converted. At night the congrega- 
tion was still larger, and the people hung on the 
ministry of the word. The following morning was. 
another scene of great power. At night while addressing 
the people abotit their eternal interests, I remarked that, 
perhaps this time would be the last that some there 
would ever have of seeking Salvation again, and just 
then a loud scnream.of terror rose JErom a young woman 
qn my left; this mother rushed from where she stood to 
the young woman who had finllen down, threw heir arms 
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around her, weepix^, ''0 Oafherine, my ohild, my 
eihiid!" It was the above young woBian referred to. 
Having keard of the nnmerons eonyorts, many of them 
her yonng aseooiatesy she conid stay away no more- 
to-night she was smitten — ^her mother's prayers were 
a^wered — smother and daughter wept in eaeh other's 
arms ; the congregation wept too. All the way home 
she wepi, and all that night she prayed. Early the 
next morning she came to the meeting, and as I invited 
forward, she came saying : 

"I can bnt perish if I go, 
I am reflolved to try. 
For if I itay away, I know 
I must for erer die I ** 

With her came forward a large nnmber, every one of 
whom was converted that morning. The last was a 
yoimg lady of sixteen, whose father was an infidel ; he 
was on the outskirt of the crowd looking at his daughter,' 
when the heavenly light shone on her £etce, and her 
soul was made happy in Ood. He burst into tears — 
bowed in prayer-— called on the name of the Lord — ^was 
clearly converted— joined the church — and afterwards 
becanie a useful dasihleader. His wife was religious, the 
youngest daughter, fourteen years old, also sought and 
found. An old woman who was an Universalist, became 
deeply moved ; bursting into tears, she began tiidling 
on the Lord and found Salvation. Twelve years have 
passed, she is yet futhful; her youngest son was power- 
fully converted while I knelt by his side. The above 
young woman referred to had her sorrow turned mto 
io!v. Bhe sacrificed the person to whom she was enffaflred. 
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as he and his family were 8Co£5iig unbelievers. Slie 
has sixice married a pions man with whom she lives 
happy. Several of the yomig Dntoh people were also 
converted, and their parents rejoiced as well as prayed 
over them in Dutch. We sometimes sang the oKme 
hymn and tone in Dutch and English together. Hrs. 
GzLLBSPiB, the praying mother, had all her children 
converted, four sons and one daughter ; the youngest, 
that was then a child, has since been saved. About 
forty persons were converted at that meeting, the iSve 
members became fifty, and the fifty since increased ib 
a hundred. The old school-house has been replaced by 
a new and large one, and quite near it a new Methodist 
church is now filled with a large congregation firom 
Sabbath to. Sabbath. A few months since, they con- 
tributed above £100 (500 dollars) to the centenaiy 
ofierings of the churdi of their choice, some of which 
goes to the Irish Mission. 

USBOT OAMP MEBTINO. 

The town of Leroy lies about sixteen miles south-east 
of Bloomington. It is spread out on a small green 
prairie, almost entirely surrounded by timber. In the 
town, and around the edge of the groves, are several 
wealthy merchants and farmers. Some three churches 
and a seminary adorn the town, beside several shops 
and stores. On . Sabbath, 16th of September, after 
preaching in Bandolph's Orove, I set out for a Metho- 
dist camp meeting in a grove near Leroy, having been 
invited to preach for them at the camp meeting that 
evening. The day was fine, the afternoon warm, the 
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eyexung pleasant. On riding with some friends into 
the grove, we heard delightful singing. On approaching 
the camp the crowd of people appeared about 2000; 
horses, waggons, and carriages were all round the camp. 
The pulpit-stand was erected for the preachers, and 
numerous plank seats beneath the trees for the people; 
on either side of these were the numerous tents, and 
soon the people retired for evening tea, or supper. 
Shortly after the camp fires were kindled, the lights 
hung up to the trees shed down their radiance. The 
people came thronging in at the sound of a horn, and 
soon the vast area of plank seats was covered with a 
large congregation. I preached, toward the dose of 
the sermon a shout of Glory to God went up from the . 
preachers around me on the stand, and the members 
around the altar. I sat down in the midst of this ex- 
citement. Bev. S. Mabtyn, the son of an Irish Catholic, 
but one of the most eloquent preachers, gave an exhor- 
tation. While speaking, twenty-eight persons came 
forward to seek religion, many of whom were converted 
before midnight — ^the rest continued all night in prayer. 
At two ▲.!€.' I retired to get some sleep, but could not, 
'from the cries of the mourners and the songs of the 
pardoned. At the moi-ning meeting the last of them 
had obtained mercy. ** It wa4 a niylu nutch to be 
renwnbered.'' 



CHAPTER XIII. 
BLOOMINGTON WEST OHABGE. 

TBIP TO PABIS OONFBBENGS — ^MBTHOD OV OOMDUOTINO GHUBOH 
OOUBTS IN AMBBICA — KETHODm BFI800PAL AND PB0TB8T- 
ANT EPISCOPAL OHUBOHBS— COTT OF BLOOMINOTON: POPU- 
LATION, CHUBCHBS, BTO. — THB WBdT GHABOB MBTH0DI8T 
OHUBOH — ^BBVIVALS : IN THB BAST CHABOB OHUBOHyBBTHBL, 
DBOATUB— OBNEBAL CONFBBBNGB AT INDIANOPOLIS — ^FIB6T 
SB8SI0N OF THB CBNTBAL ILLINOIS OONFEBBNGB AT FBOBU 
— ^ILLINOIS GONFBBBNOB AT QUINOT — SI0BNBS8 AND BBGO- 
VBBT — ^AFPOINTMBNT TO FBTEBSBUBG STATION. 



OxTB labours on the Bandolph Grove circuit closed har- 
moniously. Our congregations had more than doubled ; 
our membership had nearly doubled ; our finances were 
greatly improved ; and our missionary collections were 
larger than ever before. We found it hard to part the 
old members, and harder still the young converts. 
Having commended them to Ood, we prepared to depart 
for the session of the Illinois conference at Paris. On 
Monday, September 8, 1855, Bev. Mr. Babthelow and 
myself set out for Paris, in the south-east part of the 
State, one hundred miles distant, in a carriage, across 
the Grand Prairie. The day was veiy wai*m, the roads 
good, and our horses strong and spirited. Soon the 
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Oroye was far behind, and we were fairly lannohed on 
one of the largest prairies in the world. 'Far as the eye 
could see before ns there was no grove, and scarcely 
any settlement : only the natural meadow spread out 
before us in undulating form, and with little variation. 
At noon we, however, reached a small settlement, 
where a few farmers pitdied their tents, built their 
shanties, and were turning over the virgin soil, some 
of which already was covered with a heavy crop of 
Indian com, from the last year's ploughing and this 
year's planting. Here we remained, dined, and rested 
for some two hours, and set out again for our lengthened 
journey. In the evening we reached MonticeUo, the 
county seat of Pyatt county, a town of about 1,600 
population, with some four churches, one of which was 
a Methodist. We drove through, and hastened forward 
to reach a country tavern, about two miles £rem town, 
on the crest of a beautiful hill that overlooked a vast 
stretch of prairie toward the east. Here we remained 
for the night, supped heartily, had prayer with the 
family, and retired to rest. When leaving in the morn- 
ing the landlady would receive no payment either for 
ourselves or horses, as we were ministers. This custom 
is more the rule than the exception in America. Hun- 
dreds of instances of kindness shown to ministers by 
the people, even by the unconverted, are quite general. 
As we drove on, the grass in some places was so high 
as to reach the top of the covered carriage in which we 
rode. In the distance we saw the whitened covers of 
tented waggons with large droves of stock moving 
westward, perhaps 500 miles to Elansas, or 1,000 to Co- 
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lorado. They were emigrants jonmeying to a distant 
State or new territory to find a larger fium and a better 
home for themselves and their children. JEow remark- 
able, that as hosts of emigrants land upon the eastern 
shores and melt into the surrounding population, the 
native American is moving westward, spreading the 
language, laws, and institutions -of his country, so that 
as the wave of European population rolls on, it fiJls 
into the grooves and channels ahready cut for it, and 
soon takes the national type, and assumes the national 
form already prepared for it. 

About noon we reached Sadora's Grove and passed 
by a lonely settlement. In the evening we reached a 
small village, where we spent the night, and resumed 
pur journey next morning. In the forenoon we got out 
of Prairie country, and skirted the bank of a stream 
and the edge' of a grove. Having crossed both we ear 
tered a beautifully picturesque country, with rich &rm8, 
fine houses, and large orchards, the trees of which were 
laden with apples and peaches. Soon the spires of 
the Paris churches were in view, and we drove into 
the streets, passed through the square, and found 
our lodging-place at the residence of a local preacher. 
Brother Audbbson. His house stood in the midst of a 
beautiful grove in the suburbs of the town. Here we 
found a very pleasant home with this kind family, 
with whom we enjoyed sweet intercourse in social and 
religious conversation. The town of Paris, Illinois, is 
very unlike its namesake in France, on the banks of 
the Seine. While the latter numbers more than n 
million of souls, the other did not number two tho.U' 
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sand. But names in the Old World are often reproduced 
in the New. 

The oonference opened its session in the Presbyterian 
ehnreh, as the new Methodist ohnroh was not quite 
ready. In America the custom is, whenever a synod, 
assembly, association, or conference of any of the 
churches meets in any town or city, all the churches 
and pulpits (except Episcopalian and Oatholic) are 
open to their ministrations, and the femiilies of the 
dilEerent denominations welcome the ministers to their 
respective homes, during the sittings of these ecdesias- 
iioal courts. Many a time during the session of his 
conference has the writer stayed at the home of a pious 
Episcopalian, Baptist, and Presbyterian, who received 
him as the messenger of the churches. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the unity and catholicity that exists 
among the churches in America. 

As the method of carrying on ecclesiastical courts 
in America is somewhat different bom the course 
pursued by similar bodies in the Old country, a brief 
description may not be out of place. About six o'clock, 
▲.X., an early prayer-meeting is held in the church, at 
which several ministers, members and visitors attend. 
Such meetings are often seasons of great power and 
blessing from on high. About half-past eight, A.x.9 
oonference opens with singing, reading, and prayer. 
The secretary then calls the roU, and the by-laws or 
rules are read for the government of the body during 
its session, especially when in debate. The various 
committees of the Bible, tract, and missionary cause 
ipre read out. If there are clergymen belonging to 
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other ohnrches present, they are introduced by th^ 
presiding bishop to the conference, and invited to a 
seat in the body, the conference remaining open nearly 
all the time. If there are oases of trial, these are given 
to a committee elected by the conference, to whom the 
committee report, and upon the report the conference 
decides. Then come in the reports from different fields 
of labour and different parts of the work. At this time 
much of the business is done up in airanied manner. 

As the method of conducting church bodies of this 
kind in America is very much modelled after .the 
political customs of the country, so to the mind of 
Europeans a great deal of disorder and confusion 
will appear, especially at the close of a session, when 
often important questions are rushed through without 
proper examination, some of which often have to be 
repealed at the ensuing session of the following year, 
when their action is found injurious. There is much 
room for improvement on this subject, and improve- 
ment is going on as the country becomes more settled, 
and the customs more fixed. An American assembly, 
or conference, will despatch more business in half the 
time that a similar body would take in Europe. 

In the afternoon, or at night, the conference seldom 
holds a session, for during that time the presiding 
bishop is in consultation with the presiding elders as 
his cabinet council, to assist in forming the stations of 
the preachers. During the same time the conference 
committees of the Bible, tract, and missionary cause, 
are busy preparing their reports for the morning session. 
Committees for the examination of candidates for the 
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ministry are also proceeding with their work ; also on 
candidates of the fint^ second, Mrd, and faurtfi year's 
probation, before admission to ministerial orders. Can- 
didates who have honorably fulfilled their two years of 
probation are now eligible to deacon's orders, and 
deacons who have filled their four years, to elder's 
orders. Each night a missionary, tract, Bible, or Sun- 
day school meeting is held, at which several eloquent 
speeches are made, and contributions taken for the 
objects presented — ^these meetings are generally crowded. 
On Saturday, appointments are announced for 
ministers to preach in the different churches in the city. 
About half-past eight on Sunday morning, the con- 
ference love-feast commences, at which many of the 
ministers speak; these are often powerful scenes of 
refreshing from on high. At half-past ten, or eleven, 
▲.X., the bishop preaches. At the close of his service, 
he ordains the candidates for deacon's orders. In the 
afternoon, at the close of a sermon by some leading 
minister, the bishop ordains the elders, in which service 
he is assisted by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. The whole service is very solemn, the form 
being that of the Episcopal Church, as abreviated by 
Mr. Wesley. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been considered by many as legitimate a successor of 
the old Established Church in America, as her junior 
sister the Protestant Episcopal. Fbamois Asbxtbt, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was the first, and for 
years the only bishop, in the United States, and as real 
a bishop as ever trod in apostolic steps, since the days 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul; and the church of 
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wliioh he was bishop was organized before the Pto^- 
testant Episcopal was formed at all. While the latter 
does not snbsoribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, or the 
Athanasian Creed, the former makes twenty-four of thj9 
Thirty-nine Articles her standard of doctrine, binding 
both on ministers and members. While some of the 
bishops and ministers of the Protestant Episcc^al 
Chivoh preach doctrines, and use practices, contrary to 
the doctrines and usages of their church, and yet are 
retained within it, those ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church who dare preach doctrines contrary 
to the same standards, would find themselves debarred 
their own pulpits, and excluded from their own ministry. 
But if it be objected that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has abridged and altered the Articles of Beligion, and 
ritualistic services of the Established Church, so has the 
Protestant Episcopal. But, after all, the unity lies in 
the oneness of futh and love, more than in the outward 
and ceremonial conformity. In the unity of the Spirit 
and the bonds of peace, may both these churches be one 
in Christ, with all the true Israel of Ood, in every 
place, who call on the name of the Lord, both theirs 
and ours. 

The last business done, at the close of a conference, 
is the reading of the appointments and stations of the 
preachers by the bishop, in the presence of a crowded 
congregation, who are waiting with anxiety to hear 
where the ministers are to go, and who shall be their 
own. The ministers, old and young, with many of 
their wives, attend, and are waiting to hear their names 
and appointments read out ; then the doxolog^- i» song. 
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and the oonferenoe is diamiBsed with a solenm bene- 
iiietion. The preaohen, knowing in a way no other 
ministers know, that they are itinerttnU — leaders indeed 
of the ehnroh militant— bid each other farewell, most 
of them to meet no more for another year, and some 
never, until they meet in heaven. 

The meeting of a Methodist conference of 200 or 250 
preachers, wi^ their powerfdl preaching, earnest prayers 
and sweet singing, attract crowds to their services from 
town and country, and produce a wonderful excitement 
in any town where they are assembled. Every church 
where they have ministered appears to catch something 
of the heavenly fire, and the unconverted are moved to 
hear the Qospel once more, and are often melted to 
tears if not converted to Gk>d. Seasons of revival ge- 
nerally accompany or follow the session of an annual 
conference. Special trains or extra carriages await the 
ministers at the close of conference to bear them to 
their different homes by the different roads at half fare. 
For the railroad companies generally allow Methodist 
ministers who live on their roads to travel for half fare 
all the year round, as well as to and from an annual 
conference. 

At this conference Bishop Jamxs presided, and was 
assisted at the close by Bishop Amxs. Both bishops 
are very popular with the Illinois conference ; both are 
excellent presiding officers, and eloquent preachers of 
the Word. 

On Sunday, the services were held in the New 
Methodist church. At the dose of the morning service 
a debt of £650 was paid off in a few moments, and 
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the tmilding was consecrated to the Triune God fi^ 
DiTine Worship. 19ie ohnrch was a beautifdl stractnre : 
cost about £8,000. At night the Bey. Dr. Gabtwbioht 
preached his semi-centennial sermon — having travelled 
fifty years in the ministry. 19ie church was crowded 
to overflowing, and the Baokwood's preacher recorded 
the events of his life in brief but graphic style, and so 
exciting as to move the audience to frequent bursts of 
laughter and weeping. Many of the facts he mentioned 
are told in his autobiography, and produce tiie same 
effects. 

At the close of the conference, the writer was received 
as a member of the Illinois conference — ^his ordination 
in the Irish conference being recognized — and his name 
was read out as stationed minister of the West Charge 
Methodist CSiurdi, Bloomington. Late on Monday 
night the conference closed its 8e0sion, and early next 
day the members were on their way home to their 
different fields of labour. On our way home we passed 
through the towns of east and west Urbana, the former 
numbering about 1,500 inhabitants, the latter had but 
a few new houses built around the railroad station. It 
has since changed its name to Champaign city, and has 
now a population of about 6,000, and is the seat of the 
next session of the Illinpis conference for September, 
1867. So rapidly do towns expand and cities rise in 
this new country. 

As we drew near to Bloomington we learned that a 
great fire broke out in the town the night before, and 
burned up a large proportion of the best business houses. 
On. reaching the place we found that a considerable 
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portion of the sliopfl ftroimd the square was burned 
down, amounting to a loss of several thousand dollars. 
Many snfTered in this disaster; but the town has gained, 
for where wooden buildings stood, large buildings of 
briok and stone now stand, of four and five stories high. 
Gity fires are very fireqnent in America on aecotmt of 
the dryness of the climate, the combustible nature of 
the buildings, and the scarcity of water. Bloomington 
has since then a regular fire company, with all the 
appliances attached thereto. 

BLOOXmOTON 

Stands on the north edge of Blooming Grove, and coven 
a large surface of beautiful undulating prairie, with 
several natural groves in the distance around it. It is 
one of the most beautifol sights for an inland town in 
the country. It stands in Central Illinois, sixty-one 
miles north-east of Springfield, the capital, and 128 
south-west of Chicago. The first settler was Mr. Jambs 
Alldt, who purchased the land on which the city stands, 
and laid it out into town lots about the year 1881. He 
was chosen its first senator to the legislature ; was a 
member of the West Charge Methodist church, at the 
tune the writer was appointed pastor, in 1856, and so 
continued until I left a few months ago. With the 
founder and father of Bloomington, the writer lived on 
intimate terms, and when leaving received from him 
one of the highest testimonies to the e£Eect of his labors 
in the diuroh. He was waiting, in feebleness of health 
extreme, for the Master's call to the Paradise above, 
when I left last October. 
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The toim of Blooxningtony which he founded, has 
sinee become a oity, with regular city charier, corpora- 
tion, wards, mayor, aldermen, ftc. It had a population 
of 4,000 when I entered it in 1854 ; it has now above 
18,000 inhabitants; two railroads run through it, the 
HUnoii Central, and Chicago and St. Louis. The foimdry 
and machine shops of the latter are located here, and 
give employment to about 1000 men, and support to 
above 2000 fiunilies, and an annual circulation of 
nearly £100,000. Here are some of the most hi^^y- 
finished railroad carriages built that runs on any rail- 
road in the world. I have travelled thousands of miles 
by railroad in different nations, but I never saw any as 
large or as beautifully finished as those in BloomingtonV 
belonging to the Chicago and St. Louis railway com- 
pany. Several other foundries, factories, mills, and 
machine shops, give a business aspect to the place that 
increases the trade and traffic. There are several 
banks and large hotels, about twenty churches, four of 
which are Methodist, three Presbyterian, two Baptist, 
one Episcopalian, one Boman Catholic, and one 
Lutheran. There are tw<r young ladies* seminaries, 
and the State Normal Listitution for the training of 
teachers for the district schools of the State ; this is 
one of the largest institutions of the kind in the United 
States; it has a regular faculty, and about 400 students* 
Here is also situated the Illinois Wesleyan university, 
of which Dr. Mxtnsbll is President, with a very efficient 
fjEUSulty to assist, and a roll of students of nearly 800 ; 
this institution is principallypatronized within the bounds 
of Central Illinois, and Illinois conferences. It has an 
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endowment of igSO^OOO, and has edneated some yonng 
men that are now filling important offices in chnroh 
and state ; it has often been blessed with great revivals, 
at which nmnerons students have been converted. A 
letter just received fiK>m Br. Munsbll, President, informs 
me, that the institution is this year in a very prosperous 
condition. 

The dty of Bloomington will figure in the future 
history of the country, as the birth place of the repub- 
lican party that overthrew the rebellion, emancipated 
the slaves, saved, and now rules the nation. Here in 
May, 1856, the year I was stationed there, the party 
originated, which afterwards became national and world- 
renowned. 

THB WSST CHABOS METHODIST CHXJBOH 

Was a new church, lately built in the west part of the 
city. Professor Sxabs, President of the Illinois Wesleyan 
university, was its first pastor. He was a finished 
scholar, a devoted Christian, one of the most fiEdthfal 
pastors, and a forcible preacher. From an intimate 
acquaintance with him the more I knew him the better 
I was enabled to appreciate his lofty religious diaraoter. 
Like the devoted Judson, he was blessed with three 
devoted wives, two of whom shone as lights in the 
churches, and passed before him to heaven, the third 
survives him. In the late war he entered the Union 
army as chaplain, and while attending the sick and 
dying soldiers, caught disease and shorUy after died, 
rejoicing in the Lord. 
Tb^ Bev. William J. Buti«ki>ob was second pastor 

p 
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and my predeeessor. He was eloquent as a preacher, 
and one of the most genial men. After the lapse 61 
twelve years he has returned to the East Charge ohturoh 
in Bloomingion, with a pastoral charge of about 700 
souls. At the time I was appointed to the West Charge 
ehurchthere was a membership of 90; and I returned, 
when leaving it, a membership of 116. My work wis 
to preach twice every Sabbath to this cohgr^tion, 
teach a Bible class in the Sabbath school, meet two 
classes in the week, and conduct a weekly prayer- . 
meeting every Wednesday, and an official meeting 
every Monday night. In the winter we commenced a 
series of protracted meetings, at which several souk 
were converted, and a number joined in church fellow- 
ship; congregations increased, and the classes were 
well attended. Bev. Hibam Buck was presiding elder 
on the district, of large and muscular frame. In the 
use of his voice he was a Boanerges, a powerful and 
effective preadier. 

After dosing our protliEUsted services in the We^ 
Charge I was asked to asfiiist in a meeting commenced 
at the East Charge, under the care of Bev. Mr. W^tb, 
the pastor. His health was not good, and he did not 
succeed in getting his brethren to work harmoniously. 
One night he left; me in charge of his meeting, and, 
instead of coming himself, dropped a note requesting 
me io preach and continue the meeting, or close it, as 
I bought best. TThis placed me in a position I did ncM; 
like : everything appeared to discourage. I lifted my 
heart to Ctod to direct me, preached a^ best I could. 
The power of God came down, and some sixteen or 
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sdTdntoen persons rushed forward to the commmiion 
ftils to seek the Lord. The stewards and leaders 
glkthisred romid» and that night some six or seven 
persons wtoe converted. The work of God now com- 
liienced, and the pastor took courage. A large nnmber 
were converted to GtoA, and great grace rested upon all. 
The East Charge Methodist church has been often 
Uessed with large and great revivals, and able and 
eloquent ministers. It has a very large membership, 
some of whom are leading men in the State, as well as 
in th(9 city, whose distiiigaished position, liberality and 
brotherly kindness, stamp a character on the chnreh, 
that make it a Motmt Zion in gospel privileges and 
spiritaal blessings. 

At the earnest reqiiest of Bev. Jomc S. Babgxb and 
several of the friends, I went out to the Baptist dinroh 
in Oldtown in the month of February to assist them in 
a protracted meeting. I rismamed with them for nearly 
ti week, preaching every night. At the close of each 
'serinon from fifteen to twenty persons came forward, 
and each night witnessed the conversion of many. Here 
was the place where, a year Wore, my labors were so 
greatly blessed of God. The showers of blessing still 
continued to fall, and many sought and found Salvation. 
Bcarcely had I reached home when five or six other 
pressing invitations came, urging me to come and assist 
at xnx)tracted meetings in different towns and places. 
As it was impossible for me to go to all, I went, at the 
request of Brother if oktooicsst, to Decatur, to assist 
him. On reachixig the place I found a gracious work 
abready commenced. That night, at the close of my 
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sermoxii uunty'^ht persons came forward seekmg re- 
ligioiiy many of whom were powerfdlly conTertecU It 
was a night never to be forgotten : such a soeno .of 
rejoieing I had seldom seen. The work went on wpisl 
above sixty persons professed religion and nnited with 
the ohnreh. . . 

OXNEBAL G0N7BBBN0E AT niDIANOPOIJS* 

Having labored hard through the winter at different 
and various protracted meetings, I took a respite in the 
beginning of May by going to the general conference 
at Indianopolis. On Thursday, the 8th of May, I sat 
out for the seat of the session by the Illinois central 
railroad to Pena. Pena was then a railroad junction 
where the Terre Haute and Alton railroad crossed the 
Illinois central railroad. A few new houses gathered 
round the station on the open prairie. Now the place 
has a population of about 2,000, with several important 
churches. It is a busy, thriving, and sucoessfdl town ; 
and as the country aroxmd becomes developed the town 
will continue to increase in population and commerce. 
Having spent the night in Paris, early next moiiiing I 
started on the train eastward. About nine, a.x., we 
crossed the Wabash river, which separates Illinois from 
Indiana. On the eastern side, stretched from the sandy 
beech along rising ground, the city of Terre Haute, built 
originally by the French. It has a population of about 
15,000, with 20 churches, and two young ladies* semi- 
naries. The streets are sandy and clean, and the side- 
walks shaded with beautiful trees, which is generally 
the custom in American towns. 
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In the afternoon we reaohed IndianopolUi the capital 
of the State of Indiana. The city lies about the oentre 
of the State, is also one of the greatest railroad centres 
in America. Almost all the railroads of the State meet 
(Mr pass through it. Six railroads meet in one central 
depdt, and above 100 trains per day pass in and out of 
the city, with from 8,000 to 5,000 passengers. The 
streets are wide and spadons, the side-walks shaded 
with trees ; the shops, hotels and residences are yery 
fine. There are about twentt^-fiw churches, and a popu- 
lation of about 40,000. Here are also located asylums 
for the blind, deaf, dumb, and lame, and some edu- 
cational institutions of marked repute. The State-house 
etands in the midst of a beautiful grove, 180 feet long 
by 80 feet wide. It is modelled after the Parthenon at 
Athens. Here the State legislature meets to pass its 
laws ; and here, by invitation, the general conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church met to pass its laws 
for the government of the body, elect its ofiBicers and 
transact its business. 19ie general conference meets 
every fourth year in some large city of the Union, and 
lasts from three to four weeks in session, during which, 
sometimes, very important changes take place, not in 
reference to doctrine, but in relation to the boundaries 
of annual conferences. The members of it are elected 
by the annual conferences to which they belong. It is 
the highest chm*ch court in the body, and the most 
important in the United States. It wields an influence 
in the country unequalled by any other ecclesiastical 
court. It sustains a relation to the annual conferences 
somewhat like the United States* congress to the State 
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legifllatdres. At this oonference the bishops are 
elected ; to it they are amenable. The oon£arenoe as- 
sembled in the large hall of the State representativeSi 
and the oommittees met in the oommittee rooms of 
senators and representatives. Here we met the English^ 
Irishy and Canadian deputations. Drs. Hannah, Jobsok, 
SooTT, Bevs. Btebson, and Jonbs. 

Early on Sunday morning I accompanied Professor 
SsABS to a love-feast in Wesley chapel ; the crowd wi^ 
large, the speaking most excellent; ministers spoke, 
some of whom were bom in Qermany, France, Switzer- 
land, England, Scotland, Ireland, the eastern and the 
western States ; some were converted in London, Dublin, 
Belfast, Old Virginia, and Boston; some had come 
from Maine and New England, from the middle and 
western States, the South, and Pacific coast: At the 
dose, an old lady rose to declare what the Lord had 
done for her soul; while speaking, the cloud of glory 
seemed to rest upon the meeting, voices of '<gl(Nry, 
glory to God" arose from the lips of many, while all 
were melted into tears. That morning meeting was a 
beautifdl type of the great multitude around the throne 
in heaven. 

After this we went to hear Dr. Soott preach in 
Bobert's ch^el : the congregation was large, and the 
sermon a most excellent one. In the afternoon I 
attcfuded and addressed the Sabbath school in Bobert's 
chapel. In the evening we heard Dr. Eddt at the 
Christian college, and at night the late Dr. Pebbt on 
Ghristian perfection. After bidding good-bye to sev^al 
of my acquaintances, I left with others on the train of 
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Tuesday fox: Bloomingion, where we arrived fude, and 
aUwelL 

Throngh the suinmer the church continaed to prosper, 
eongr^^tiozis were good, and finances excellent ; a very 
d^ightfol state of feeling prevailed. A new conference, 
called the Central UlinoU conference, was about to be 
formed, and the church of which I was pastor was 
to be given over to it : they cordially invited me to go 
with them «nd be their pastor for another year, but I 
declined, as I did not wish to leave the conference to 
which I belonged. My year*s salary was paid up at the 
end of the third quarter. I attended a laige number of 
funerals, and celebrated a great many marriages. 

PBOBIA 

Is distant from Bloomington about forty miles. On 
Thursday, 11th September, I accompanied Professor 
Sbabs to the opening session of the Central Illinois con- 
ference at the above town. The day was fine, the trip 
by railroad pleasant. At noon we were in the city. 
Peoria stands on the west shore of the Illinois river, 
at the outlet of Peoria lake, a beautiful expanse of 
water through which the river runs. The groimd on 
which the city stands rises with a gradual ascent from 
the river to the beautiful bluffs above it, which are 
crowned with costly residences and lovely gardens ; the 
streets are 100 feet wide, and cross each other at right 
angles. It is the largest town on the Illinois river, 
having a population of about 25,000, numerous mills, 
factories, hotels, stores, and shops ; the natural scenery 
about it is some of the finest in America. The coal is 
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seen cropping out of the sides of the hills, and valuable 
ooal mines are in the neighbourhood. It oontains 
twenty-eight dhnrdhes, several of whidh are Methodist, 
and some of very fine arduteotnre. The conference 
opened its session that morning and proceeded with 
business; the usual Bible and missionary meetings 
were held at night through the week, and the attendance 
was very large. Professor Sxabs and myself stopped at 
Mr. Eston's, one of the kindest feunilies. On Sunday 
morning I preached at the Oongr^^tional church to an 
excellent and deeply attentive congregation; in the 
afternoon heard Dr. Fostbb preach a powerful sermon. 
Next day, Monday, I returned to Bloonungton; shortly 
after I took a severe attack of bilious fever, whidh 
prostrated me for several days, so that I was not able 
to attend my own conference at Quincy a few weeks 
later. Never shall I forget the kindness of the Bloom- 
ington friends in that sickness. During the session of 
the Illinois conference at Quincy, arrangements were 
made for the transfer of the West Charge to the Central 
Illinois conference, and I was appointed to Petersburgh 
station ; soon my health began to recover, and I was 
enabled to part with my late charge, and prepare to go 
to my new one. 



CHAPTER XIY. 
PETJESSBURGH STATION. 
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On Friday, the 81st October, I left Bloomington, and 
reached Petersburgh next day. The town of Peters- 
burgh stretches along the side of an elevated ridge 
that overhangs the Sangamon river, and forms a very 
picturesque appearance. It is the county seat of 
Menard county, and contains a population of 1,500 
persons. A railroad runs through it, designed, when 
finished, to connect the place with St. Louis on the one 
side, and Chicago on the other. Near this place, at a 
country shop, the late President Lincoln, when a young 
man, did business as a merchant's clerk, and studied 
law in the neighbourhood. The family with whom he 
lived, in later years lost the fftther ; the widowed mother 
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straggled to bxiiignp her &mil7 in deoenoy. One of her 
sonfiy whom I knew well, was charged with the crime of 
murder. The whole connty was excited by the trial. 
Mr. LiNOOLN, believing the young man was not guilty, 
Yolmiteered his services as a lawyer for the widow's 
son. The testimony on the part of the witnesses luid 
dosed, and the lawyer for the defence arose. He fixed 
his attention on the testimony of the principal witness, 
who he thought was influenced by revenge. Having 
observed that this witness swore, on cross-examination, 
that he saw the accused commit the crime by moon- 
light, at such an hour. Mr. Limcoln obtained an 
almanac, and proved there was no moonlight that night 
at that hour. He then appealed to the jury in a most 
touching and powerful address, and closed the defence. 
The jury retired, and in a few moments returned with 
a verdict of acquittal. The mother of the accused 
could not control her feeling: she burst into loud 
weeping, threw her arms round the neck of her son^ 
and fell at tlie feet of her deliverer to thank him. The 
whole court was affected to tears. A few years later 
she followed the remains of the assassinated president 
to the grave, weeping. 

For manj years the place was a scene of great 
ungodliness: Universalist principles were professed by 
xuany of the leading men; the moral effe^^t of this o^, 
the place was very blighting. There were three churches 
in the town — Baptist, Presbyterian, and MethodUt; 
the latter stood on the side of a beautiful hill, an ex- 
cellent brick structure ; its sonorous bell was heard 
along the side of the hill and the bank of the river Ipr 
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milfiiS} oallixig the people to worship, and fhe ohilcireii to 
Sabbath aobool. In the towns of the West the b^ (tf 
all the Qborohes may be heard ringing together, for the 
same time of worship on Snndays, and the same hour 
of prayer on week evenings. As maoh of the immorality 
ot the j^Bioe was connected with the sale of whiskey, 
the qhnrohes united, and in the corporation vote put 
down the sale of intoxicating liquor. The moral effect 
OH the community was most beneficial. In olden times, 
before the raibroad reached the place, the merchants 
chartered a steamer to bring their goods from St. Louis 
up the Sangamon river ; but the masts and chimney of 
thfi steamer caught in the branches of the trees that 
overhung the stream, and the labor of disentangling 
the vessel prevented the success of the plan. 

The dhurohes in Petersiburgh were not in a prosperous 
condition : the Methodist church suffered from a series 
of difficulties between some of the members, which 
divided many of the fEunilies in the town and of the 
congregation. One of the prindpal actors died suddenly 
at a camp meeting shortly after, and the other has since 
left the church imder censure. My boarding place 
was at Mr. Thomjls Psak's, the Presbyterian minister 
boarded with his brother. Mr. Psakb was a man of 
larger soul than body, a good steward, class-leader, 
and fjEuthful Sunday school superintendent. His wife 
was an industrious house-keeper; both. brought up a 
large and interesting family of children. My otody was 
moely fixed on the suimy side of a hiU, aud the shady 
side of a grove, where I spent many an hour in medita- 
tion, and prayer. 
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Two oountry appointments were attached to the town,' 
and received oooasional preaching. Twice every Sabbath 
I preached in town to the same congr^fation, enper- 
intended, or taught in the Sabbath-school, met one or 
two classes, and conducted the weekly prayer-meeting, 
and presided over the official board. There were about 
seventy members in dhnroh fellowship, some five classes, 
and some talented class and prayer-leaders. 

The congregation, at first small, began to increase 
until, in the summer when I left, there was not room 
enough to contain them ; every pew was filled, and the 
aisles occasionally. The singing was fine, and a very 
solemn feeling rested on the people. In the winter 
protracted services were continued for a short time; 
and some souls were converted. The class-meetings 
were well attended, and the Sunday school was in a 
prosperous state. My presiding elder was the venerable 

DB. CABTWBIOHT, 

Of Backwoods notoriety. To those who never saw the 
Doctor, I might say that he is a man of large muscular 
frame, brilliant dark eyes, that always twinkle like 
stars when some witty saying is about to be expressed. 
His wit jets forth like streams from a fountain and 
moves his hearers to the most boisterous laughter. He 
never loses fdght of the point before him, but carries 
it with ease against his antagonist. His powers of 
imagination are vivid in graphic description; his 
ideas appear clothed with flesh and sinew, and are so 
fall of life and energy as to move before you like living 
realities rather than mental images. I remember once 
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hearing an aged minister take fiEffewell of the oonferenee 
in Tery affeoting language, so as to draw tears from the 
ejes of many. Oabtwbzoht was not so moved— for he 
ttkonght the brother oould have labored a few years 
longer— he rose and said, that several years ago he 
offered to enter into oovenant-relation with the devil, 
nod proposed to his satanio majesty a trace, that if he 
wonld locate and give np going about as a "roaring 
lion," he would locate also ; bat the devil would not 
consent, and Oabtwbioht said, -'As long as the Lord 
gives me life and strength I mean to travel and preach, 
winning sools to God.*' The effect of this on the con- 
ference was remarkable : those that shed tears with the 
old preacher burst into laughter at the contrast. 

No man ever had such influence in the Illinois con- 
ference as Pbtkb Oabtwbioht, and no man was kinder to 
the young preachers on his district under him. Many of 
them were his own sons in the Gospel. No stranger can 
understand his book: and the man is like the book. 
Five different editions of his IaJb have been published 
in England and Ireland, and one or two in France 
in the French language. He is liberal to all the in- 
stitutions of the church, and always one of the first 
to assist his suffering brethren. His ministry in Peters- 
burgh, as he came once a quarter, always drew crowds 
to hear him, and these were always affected to tears as 
well as smiles. In his younger days he was one of the 
most powerful preachers of the west. In addressing 
the great centenary meeting at Bloomington, October, 
1866, he said he could not say, << Men, brethren, and 
liKthers,'* as he had no fathers there. He is now in the 
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88rd year of bis age and Odih of his ministryy stiU 
travellixig and preadhing on his district, and wLaning 
souls to God. His powexfdl and withering rebukes of 
sin seemed to bum into the oonsoienoe, and the simier 
often qiuuled before his searohing appeals. All systemii 
of &lse doctrine and heresy looked as if shrivdled tip 
in his mental grasp, and the teachcars of them dreaded 
to see or hear him. Several conyersions took phuse in 
the dhnroh and some in families that I can nerer 
forget that winter in Petersbnrgh. 

Beference has been already made to the death of a 
dying Uniyersalist, who abandoned his heresy and fled 
to Ohrist mi loxmi Salvation, and died ip peaoe."^ At 
the request of some friends I called to see a dying 
infidel: his physician had given him np. It t^as a 
beatitifid day in May. He lay on his bed the picture 
6{ despair, and was fast sinking. His wife and childreh 
were around his bed weeping. I spoke to bim of Sal- 
vation. He said it was too late ! He had no hope : he 
was an infidel : had read the writings of Patme, tried 
to believe them, but could not. He had tried to turn 
itway his wife from the truth. I dwelt on the sparing 
mercy of God, the willingness and ability of Christ to 
save, and tried to point him to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. As I spoke hid 
heart b^gtm to melt, his proud spirit to yield, his eyes 
filled with tears. We went to prayer, and while at 
prayer God blessed his soul, removed his gttilt, and 
pardoned his sin. The man began to praise God aloud, 

• P«ge les. 
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iad Bhoated, *'Qlorj, gloiyioGod," no loud, that a 
ihBh and his wife living next do€^ rtished in and stood 
amazed f The wife threw her arms around the husband's 
Bedk : both rejoiced together. Immediately the fever 
left him. l^ezt day he was np ; in twt> days after he 
was better. But as the disease and dangisr left him, so 
did his goodness vanish, '* as the morning dew and early 
doud;'* for, subsequently, he did not proVe fidthful to 
his vows, and fell into « the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity." 

it was Hot so with Mr. Wilson, an aged xniui, whom 
I had ealled to see, at his request. One Saturday 
"inoining, while kneeling by his side and praying for 
hiin, the Lord coOYertei his soul, and made him rejoice 
in h6pe of the glotj of Qod. Be asked me to receive 
iJm into the church as a member. I took his name, 
and read ii out next morning in the church after 
preaching, and stated that while I was ireceiving him 
into the militant church on probation, perhaps the Lord 
Jesus was At the same moment receiving him into the 
-dmrch triumphant in foil connexion. It was even so : 
tat I hastened from the church to his residence, but 
he was just after breathing his last when I reached it. 
Several remarkable converBions and triumphant deaths 
took place while I was there. 

On the 4th of July, the national holidayr I attended 
a large Sabbath school meeting in an adjoining grove, 
and addressed about 4,000 people. The day was very 
fine ; but I had taken the ague, and rose that morning 
firam a bed of fever to attend the meeting. Other im- 
portant circumstances constrained me to give tip the 
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pastoral charge of my ohnrdh for the next three months 
of the year and return to Irehind, with the consent of 
the members^ and Dr. OAsrwBiaHTy who said, ''Qo, 
brother, and the Lord go with you.*' The step thus 
taken led to a change in my subsequent relations of 
life, and to the publication of this volume. 

A THBEX MONTHS* TBIP TO THB OLD WOBLD AKD BACK, BT 
THB SHOBBS OF THB HUD80K AND MIAOABA — THB JOUBNBT 
BASTWABD. 

On Sunday, July 5th, I preached three times, the last 
time at night; the church was densely crowded, the 
singing was fine, and the congregation appeared very 
much affected. On Tuesday I left with the prayers of 
our people for my safe return. For a week I remained 
in Bloomington prostrated with fever and ague ; getting 
a little better, I left there on the night of the 14th, 
reaching Chicago next morning, and Detroit in the 
evening. All day Thursday I travelled on the New 
York and Erie railroad; the weather was very fine, and 
the country looked beautifol ; arrived in New York in 
the evening, and retired early to rest. Friday was 
spent in visiting the greater part of the city, the Metho- 
dist book room, £[arper*8 publishing house, and the 
John-street Methodist church, the cradle of American 
Methodism. 

THB BBTUBN VOTAGB. 

On Saturday I took passage in the Columbia steamer. 
Captain Berry, commander. This vessel ran a singnlar 
course in the late war, was taken at first by the Con- 
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ManAeBf and Bubeeqaently retaken by the Federals; 
ahe yrsB a small vessel of speedy sail, hired by the 
ObUins company to fulfil their contract in carrying mails 
and passengers between New York and liverpool. At 
two P.K. the vessel started amid the booming of cannon 
from ships and batteries. The evening was very plea- 
8ant-^«nd I soon fonnd the sea air invigorating my 
agoeish system. My room was pleasant, and every thing 
comfortable. I formed the acquaintance of many of the 
passengers, among whom were o£Scers going to Eng- 
land, sugar planters from Cuba, and cotton planters 
from Alabama, many were from the southern States, 
$nd a few from the northern ; one of my most pleasant 
acquaintances was Mr. William Tatb of Detroit, and 
a gentleman hastening to England, from what he called 
a great commercial panic that was coming all over 
America; he was a large dealer in railroad stocks: 
scarcely had we reached Liverpool, when the next 
steamer brought the exciting news of the great com- 
mercial crisis begun in Wall-street, New York, and 
swept over the country, deranging the finances and 
commercial relations of all nations. The first Sabbath 
the sea was rough, and the vessel rolled greatly, many 
were sea sick, and we could have no religious service. 
Through the week we had very pleasant weather, and 
occasionally saw whales in the distance spouting. On 
the following Sunday two gentlemen waited on me, with 
the captain's request, to preach to the crew and the 
passengers — ^I consented. The morning was fine — at 
ten A.K. the first bell rang out to give notice, at half- 
past ten it rang again, and the crew marched past in 

Q 
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fhdr Bimday Mixe, the passengen ^arowded in, Bomnn 
Oafholies snd all; ihe taUe of ihe long saloon was 
eoverad with Bibles and Episoopal Prayer Books. 
Snowing that some of my ooiigregation weire Episco- 
palian, and ihe prayers excellent, I read a large portion 
of the services, and then preached, and dosed 
with extempore prayer. The ^Lord was gradonsly 
present, some wept, and many thanked me for my 
services. 

Early on Tuesday morning the Irish coast appeared 
in sig^t, and all the afternoon we sUrted along her 
southern shore, leaving France and Wales on our dght. 
Efffly on Wednesday morning the Welsh irmnntainB 
looked very high and dose to us ; at noon we were in 
the do<^ at Liverpool, after a most pleasant voyage of 
ten days: surely July is a pleasant month to cross the 
AUantip, or lay Atlantic cables. We parted our fellow- 
j^sengers «kI kind captain to meet no more for <a 
. while. On arriving in the dty we found it greatly 
agitated by the report of the East Indian mutiny ; sad 
and sorrowfal looked the fe^es of many, as one despatdi 
after another gave harrowing details of the Sepoy 
rebellion. It is needless here to recount the way in 
which the revolt was crushed, the besieged saved, and 
the countiy delivered from the hands of savage men, 
and the government placed on a more sure and humane 
basis. In the evening I took passage by a Kingstown 
steamer, and landed next morning in Dublin, reached 
Lucan in the evening, and found all my old friends 
well, and rejoiced to see me. On the following Sabbath 
I preached in Lucan to a good congregation, among 



inliam were many old fasxaS&Bix 'fftoes ana Bome newy 
Ifttel^ come from Soofland. 

800TXJLNI>-— THB OLTOM— GLiSOaW AHD BBINBUI0B. 

** Breath«f theie a 4iuui with wal ao deady 
Who nerer io liliiiieU balli nid: 
Thif is mj owiiy mj nAtire land 1 
Whoto heart hath na'er wHhln him hnrned. 
As home hlf f ootttepe he hath tuniedy 
From wanderfaig on a iofeigii atrand f"— Soon. 

On the evening of the 4th of Angast, in company with 
William Bbown, Esq., I set oat for a short visit to 
Scotland. Wehadbntafewdaystostay: he was going 
on business, I, to see what I conld of the land of BosirSy 
Scott, Enoz and Ohaucsbs; the land of Poets, Princes, 
Preadiers, Metaphysicians and Beformers, of Scottish 
chiefs and Highland dans. It was the land (tf my fore- 
fathers, whence fhey left for the Emerald Isle, nearly 
two hundred years ago. 

Ai six, P.H., we stood on the deck of a Dublin steamer, 
bound for Glasgow. The evening was delightful; we 
set our faces toward Scotland, and steered out of the 
Dublin harbour, asnid strains of martial music, from 
two musicians, who made their home and living on the 
vessel. '<Auld liang Syne*' and <' Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled,*' were &miliar national airs to us. 

Groups of passei^ers promenaded the deck : some in 
friendly talk, .and some bringing distant olgecta nigh, 
through telescopic vision. We all enjoyed the dear 
dgr, the setting sun, the rising moon and the balmy 
breeze that rose from sea and air. How invigorating 
such an atmosphere ! 



r 
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It was midnight before the north-east ooast of Ireland 
was out of sight. We retired to rest under the watohfal 
eye of Israel's Shepherd, who never slmnbers. Blessed 
Wordy how it has oheered the hearts of many — *'He 
that keepeth thee will not slumber.*' 

On board, there was a Herculean specimen from the 
Ghreen Isle, a youth much devoted to Alcohol, whose 
presence and action threatened to incommode the pas- 
sengers. The captain ordered him into confinement. 
Six strong men seized, and bound him hand and foot, 
and strapped him down on the upper deck inside 
the paddle-wheel. Poor Pat uttered the most doleful 
lamentations, and then poured a torrent of wit and 
sarcasm on captain and crew. Next day he looked 
ashamed — his reason returned— he was released. How 
d^irading the sin of drunkenness. 

At the dawn of the next morning we rose, the island 
of Arran, with its lofty mountains loomed up in the 
distance. The estuary of the Clyde, with beautiful 
islets dotting its bosom, spread out before us. I could 
not but exclaim — 

"O Caledonia! ftem and wild. 
Meet nnrse for a poetic child. 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the monntain and the flood, 
Land of my sires what mortal hand 
Can e*er nntie the filial hand. 
That knits me to thy nigged strand.** 

It was Scotland. We were sailing up the Clyde 
which wound round the mountains, washing their feet 
with its waters, and receiving on its bosom their image. 
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Steamer after sieamer glided past xiB, thronged with 
thonsandB of gaily-dressed passengers on exenrsion 
trips to the beautifal lakes and islets we had left behind 
ns. Soon we put into Oreenoek, and landed some of onr 
passengers there. It lies at the foot of some very high 
hills. From the month of the Olyde to this place, the 
shores on either side have a duun of beautifol Tillas, 
the summer residences and watering places of wealthy 
merchants in Oreenook and Glasgow. The^olear sky 
aboye them, the cold air of the adjacent monntains, 
and the refireshing waters rolling on their shores, with 
the sea breeze ascending the Clyde, make them desirable 
and delightfdl summer residences for invalids. 

Greenock is the birthplace of Jambs Watt, the in- 
▼entor of the steam engine. It is a large town of some 
fifty thousand inhabitants, is the principal seaport of 
Scotland. This ib the great focus of building the iron 
Glyde steamers, which are taking much of the ocean 
trade and passengers. Between here and Glasgow the 
shores of the Olyde look like a continuous workshop of 
ship-building, assailing our ears by the perpetual dick 
of a thousand hammers, held in the strong hands of 
the sons of Vulcan. There was so much noise and so 
many vessels building, so many thousands of workmen 
on them, I could not but think of the building of 
the Tower of Babel. The objects of the builders were 
different. The latter built to reach the skies, the 
former to reach the seas and shores of all nations. 
The builders on the banks of the Clyde are more suc- 
cessful than those on the banks of the Euphrates. The 
works of the latter reznain a monument of folly, those 
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of the former ao. exhibition of praetieal wiMbm, akill^ 
and osefdlness. On the one party the frown of Jehovah 
£all; on the other the smile of a gradoiu God is 
resting. Oo on, then, ye bmlders on flie CSIyde, send 
out your iron ocean steamers with your trade, and the 
Word of Xiife to all nations^ At the conflnenoe of the^ 
Severn with the Clyde rises a huge hasaltib rook, MO" 
feet, on which stands the celebrated castle of Dam- 
barton: Wallace's seat and tower are yet shown npon 
it. It looked like the ** Sentinel of EVeedom" guarding 
the interests and the destinies of Scotland. 

Glasgow is the fourth city in the British empire, has- 
a population of 420,000 souls. It is the commercial 
capital of Scotland. Tradition ascribes its origin to 
St. Mnngo, in the year 660. He erected it into a 
bishopric. Since the union (rf England and Scotland, ii 
has risen into opulence in connection with its American 
and West Indian trade. The streets are wide and 
spacious. The public squares are numerous and beauti^ 
folly adorned with flowers, shrubbery, walks and statues. 
Those of WxLLXNGTON, BuBNS, Sir John Moobb, and 
Sir Walteb Soott are well executed. The residences, 
shops, churches, and public buildings are built of granite, 
and give an appearance of much strength and solidity,, 
but they are much discoloured by the smoke o£ £Ehctory 
chimneys. In the north of the city, at the end of High- 
street, stands the Cathedral, built in the twelftii centory. 
It consists of a long nave and choir, a chapter housa 
and tower, and spire in the^centre. In the n&ve^ waa 
held in November, 1688, the celebrated general as- 
sembly, which abolished^ tbe pwahitioal hierarohy^ and 
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established presbylerianism in its stead. A long oiTil 
iraor was the oonseqnence. Standing within its walls 
we gazed on the long aisles, the lofty pilfars, and the 
windows of exquisite workmanship*, and the huge piles 
of granite that rose above and* aronnd usT We felt like 
the disdples of Jesns looking at the Jerosalem Temple. 
** Master, see what buildings are here.*' 

I looked, my friend Mr. B. was on his way to the 
Necropolis. I followed : it was on a neighbonzing hill 
which commanded a fine view of the city, the Clyde, 
and snrronnding conntry. 

Here lay the dead of Glasgow, the rich and poor, 
soldier, senator, the old« the yonng, the merchant and 
minister in their last resting place. The living hand of 
undying affection raised monuments over the ashes of 
the dead, to show us where their loved ones lay. In 
the contrast between Pagan and Ghristian g^veyards, 
we see the power of Christianity: inthe^ one, the gloom 
of despair casts its shadows over the ashes of the dead; 
in the other, radiant hope writes its victozy on the 
iomht and sits enthroned above the wreck that sin has 
made, and says^ these shall live again. In the trium- 
phant spread of Christianity, and the extent of its 
sphere, there is a difference between the fir$t and the 
nineteenth centuries. 

On a lofty pedestal, stood the life-like statue of John 
Enox, the great Scottish Beformer, with stem coun- 
tenance, his cap and doak on, in one hand an open 
Bible, the other raised, as if to warn Scotland against 
popery, prelacy, and tyranny. Glasgow, with 420,000, 
lies at his feet. In the presence of the beautiful Mazy, 
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he stood immoyed; even with her tears she oonld not 
make him swerve from his allegiance to truth, and the 
welliare of the Scottish nation. He was a rough diamond 
set in the heart of Scotland. On our way back, we 
visited the Tron ehnroh where Dr. Chalmxbs used to 
preach. Extensive changes have been going on there 
forsome time, in the streets and bnildiogs. We retired 
to rest, to prepare for a trip to Edinburgh on next 
morning. 

At seven a.m. next morning we took the train for 
Edinburgh. Soon we left the din and smoke of Olasgow 
behind us, and we found ourselves hurrying at the rate 
of about thirty miles an hour through a beautiful and 
picturesque country, weU wooded and watered, and 
diversified by hill and dale, green pasturages and yellow 
autumn fields. The towns and villages were numerous 
along the line. The station-houses, superbly built of 
solid granite, the gardens attached to them were delight- 
fully ornamented with shrubbery and flowers. On our 
left, in the distance, rose the majestic nuns of an old 
palace: it was Linlithgow. It is situated on a hill 
behind the town, and overlooking a beautiful lake. 

<" Of til the palaces so fair. 
Built for the rojal dwelling. 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is ezceUing.** 

Here was bom Mary Queen of Scots, so celebrated 
for beauty and misfortune, and a death of tragic interest. 
It was said that her father, who was dying at the time 
of her birth, was informed that a daughter was bom to 
him, answered, << Is it so ? God's will be done. The 
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kingdom came with a lass, and it will go with a lass.*' 
He died in a week after, but Mary lives in the heart of 
Scotland. Every little memento of her past life is 
treasured up with oare. 

About nine a.m. we arrived in Edinburgh, and fomid 
ourselves standing under the monument erected to 
Sir Waltbb Scott, thinking of its vast expense, and 
admiring its excellent workmanship. It is one of the 
most beantifol we ever saw. The first two hours were 
spent in visiting the pnblic squares, the varied monu- 
ments, the book shops, and publishing houses — ^par- 
ticularly that of Ghambbbs*. The cathedrals, churches, 
colleges, and hospitals, of course, in so transient a 
visit, we could but take an external view generally. 

Edinburgh is the capital — ^the Athens of Scotland. 
In the tenth century it was called Edin. Under the 
reign of the Stuarts it rose and flourished ; it now con- 
tains, probably, a population of 180,000. It is one of the 
most romantic looking cities in the world, built on 
three ndges of hills, separated firom each other by deep 
but dry ravines, is divided into the old and new towns. 
The houses, fix>nting the streets, rise to six and seven 
stories ; their rere toward the ravines nearly double 
that height in many instances. 

The first ol^'ect in Edinburgh that arrested our atten- 
tion was the castle, with its gloomy sides and lofty 
towers, one of the strongest fortifications in the world. 
It is a monument of the feudal ages, dark, gloomy, and 
romantic. The history of its sieges, and surrenders 
would fill volumes. Soldiers and cannon are omni- 
-nrAa^nf. <mrLTi\ma it ? the lattAT nlanted all around, on 
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snooesBiye tiers, from the base to the smmnit, oom- 
Tnandihg every pass to and from the city. Looking 
through the port holes, we saw how easily an approaching 
army conld be swept by its fire. Standing on its top, 
which was about 800 feet high, we saw the city lying at 
our feet, with nearly 200,000 hearts throbbing in it. 
On my ri^^t stretched the hills where the Covenantors 
met, bowed, and worshipped; where their blood was 
poured out like water in defence of their religion. In 
the distance, rose the Salisbury Crags, a lofty range of 
hills, sometimes wreathing their foreheads in the misty 
doud. On the 1^, the harbour of Leith, with its 
shipping. Between where I then stood and Illinois — > 
where I had been two weeks before — ^the Atlantic Ocean 
rolled, and 5,000 miles stretched; I thought of the past, 
present, future. << What a range of vision and field of 
view the eye takes in here," I could not but exclaim, 
*' Such a panorama of mountain, field, and sea, woods, 
hills, and dales ; cathedrals, churches, palaces, monu- 
ments, the old town and the new dividing the city, I 
never saw before." The castle contains, beside the 
varied bastions and fortifications, a large military bar- 
racks, an ancient palace, and the crown or regalia room ; 
the two last I visited and examined particularly. In 
one of the rooms of the palace James I. of England, 
and Sixth of Scotlasid, was bom; he was the son of the 
beautifol Mary. 

Tlie crown room was dark and gloomy, and lit up 
with gas. In the centre, within an iron railing, stood 
a table, on which was laid a splendid cushion : on it 
rested the crown of Scotland, adorned with cross, 
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diamondBy and seyeral rows of predonB pearb ; beside 
it lay the mace, the soeptre and the sword. As I gazed 
on that erown, and remembered the names of those 
that wore it, I thought of the heira of righteousness, 
and the crown that fadeth not away— of the time when 
Gh)d shall crown his saints, ''the nniverse shall be 
preaent to witness the coronation." This crown has 
changed ownen often ; that never leaves the brows that 
wear it, saye when it is oast at the feet of an enthroned 
Saviour, ''whose name is above every name that is 
named in this world and the world to come." 

A groiq; of ladies and gentlemen gathered round, 
who were from varions countries and places. " That's 
a beantifdl sword," said I, "yonder on the table." 
" Sir," said the keeper, "that was given by the pope 
iK> James IV. of Scotland, to defend it from all heretics 
and heresies." " Strange/' said I, " and yet it has 
passed from his hands to theirs." On the same condition 
another pope created Henry Ym. of England, " De- 
fender of the Faith," yet, shortly after, Henry and his 
country shook off the trammels of that &ith. Another 
pope gave to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, the 
greater part of the continent of America on the same 
conditions and for the same purpose, yet it has also 
passed from their hands and his into the hands of those 
who prefer the Bible to the Breviary, the reign of Christ 
to that of Antichrist. This does not speak much for the 
n^faUUnUty of the popes. The grant of Ctod the Father 
to the Son {ses P$dlm ii. 8) preceded that of the popes 
to these monarcha; ii shall counteract, overtiirow and 
supersede tbem : " And the kingdom and dominion, and 
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the greatness of the kingdom nnder the whole heayen» 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
JBBghy whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
all dominions shall serve and obey Him." Bead, then, 
the charter and the destinies of Bible saints even in 
this world. 

Having seen all I had time to look at in the castle, I 
passed out to the castle yard, and was standing looking 
over and beyond the dty. A stranger drew near and 
said, <* Sir, those hills on which you are looking are 
the places where the royal dragoons rode down the 
Covenantors ; that yellow house down there in that 
street is where hundreds of them were executed." I 
passed down High-street to see John Enox's house. It 
stood considerably out in the street, with projecting 
stories. There was a tobacconist's shop in the first 
story. I said to him, « Sir, can I see the rooms above, 
as I understand this was John Enox*8 house ?" ** Yes, 
sir, this is where he lived three hundred years ago, but 
I am sorry to say that you cannot see those rooms 
now. The proprietor opened them free to the public, 
but the corporation have taxed them lately, and he has 
shut them up ; this is, however, (pointing to) where he 
slept, that is where he studied, and yonder, at that 
window, he used to stand and preach to people in the 
streets." While passing down this ancient street groups 
of women sat outside their doors and windows, knitting, 
chatting, sewing, and their children playing about 
in all directions — ^how precious they felt the outside 
atmosphere. In a few moments more I was within the 
gates of Holyrood palace. Holyrood house, the palace 
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of the Scottish kings, was built by Junes Y. Several 
subsequent additions have been made by Qharles 11. 
We were just shown the Piotore Oallery, a large, long 
room having portraits of the kings and queens of Scot- 
land, from the first to the last ; some of them more 
imaginary than real. After examining these, we were 
taken throng several apartments, then to the rooms 
of Lord Dabnuct, which included bed-room, study, and 
dressing-room ; then to Queen Mary's, in an opposite 
direction, same number and much the same sise. It is 
needless to say that the windows of those rooms opened 
on varied and beautiful objects and scenery. We saw 
Lord Dabhlet's boots and qnirs, which might have done 
a gigantic trooper of the present day; his armour and 
helmet were heavy enough to bend a moderate sised 
man to the earth. How did the ancients wear them, 
and walk, and run, and fight, jumping in and out of 
the saddles on the horses, I cannot tell ; and yet it was 
in such armour the Spaniards conquered Mexico and 
Peru. Between the rooms of Queen Mary and her 
husband were several secret passages of stone stairs. 
In her state rooms we saw much of the ancient fdmi- 
ture, whose form was curious indeed. There were two 
of the beds shown, with their coverings on, as they had 
stood three hundred years before. The counterpanes 
were of beautiful damask, but in many places worn into 
shreds. We could not speak too highly of the keepers 
who attended and explained all things free^ as the 
Queen of England did not allow them to charge. <<Look 
here," said one of the above gentlemen, <<that is where 
Bizzio, the queen's musician and secretary fell, and was 
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kOIecL One nig^i SB he was rit&ig with the qrieen, ft 
band of anned men nuhed ip. and drac^;od him from 
her flidey and stabbed him to death there." 

We saw the dark, greasy stain of the blood, spread 
toward the lobby window. Several ladies moved back 
with a shudder; they had been standing on the spot. 
It is snpposed Dasmlit was the oanse of the murder; 
he was jeabus of his queen and her secretary. Shortly 
after Lord Dabmixy himself was Uown up, and the 
house where he lay siok; his body was scattered to 
atoms. His wi&, the queen, is suspected to -this day. 
A few years after she laid her head on the Uodc ; and 
she, too, died a tragic death. What dark times were 
those I Whalt scenes and secrets the day of Judgment 
will make knownl 

Leaving these apartments, we went out to see the 
Chapel Boyal, a very ancient monument of the <}othio 
style ; much of it is in ruins. Here stood the altar, with 
the priest standing before it ; there sat the queen and 
the royal family ; yonder the orchestra where the organ 
pealed out, but now silence and solitude prevail. Such 
is the glory of this world. Within and without 
were tombs of distinguished persons— ^royad and noble. 
Our living feet were walking over the 4ishes of the noble 
dead. So shall it be with us. 

On returning to the .palace, we were shown into 
other rooms on the opposite side, said to belong to ike 
Bukes of Hamilton and Asoyub, and the Marqms of 
Bbadalbamb. Li these rooms were some of tibe most 
splendid paintings and portraits I ever -saw. They 
were originals by the old masters— ^Su8MB<and YAxa>YKK. 
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Bie guide poixited otft to iis the portrait of the Earl of 
hLvvKKDAiMf tiio persooutor of the Oovenantors. I 
kftye no doubt but the Mkeness was a true one, for it 
ware a ferocious grin upon the countenance, as if he 
took pleasure in the sufferings of his fellow creatures. 
His memory descends to posterity with infamy upon it. 
Several other distinguished portraits we saw, but those 
of the family of Charles I., by Vandteb, took my 
attention, they were so life-like ; there were some 
classical and Biblical paintings and portraits that were 
attractive and valuable. 

On leaving the palaces of the Stuarts, the Scottish 
kings and ^pieens, we asked, where are the Stuarts who 
have reigned upon Uie thrones of Scotland and England 
so long ? Oredible histcmans inform us that they came 
from Ireland with the Scots, who emigrated from the 
latter country, invaded Scotland, stamping their name 
and rule upon it for ages. We answer, God has swept 
them from the throne, thereby giving a solemn warning 
to tprinces to role in righteousness. 

After James I. had married his daughter Elizabeth 
to Frederick, Prince Palatinb of the Rhine, the popish 
house of Austria robbed them of their dominions. They 
appealed to their &Uier, James I., in vain. The English 
nation was willing to help, but James would not, 
because he was seeking the hand of a popish princess at 
the time for his son (Siarles, whom he wished to see 
strengthened on the throne by an alliance with France. 
As the result, Frederick died of a broken heart, Eliza- 
beth returned a poor widow, and a pensioner to Eng- 
land, where she sometimes needed, it is said, "the 
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oommon neoesaaries of life.'* And now the poBterity 
of James, through Obs^les, rale no where. God has 
reversed the whole. James saorifioed his religion and 
his daughter for his son Gharles and popery, and now 
the daughter of that broken hearted Frederidk, and 
fSorsaken Elizabeth, sits npon her island throne, mling 
the sixth part of the world. Truly ''there is a God 
that reigneth, the Judge of all the earth doeth right.*' 
"^th these reflections in onr mind, we bid adieu to 
Scotland and her people ; shortly after we were sailing 
down the Clyde. Next morning we were in DuUin, 
and in an hour or two more we were safely resting 
ourselyes in Lucan, and preparing for the next day's 
Sabbath exercises. We felt pleased and profited by 
our visit, though it was that of a few days, grateful 
above all for a kind and preserving Providence. 

THIBD ATLANTIC VOYAGE. 

After preaching several times in Lucan and Celbridge, 
and visiting numerous friends, I prepared to return. 
Mrs. S. and myself took passage for Liverpool in a 
Kingstown steamer. Soon the well-known faces and 
forms of our dear Mends feided from our view, but not 
from our memory, and the green shores of Erin receded 
from our sight in the twilight of the parting day. That 
night, for the first and the last time, I felt the power 
of sea-sickness, and had to yield to its potent sway: 
though short, it was never forgotten. 

On Saturday, the 19th September, we embarked in 
the Arabia steamer for New York. Sunday we had no 
religious service as the day was windy, and the vessel 



rolled greatly. For* seyeral soooeiNnte days we had 
stormy weather, the sea oooaaionally ooming overboard. 
On Saturday, 26th, we were on the Newfoundland 
banks ; weatilier cool and pleasant. Next day (Sunday) 
Bev. tSi. CiTTLBB, of New York, preached an excellent 
sermon. On the following Friday, October 2nd, we 
landed at New York, where one of my brothers met as. 
In the evening we left for the West by the Hudson 
river railroad, which skirted the shore of the beautifol 
river, passing through Albany, Utica, Bome, Syracuse, 
Bochester, and Bufhloe, by the New York central 
railroad. 

Albany, the capital of the State of New York, has a 
population of 65,000. Utica, Bome and Syracuse are 
large centres of trade and commerce. Bochester, on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, is remarkable for its excellent 
£ouring mills, and grape and fruit nurseries. It is a 
beautiful place, almost a city of churches, groves and 
vineyards. Bufhloe, on the shore of Lake Erie, is a 
large and beautiful city, of 100,000 inhabitants. Its 
streets are wide and dean, the side-walks are over- 
shadowed with trees. From its beautiful squares is a 
fine view of Lake firie. BuflEedoe has forty churches 
and several educational institutions. 

FAIXS OF HliOAEiL. 

On Saturday we crossed Suspen8ion-bridge,'and spent 
the remainder of the day and Sabbath at Niagara. 
Niagara town has a population of 2,000 souls ; Sus- 
pension-bridge 1,000. The bridge crosses the Niagara 
river two miles below the FaUi. While prossing, the 
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FcU» were in sighiy and seemed less than half a mile 
distant. The roar of the waters seemed like rolling 
thmider. The bridge is a single span of 600 feet in 
length by 280 above the riyer. The abyss beneath 
looked awfdl. The bridge is supported by four wire 
cables 0^ inches in diameter, with a power of snstabung 
10,000 tons. It oost £80,000, and oonneots the New York 
railroads with the Great Western railroad of Canada. 

The Niagara Falls are justly celebrated as one of the 
greatest natural wonders in the world, not so much for 
the depth of the Falls— being only 160 feet— as for the 
volume and width of the water. The combined waters 
of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie rush over 
them into Ontario, and pass out to the sea by the river 
St. Lawrence. For a mile above the Falls the river 
descends with a fEdl of fiffy-seven feet, rushing over 
every impediment in its way. The waves, crested with 
foam or formed into breakers, dash over with resistless 
force into the chasm beneath. We have stood under 
Table Bock until we felt the earth beneath and the rock 
above tremble by the weight of the water and the force 
of its sound, as it passed over our heads above or fell 
at our feet below. No living thing can survive the 
Fall, as the weight of the water buries the lost in the 
fathomless abyss below ! More than 100,000,000 tons 
of water are precipitated every hour into the boiling 
abyss, with a rush and a roar like the hM'l of a 
tempest, or the peal of loudest thunder. Sometimes 
the sound is heard at Toronto, forty-five nules distant. 

**Tht thoughts are strange that crowd upon my hraiii. 
While I look upward to thee, it would seem 
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A0 if Qod ponred thee from Hif < bollow hand/ 
And huig Wb bow upon thine tarhX front. 
And tpdlLB in thnt load Toiee, whieh ■a om ed to him 
Who dwolt in Pfelmof for hif Sairionr'f Mke, 
<11io aonnd of mnnj waten;' And had bade 
Thj flood to chronicle the ages hack. 
And notch the oentoriei in the eternal rocks. 
* Deep edleth nnto deep.' And what are we 
That hear the question of that Toioe snblime? 
OhI what are aU the notes tliat erer mng 
Fhnn war's rain tnunpet, bj thy thnndering side? 
Tea, what is aU the riot that man makes 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 
And jet, bold babbler, what art thon to Him 
Who diown*d a world, and hei^ted the waters far 
Abore its loftiest mountains ? A light ware 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker's might.** 

Brazhaud. 

Thirty-seven lAlands dot the bosom of the river 
above the Falls; and one, Goat Island, divides it into 
two sheets of 900 feet on the American side, and 2,000 
feet on the Canada side. Geologists think it has taken 
^the river 85,000 years to cut its way from Qneenstown, 
a distance of seven miles, to the Falls, throng^ solid 
rook; Hundreds have written on the Niagara Falls, 
artists have painted its beauties, and poets have smig 
of its wonders; but Uiere are two things connected with 
it, I have not seen noticed by any writer. The first is, 
the impense depth of the river below the Falls ; the 
other, the fact, that the grandeur and sublimity of the 
seene only increases as you continue to look and ex- 
amiiie it, so that the last sight of it is more impressed 
on the mind than the first. Father Hbmbpin, the 



Frendh missionazy, waff the first to difloOYor the FalLi 
in 1678 ; it id said 40,000 persons annually visit them 
now from all parts of the world. Niagara.is an Indian 
wordy signifying^^^Thtmder of waters.*' Early on Mon- 
day morning we passed through Canada, on the Great 
Western railroad, to Hamilton, thenoe to Detroit, 
Michigan, imd at five p.m. we reached Bloomington, 
where we found all onr friends well. After a lapse of 
three months, and a journey of 10,000 miles, we arzived 
in safety under the Divine protection. Next day I 
hastened down to the session of the Illinois oonferenoe 
in Deoatnr, and received a cordial welcome hack from 
my ministerial brethren ; as in my absence the friends 
at Petersborgh had invited us back for another year — 
we were returned to them. The latter end of October 
fomid ns installed in our work for the second year. 
In my absence several had fallen sick, and some had 
died. About new year's day we commenced a series of 
meetings, and several persons obtained Salvation; a 
goodly number joined the church, some of whom remain 
yet as pillars in it ; some of the prayer and class- 
meetings were special seasons of refreshing from on 
high, and the Sabbath congregations began to increase 
again, and the Sunday school to flourish. The Fires- 
byterian church was also blessed with a good revival, 
and so was the Baptist. On Sunday night, the 12th of 
September, I preached, for the last time, to this people; 
the church was densely crowded. Next day we bid the 
friends farewell, and left for our next appointment. 
The church at Petersburgh has passed through strange 
agitations during the war ; some of the members, who 
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were of souihem birth, Bympaihized with the South in 
the late war, and disloyalty to the American govern- 
ment was followed by disloyalty to Qoi; but the ohoroh 
has been lately blessed with a good revivaly imder the 
ministry of the Bev. Ifr. Wolf. 



CHAPTER XY. 
OLDTOWN CIRCUIT. 

TBB aaOTB— OLDTOWN CHAFBL — ^DIAMOND OBOVS — SEMk- 
UDXVJLLK AND THB NKW OHUBCH — ^BBTHBLBAPTIST OHUBOB 
— ^DNXON OHUBCH AND BKLiaiOUS DBOLBNSIONS — THB OANB- 
BIDOB BBYXVAL AND OUXBBBLAND PBB8BTTBBIAN8 — ^A BB- 
MABKAWT.B DBBAM AND ITS FULFILMBNT — THB 8PBINOS 
SCHOOL B0U8B AND OBBAT BBVIYAL. 

Oldtown Timbbb derived its name from the ruins of an 
old Indian town, and burying ground that remained at 
the head of the grove long after the Indians had left the 
country. Many a time I walked over the graves where 
their dead lay, and the grounds where their wigwama 
stood. Some fellows of the baser sort disturbed the 
graves and the bones of the sleeping dead, looking for 
gold and silver ornaments which were buried with their 
chiefs, or their wives. Oldtown circuit embraced the 
grove for its centre, with a few churches within it, and 
several preaching appointments around it. The mem- 
bership and congregations resided within these bounds; 
many of them wealthy, nearly all of the leading men 
were extensive farmers. The circuit formed a part of 
the first circuit I travelled four years before, and the 
congregations and preaching places were the same as 
then, only they were larger, and a few new places were 
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openedy and seyeral new faces were found among the 
old ones. These had lately moved in» bought property, 
and settled down as useful citizens in the place; conse- 
quently I need not describe places described already in 
Chapier XII. The feurthest point of the grove was from 
Bloomington» about twenty miles ; the nearest about six 
ttules. Bloomington became once more my residence, 
and Oldtown my field ot labour. 

OLDtOWM CHAFBL 

Was a large country church, which stood on the north 
side of the grove in the midst of a rich and fertile tract 
of country. Around the church were some beautiful 
residences, and farms and orchards under a high state of 
cultivation. A large congregation attended this church, 
and some four or five classes met with their respective 
leaders. Here were some men of intelligence and moral 
worth as well as wealth, who gave character to the 
community. Many of them were able in prayer and 
useful in the church. For many years there had been 
a prosperous society here. The year before, under the 
labors of Bev. Hibam Buck, as presiding elder; Bev. 
P&BstON Wood, as pastor, and Bev. 'Mi. Jagkson, as 
assistant, the place was visited with a great revival. 
There were nearly one hundred conversions, and some 
of them remarkable instances of the power of Divine 
Grace. The church was new and large, yet filled 
with an intelligent congregation. In the begianing of 
Felnuary, 1859, we commenced a protracted meeting. 
Still there were not many persons left without con- 
version after the great revival of the year before ; but 
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Btrangers hiKl oome in, and some young people were 
yet tmsaved. The services oommenoed with prayer- 
meetings through the day, and preaching and prayer 
at night. Invitations were given to persons to come 
forward to seek religion. Night after mgfai several came 
seeking. On Sunday night, the 18th, several remark- 
able conversions took place, who continue to this time 
to adorn the doctrine of Gh>d their Saviour. At the 
dose of the meeting it was foimd some eighteen persons 
had obtained mercy and united with the church, to 
whom were added others through the remainder of the 
year. The church membership were greatly edified and 
united, and the work of God continued to prosper. 

DUMOND OBOVS. 

Early in the same month, at the request of the mi- 
nister and members of the church of the United Brethren^ 
I assisted in preaching at a meeting commenced in a 
new and beautiful church in the above grove. The first 
night, at the close of my sermon, about ihvty persons 
came forward to seek religion. It was a night of 
''overwhelming power of saving grace:*' many were 
converted. The night following thUty-tm persons came 
forward, a large number of whom were converted* 
Prayer and class-meetings continued through the day ; 
at night the church was crowded to excess. Above 
forty persons were converted at these meetings, several 
of whom united with the Methodist church. 

One of the nights referred to, after I was done 
preaching and had led so many to the altar, I sat down 
in the pulpit to rest, having given the control of the 
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meeting to the minister of the church. There was great 
weeping among the penitents. He asked me to go and 
Bfesk to them, and try to lead their minds direct to 
Christ. I had spoken to several, and was spea|dng to 
another, when a gentleman came to me and said, ** Sir, 
that lady is converted." I said, " I think not." He 
replied, **1I she believes she is saved, she is saved. 
Seeing that this kind of doctrine was dangerous to 
seekers of religion, I replied, ^' You might as well say 
that if I believed I havea&rm I have one, when at the 
same time I know I have nou'* He replied as above. 
Isaid, '^Yonreverse Qoi*B order of saving souls, who has 
said, <He that beUeveth shall be saved;' and before we 
are saved we must believe. Faith is the instrumental 
cause of Salvation, not the efFect; for Salvation is then 
not a matter ot faith, but of fcMst — of Divine testimony 
bearing witness to onr own, and followed by fruits of 
faith, in love, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost through 
believing." He continued to maintain his former state- 
ment ; then I turned and said to the lady, ** Has the 
Lord yet converted your soul ?" She exclaimed, weeping, 
** Oh ! no, sir ; I know he has not : but I am seeking." 
The gentleman turned aside and went away. The reply 
of the lady was more than my arguments. Afterwards 
he came to me and apologized, while I tried to show 
him the Word of the Lord more clearly. The next night 

Mrs. B was converted so clearly that she came 

shortly after, leading her husband to Christ. I knelt 
beside him in prayer, and he also received Salvation. 

At WkUcomb*s Sehool-houBs, in the north edge of the 
grove, on the banks of the Eickapoo stream, some 
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excellent meetings were held, and several conversions 
took place. Two miles farther north, 

BKHJAIOMVILLB, 

A new village, spread out on the prairie, eight miles 
east of Bloomington, had heen built since I had been 
there four years before. Then there were only &ims 
and houses, but now in the midst, was a new little 
town, with one Quaker meeting house, several shops, 
6 post-office, and a considerable population for so 
short a time, and out in the country eight miles from 

railroad. Ifr. B , the founder of the town, was a 

Hicksite, or Unitarian Quaker from Pennsylvania, who 
having bought several hundred acres here, led out a 
colony of the same religious persuasion to settle on the 
place. Town lots were laid out and sold off, and a 
large number of people bought, and settled in the place, 
among whom were some Methodists, Lutherans, and 
Congregationalists. There was a school in tiie place, 
where we held meetings ; but tiie effect of our labors 
were in danger of being counteracted by the peculiar 
views of the Friends, who regarded not the Sabbath more 
i^acred than any other day, but outraged the religious 
feelings of the community by working in their gardens 
and fields on the Lord's day. The laws of the United 
States forbid such work, wherever it interferes with 
the order and decorum of society, and the worship of 
religious assemblies^ A heavy fine is the penalty 
attached to the transgression of the law, and in general, 
the Sabbath is respected, so that no regular trains run 
on the roads* It is only where the Lish Gatholicsi 
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and Frendh and Oennan settlers are so nnmeroos, that 
the law may bd rendered abortive. 

The Methodist congregation in BeiyaminTille had so 
indreased as to need a larger place of worship, in other 
words, a new chnroh. Some of the brethren had spoken 

to Ma. B for a place to build on ; he refused, and 

manifestly did not wish to encourage the Methodists 
there. I took two leaders with me, and went one day 
to see him, to ask a place to build on. I said, ** Mr. 
Betq^JTuiti, 1 belteye you are the foimder of this plaoe> 
and the builder of this town ; the people have done you 
the honor of calling it after you, so that, I suppose, it 
will bear your name to the end of time. It is a con- 
siderable monument to leave behind. I wonder you 
b&ve not given the Methodists a place to build a 
ehurch on." 

He said, ** I am a Friend, and belong to the Society 
of Fnends, we believe it our duty to help our own 
people, build meeting houses for them, not for others.'* 

I said, <* If that is the kind of friendship you practice, 
I regard it as selfishness instead of friendship, for 
Ghrist said, * If ye love them which love you^ what 
reward have ye, do not even the publicans the same ?' 
< Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.' He commanded the apostles ta preach the 
Gh)spel to every creature; you are not able to preach 
the Oospel to every creature, but Wd are trying to 
extend it to all the world." 

He still loaaiitained his fotmeir opinicms. Finding 
4&d ifeligious motived could not move him, I tried the 
honcmble : I refsrred to the delight and satis&otioB 
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he would realize, and the honoraUe ambition he might 
laudably feel in connexion with donating a lot to ih^ 
chnrchy and seeing a beautifdl stractnre built upon it, 
dedicated to Ood, and filled with devout wonhippersc 
He was still immoveable — so I appealed to his peouniazy 
principles, believing these to be stronger than his re« 
ligious or honorable. I said, **I presume you are 
aware that, in this country, wherever a gentleman 
divides his property into to^m lots to build a town 
upon, one of the first things he does is to set apart 
some of the best lots in the place for schools and 
churches, knowing that if these are built, they draw 
the more people to the place, and increase the value of 
the property so much, as to often quadruple the price 
pf the lots donated. I wonder, sir, you have not done 
this." Smiling, he said, <' I will give you two lots to 
build a church upon. As we went to see the lots, two 
other gentlemen came up ; we all stood on Hie groimd 
together. I said, << This place is too low, can you not 
give us that lot on the other side of that street, or one 
on that beautiful hill, beside the Friends* meeting 
house ? " He said he could not. Just then, one of the 
gentlemen, who had come up, said, ** I will give you 
land to build a church on." I asked, '* Where ?" He 
said, **TIiere, or yonder on that hill.'' Said I, " Do you 
own that hill there ?" He said, << Yes." We went to 
see it. I said, *' This is the place, sir, above all others 
I would prefer." It was on the top of a hill, overlooking 
the village, and miles round of the country; a new 
street separated it from the Quaker church, which stood 
on tiie same hill, only a few rods apart. Mr. Mui^hTi 
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who was brought up a Prosbytexmxiy gave me a deed m 
fee-aiinple for two large lots ; on it we shortly after 
built a beautiful church by the side of the Quaker 
meeting house. The church was built to hold about 
850 people, who thronged into it. At the refuest of 
the peo^e I preached in it to them before it was ceiled 
or finished, as I was about to leave. A few weeks later 
Dr. CABTWBiaHT dedicated it to the service of QoA, 
when many came to see the beautifdl churQb> aud hear 
the celebrated back woods' preacher. A good society 
imd a large congregation gather there now to worship 
Qoi. Before I left, I had the deli^tfdl satisfaction of 
receiving Mr. Mubpht, who donated the lots, into the 
church, and made him a class-leader. Having thus 
consecrated his property to Ood, and his heart to Ghrist, 
he became a useful man. 

BBTHKL BAPTIST CHUBGH. 

In CliapUn XTT. and XTTT. reference has been made 
to this place, when gracious revivals of religion took 
place three and four years before. While I was away a 
great change for the worst had come over the congrega- 
tions. As the heading of this section indicates, the 
church was a Baptist church ; one Sabbath morning a 
notice was afiSxed to the door, stating the Methodists 
were not welcome there to worship, and the house 
would not be given to them any more. The Methodist 
minister and congregation had just come up to worship ; 
when they read this they withdrew to a neighbouring 
school house and held worship there ; subsequentiy the 
congregation went over to other ohurohes to worship 
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m; the ontside people following the Methodisto, left 
but a few to attend the Baptist dhnroh; the result waff^ 
their religiotiB interest went down» and they were about 
to dismiss their minister. The old elder, that was 
charged with being the cause of turning off the Metho- 
dists, was an Irishman of strong Calvinistic views, he 
was ejq^ed the church for contumacy. Such was the 
state of things when I returned. Immediately after, I 
received a cordial invitation to preach in the church, 
and the old Baptist elder wept over the cause of the 
disruption between them. I stated, as they pubUdy 
invited us to leave their church, I would not go back 
unless they would as publicly invite us to return. 

This they did. I went back, and back came the con- 
gregation. The Spirit of Gt>d returned, and the power 
of God rested once more upon the assembly. Sinners 
were awakened and souls were converted to God, and 
the spirit of unity and brotherly love prevailed. The 
Baptists were revived, and their minister remained with 
them. A large number was added to the Methodist 
societies, and I baptized several children in the church. 
The old Irish elder was restored to his place in the 
church. When holding special revival services I called 
on Baptist and Methodist to pray in the prayer-meetings, 
and the spirit of grace and supplication rested on them. 
I left the place at the close of the conference year in 
September, with about two hundred in the Methodist 
societies, where, four years before, I found but some 
five or six. Many had come from other States and 
settled there, while numerous conversions among the 
young people were recorded to the glory of God. 
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From the above facts, it is evident that the existence 
and prosperity of other chnrohes are» to a great extent, 
dependent npon the existence and prosperity of Me- 
thodism. The reason is, Methodists are mostly all 
tndned to sing, pray, and labor for souls, while others 
are not so trained. I have known other churches tO 
labor in vain among themselves imtil they got some 
Methodist leaders to assist them, when prosperity im- 
mediately fbllowed, In the greater number of towns 
other churches wait for the Methodist angel to trouble 
the waters, or the heavenly fire to kindle, when many 
step in and are made whole ; others catch the heavenly 
flame, and bear it from church to church, and from 
&mily to funily, until the whole are baptized together 
with the same spirit of love, joy, and peace in the Holy 
0host. Indeed the most of the other churches are 
Methodized in spirit, life, and doctrine, compared to 
what they had been fifty years ago. 

UNION CHUBCH. 

In the chapters before referred to, allusions were 
made to the above place, and the revival there in the 
winter of 1855. The remarks made above in relation to 
the Baptist church will help to throw light on some of 
the facts connected with Union church. Union Church 
was the property of the Cumberland Presbyterians and 
Methodists — built by both — ^and used by each for their 
religious services on alternate Sabbaths, during which 
Sabbath each minister and congregation had the ex- 
clusive use of the church, and entire control of the 
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meeting. This branch of ffaie Presbyterian church origi- 
nated in the great revival of 1799 and 1800. 

THB GAMB-BmOX REVIVAL MSXTINa XM KBMTUOKT 

Originated in the united labors of Methodists and 
Presbyterians: Methodist quarterly conferences and 
Presbyterian sacramental meetings being eras of re- 
vival. On one of those occasions at Cane-ridge» as 
the late Bev. J. B. Ftolxt was preaching from — *< For 
we mast all stand before the judgment seat of Christ," 
his voice was lost amid the loud weeping of the peni- 
tents, there being about 10,000 people on the ground 
around him. - About 500 fell on the ground prostrate, 
in the deepest agony of distress, while every few mo^ 
ments scores were rising rejoidng in the Lord, as they 
obtained deliverance. The work continued for about 
three days and nights without intermission. On the 
following Sunday there were about 20,000 people on the 
ground from the neighbouring counties and surrounding 
States. These came in carriages and waggons with 
their entire families and many of their servants, bring- 
ing with them food to last a few days, and covering for 
the nights, turning their waggons into tents, or building 
tents and camps in the grove around the meeting. 
Hence originated the American Feasu of TabemaeleSf 
or camp meetings in America. At these meetings 
thousands were converted, and carried the heavenly fire 
with them wherever they went, so that the churches, 
congregations and settiements along the Kentucky And 
Cumberland rivers, and among the Cumberland moun- 
tains, were greatly revived, 
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Among the FteBbyteriaxts idox^ th^ Cumberland xiyer 
and among the moxmiains, a new order of things arose. 
There were not ministers enough to supply the congre- 
gations and feed the people with the Bread of Life. 
The old' assemblies insisted that candidates for the 
ministry must study a certain number of years, and 
tfttain a certain amount of scholastic and theological 
training, before they could be admitted to the ministry 
or oversight of churches. The congregations thought 
the term of years too long, while souls were perishing 
for lack of food. Here were several young men, of fair 
education and promise, converted to God in the late 
revival, who wish to consecirate their lives to Qoi in 
the work of the ministry, " We want you to ordain 
them, and we are willing to receive them as preachers 
and pastors." The assembly refused. Several churches 
called to their pulpits those young men as preachers, 
whom Ood had ahready honored as instruments in the 
ccmversion of many. Whole presbyteries in the Cum- 
berland country followed the example, and originated 
a new church called 

THE CUKBOatLkHD PBXSHTTBBIAN CHTJBCH, 

Which soon became popular and the ministers useful, 
spreading societies and forming churches along the 
Border States, and down to Alabama and Texas, along 
the Gulf of Mtaico. All the dogmas of Calvin they 
reject, exeepi the ** imccmditional and final perseverance 
of the saints." Ih spirit*, doctrine, and manner of wor- 
ship, they are Methodistic; in form of church govern- 
ment, Presbyterian. 
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Snch were the people that worshipped with the 
Methodists at Union oharch» between whom and the 
writer a close intimacy existed, on account of his being 
the instrument in the conversion of some of their yonng 
people, four years before, at the same plaoe. **BiU 
another king arose who knew not Joseph^*' The old 
minister they had then removed, and a new one re^ 
placed him. Some of the ministers of the above church 
are allowed to follow secular pursuits in life, in order 
to obtain support, when their congregations are not 
able wholly to sustain them ; hence, many of them are 
not wholly given up to the work of the ministry. The 

Bev. Mr. T was one of this kind: he was a smart 

trader in horses as well as preacher of the Oospel; his 
mind became secularized, it did not profit his people. 
He resolved on rooting out Methodism at Union i^htireh, 
tod to a great extent he succeeded in doing away with 
its class-meetings, and merging the Methodist congre- 
gation into his own, and so absorb the one into the 
other. Of his success he boasted freely in the town of 
Leroy where he resided; not knowing that in destroying 
the one, he was in danger of destroying the other. 
Such was the state of things when the writer was 
appointed to this work, affcer four years absence. He 

found Mr. T unfriendly, for he had resolved on 

carrying out his plans. The Lord designed to defeat 
them, and the writer became the unexpected instrument 
in the hands of God in doing so ; ** I was led by a way 
that I knew not.*' Mr. T had commenced a pro- 
tracted meeting at Union church, which lasted for five 
weeks, during which time the writer went and preached 
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in the chnroh every altematiye Babbafh, and opened 
the doors of the chnroh for the admieeion of members 
eadh time, as was his custom. The meeting was now 
drawing to a close — ^there were bnt three conversions. 
On Saturday, February 5th, 1859, I rode out from 
Bloomington to the grove, and stopped at Mx. Oasi's, a 
wealthy &rmer in the neighbourhood, who was one of 

the stewards in the Methodist church. Mrs. G 

was herself a devoted mother in Israel, and their 
children were all members of the church. At night I 
preached at Campbell's school house, on the north side 
of the grove ; the congregation was large, and a gracious 
influence rested on them from on high. I returned to 
spend the night at brother Gasb's, when the following 

DBSAK AND FTS FUUnLMENT 

Occurred, before the next twenty-four hours ended. 
I dreamed I was at a large church where different 
denominations were assembled in a large concourse, to 
whom different ministers were to preach. I being 
selected as the first, though secretly preferring other- 
wise, but as I was considered the representative of our 
church, duty demanded that I should lead in the ex- 
ercises as arranged. 

1. — Aa I rose to speak I felt confused in my mind 
fi^m the number of persons on the platform with me, 
who crowded me inconveniently, thus producing an 
unpleasant feeling. 

2. — ^In attempting to give out a hymn, I found only 
a small old hymn book, with the edges and leaves worn; 
when I held it before the respectable congregation, a 
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feeling of shame, on aooonnt of the appearance of the 
book, came over me. 

8. — ^In giving out the hymn, some one started the 
tune, but the singing was going down, until an old 
gentleman in the congregation urged his dau^^ter to 
sing, which she did, when immediately the singing went 
on and became exceedingly fine. 

4. — ^In stepping forward to address the people, I 
suddenly felt the left skirt of my coat pulled- behind me, 
in turning round to see the cause of the interruption^ a 
gentleman said to me, " Sir, your time is out, it is 
ours now to go on with the meeting." I said, ** No, I 
have not conmienced yet, and our people expect- me to 
go on, I must therefore proceed." " Sir," he continued, 
<< this is our meeting and our time ; we object to you 
going farther." The excitement following this alterca- 
tion awoke me, but the impression made on my mind 
was, that I am going to have some difSculty with some 
denomination ere long. On coming down I told. my 
dream to Mrs. Casb and family, . and added, I know I 
am going- to have trouble with, some church.. They 
thought there was no danger; to none of. us did the 
Union church occur, yet there it was destined to be 
fulfilled. At ten a.m. we all arrived at the church, and 
there was a very large congregation assembled ; I went 
straight on to the pulpit, after which the Bey. Mr. 

T , Elder M- ,. and one or two others walked up 

and sat down in the pulpit beside me, and so crowded 
me as to confuse my thoughts, and p/oduee precisely 
the state of mind in the first part of my dream; Looking 
for the hymn book, I found none, and stepped down 
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and got the loan of one from Mrs. , which, when 

I held it up before the congregation to read, the same 
feeling of shame came over me that I had in the 
second part of the dream, for the hymn book was pre- 
dsely the same kind in size and appearance. 

Having given out the hymn, Mr. B started the 

tnne, but the congregation held back singing, until Miss 

E and her father joined in the singing, and then 

the whole congregation sang, and the praise was delight- 
fed. I looked at the father and daughter; he was an 
old class-leader, she was not converted; neither was 
ever there before. I at once saw these were a part of 
the folfilm^t, but did not know what was to come 
next. I preached from Hebrews vi., 17 — 20, and took 
up the hymn book to give out the closing hymn, com- 
mencing with, ** Am I a soldier of the cross," and said, 
while we sing this hymn I wiU open the doors of the 
chnrch, and receive into church fellowship those who 
are now ready to unite with us, and go to the heavenly 
world. Having read the hymn, the congregation rose 
to sing, and I to receive the candidates for membership. 
As I was stepping out of the pulpit, I suddenly felt the left 
skirt of my coat pulled ; I turned to see what interrupted, 

when Elder M said, "We object to you receiving 

members into the Methodist church here to-day, this 
is our time and our meeting." I said, *< Brother, you 
are mistaken, this is my time, and our meeting." He 
replied, *' This is our church and our time; we object to 
you therefore doing what you propose." In a moment 
it fiaished into my mind what to do, and I resolved to do 
it. The whole congregation was standing, wondering. 
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and waiting for me- to proceed ; from Elder M , I 

tinned to them, and said, '' Elder M objeote to 

me opening the door of the Methodist ohnroh here to- 
day. It is strange that I have been invited to the 
United Brethren's ohuroh, to receive there those who 
wished to join ns, and you all know I went and received 
several; but here in the church that we have principally 
built and own, we are not allowed to receive these who 
prefer to join us." Just then, Mr. M— said, " Go 
on; go on then." I turned and said, <'No, sir, I will 
not go on at this time, for if I had known you would 
have objected, I would not have invited ; for I know 
that those who prefer to join us wiU do so, and those 
who do not, we do not want them. I wiU preach at 
Spring's school house in the afbemoon, and there receive 
those who wish to join us." The congregation looked 
amazed — some of them indignant — several ladies burst 
out weeping — and among those that wept was Mrs. 

G , who laughed at the dream in the morning. On 

coming out,, she said, <'I suppose we must consider 
you a prophet." The congregation was dismissed. 
The Cumberlands continued that night at the Union 
church ; very few attended, for they had abready roused 
the popular feeling against them. Their minister 
preached — ^invited to seek religion — ^none came — ^to join 
their church — ^no one would join it — ^he called on the 
elder to pray ; he would not do it — ^he^was cast down — 
they then closed the meeting. At half-past three in 
the afternoon I reached the school house, the crowd 
was already there ; while preaching a Divine power 
rested on the people. At the close seven persons came 
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forward to unite with the ohuroh, one of whom was 
converted at the other meeting, the laet was an old 
gentleman, who, when his wife, who was a member, 
saw him come forward, burst into tears, and praised 
God aloud. We then arranged to commence a pro* 
traoted meeting at the school house, the brethren to hold 
prayer-meetings until I returned. The school house 
where this meeting was held, was not the old one where 
we had the meeting four years before; that was taken 
down, and a new neat one was built in its place. 

BXVIVAL AT SFBDfO's SCHOOL BOUSB. 

On Sunday, February 20th, I returned and found that 
the brethren had commenced the prayer-meeting, and 
that some were already converted. Jbssb Oswaldt was 
local preacher, and labored with great acceptance 
and ability. Michael Lbabd was a father in Israel, a 
descendant of one of the Lxabds of Drumsna, Ireland. 
He was mighty in prayer and the Scriptures, and a 
sweet singer. He was steward and class-leader. Mr. 
Ijams and Thoicas Savidob were also useful in 
assisting. On Sunday night, at the dose of a sermon, 
on the prodigal son, as I gave the invitation, Utmity-tvco 
persons came forward, among whom were John Wbsuet 
Savidob and wife : both were converted together. This 
is the person referred to in page 200, who was so dis- 
tressed on account of his soul, four years before, at a 
protracted meeting in the same place ; he never obtained 
pardon until this night, when he and his wife were made 
to rejoice together. Among those converted at this 
meeting were Fbamcbs E , the young lady who 
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sang 80 ^ell at Union churoh. Hor brother and sister 
were also saved and made happy in God. Several oth^s 
also were made partakers of the Salvation of .Ghrist 
that night. The meeting continued on. After preaching 
the next night, above twenty more came forward seeking 
the Lord, and a great many were saved. From night 
to night the meetings continued, and prayer-meetings 
in the day-time, until when we closed, two weeks later, 
ffty-seven persons sought and found the mercy of Ood. 
Above sixty united with the church. Such was the fair 
filment of the above dream, and its remarkable results. 
As some of the yotmg people had never been baptized, 
being brought up under Baptist influence, I arranged 
for baptisms at the river. The springs which gave 
name to the place were like the waters of Mnon ; to a 
great extent they fed the small river that flowed past. 
On the banks of the stream we gathered, on Sunday, 
March 6th. The day was one of the most beautiful, 
the crowd was vast, the congregation attentive, the 
ringing delightful, and services solemn. Kneeling on 
the sandy beach by the side of the springs and the 
stream, I baptized several ; others I led into the water 
and immersed them as they desired. Then having sung 
again, the vast assembly retired to their homes. Many 
of the above young people who were converted and 
received into the church under my ministry, whom I 
consecrated to God in baptism, I also united in mar- 
riage, are still living in the enjoyment of true religion, 
and walking before God in love. The place is. still the 
scene of holy gatherings in this forest sanctuary. God 
overruled the whole for good. Methodism is still pros- 
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pering on the circuit : her membership is three than 
that of all other churches within the boonds of the 
drcnit. Cnmberland Presbyterianism still lives and 
prospers, although it suffered much from the above rash 
attempt to interfere with Methodism. The minister 
who was the cause of it shortly after was dismissed by 
his church, and another supplies his place. In the 
latter part of the year I had a good deal of sickness, 
frequently preaching to large congregations. At the 
close of the year I found we had 90 conversions, and 
above 20 accessions by letter — 110 in all. To God we 
gave the glory. 




CHAPTER XYI. 



DECATUR CIRCUIT. 



DANYILLB CONFERENCE ^DECATTJB TOWN — ^DB. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND HIS NOMINATION TO THE PBBSEDXNOT 
— ^LONO CBEBK 8XJLPHUB SPBIN08— CONVBB8ION8 — AMOUNT 

OILBAD BBOWN's CHURCH STEVBn's ' CBBBK HABBIB- 

TOWN NIANTIC C0NYEB8I0N OF MB. B.— CONTBOVBBST 

WITH CXMPBELLITB9— CAMP MBBTING THB CLOSE OF LA- 
BOBS ON THE CntCUIT — BESULTS. 



Having finished my labors on the Oldtown drcnit, I 
left; for the session of the Illinois conference at Danville, 
in the east part of the State. My home during con- 
ference was at Professor Hammond's, the principal of 
the Danville seminary, with whom and his interesting 
family I found a most pleasant home. Bishop Simpson 
presided; Bishop Abies visited at the cl6se, and as- 
sisted in the ordinations on conference Sabbath. Both 
preached excellent and eloquent sermons. As the 
weather was fine, the ordination of the elders took 
place in a grove adjoining the town, at the close of 
which Rev. William Taylob, of California celebrity, 
gave a powerful exhortation. At night he gave another 
in the same place, and some three persons professed 
religion. 
At the close of the conference I found my name was 
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down for Decatur oironit. At first I did not like it, as 
the drcnit was large. Subsequently I found the Lord 
was with us, and made it a very prosperous year, and 
the people were very kind. 

DBCATT7B TOWN. 

The town of Decatur is the capital of Macon county. 
It is beautiful for situation, on the crest and slopes of 
a few gentle hills, and in the midst of a beautiful and 
fertile country, at the junction of the IlUnois central 
railroad with the Ghreat Western : the one running north 
and south, the other east and west. It has a population 
of about 8,000, and lies about forty miles east of Spring- 
field, the capital of the State. As it stands exactly in 
the centre of the State, and has railroads runmng in 
different directions, a strong effort has been made to 
transfer the capital from Springfield to this place : the 
friends of the movement offering as high as £200,000 
to accomplish it. It is the centre of considerable 
manufacturing interest at present, and has more than 
trebled its population since I first saw it. It has some 
very large shops or stores, fine hotels, and numerous 
churches : about sixteen churches in all, of which the 
Methodists have three, Presbyterians one. Episcopalians 
one, Baptists and Lutherans one each. The member- 
ship, of the Methodist church is numerous, and Bome of 
them very wealthy. Through the ministry and labors 
of the late Dr. Stamfbb, Methodism took an elevated 
and extensive position here, which was increased by 
the faithful labors and frequent revivals of several 
ministers who followed. The society in the town was 
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organized into a separate ehnroh from the circuit in 
1854-5, and the writer, who had then just arrived, 
received a cordial invitation to it, but declined, as he 
preferred travelling for a while on circuits, so that he 
might know more of the country, climate, and people ; 
for city life in America is very like what it is in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Bev. Albxandeb Bbmfls was 
the first to organize the town society into a station, to 
which are added two other churches since. In 1855, 1 
went down from Bloomington to assist Bev. Joseph 
MoNTooMEBT in a blessed work of revival then going on 
under his ministry. Then I became acquainted with a 
family of the name of Lutbell, late of Dublin, Ireland. 
At this meeting they had taken an active part. Mr. 
Lutbell was an ardent^ devoted member of the church. 
He died a few years later, suddenly, while in the midst 
of active life. Albxandeb, his son, was converted at 
the above meeting. John was a member of the Episcopal 
church. Thbophilus, Albxandeb and John, the three 
sons, enlisted in the Union army in the late war. 
John died in hospital as assistant surgeon, in the peace 
of God; Albxandeb was killed at the battle of Ghicka- 
mauga, in September, 1868; Thbophilus only returned 
to his widowed mother, and weeping wife and sisters to 
comfort them. 

The late Dr. Stampeb was about fifty years in. the 
ministry, and one of the old eloquent preachers of the 
west, always reminding us of what those early preachers 
were. His memory was tenacious — ^his imagination 
brilliant — ^his powers of description almost unrivalled — 
his voice was music itself — ^its tones and modulations 
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fell on the ear like notes of harmony. We have seen 
▼aet oongregationa Bwaying. to and flro, like trees in a 
storm; mider the moving, melting pathos of his appeals 
and powers of description. Onoe we heard him describe 
the coming Sa^ionr and attendant- angels, the shout of 
the desconding host, and the rapture of the waiting 
saints, when the preacher's voice was lost in the shout 
of glory! glory! that went up from rejoicing hearts; 
others were melted into tears. It was a time much to 
be remembered. While the writer labored on this 
circuit, Dr. Staxfeb, who was then superanuated, often 
came to his aid at protracted and camp meetings. He 
died not long since in the enjoyment of that blessed 
hope he longed so much to present to others, in such 
beautifdl language, while living. At the time I was on 
the circuit the Bev. Hib4m Buck was presiding elder, 
and Bev. B. Tbjlyjs stationed minister. 

As Bloomington was the place where the republican 
party arose, so Decatur was the scene of the first 
Bepublican State Convention, where Mr. Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency. It was in the summer 
of 1860— the day was very fine — a large wigwam tent 
covered an open space near the town square; in this the 
several county republican delegates assembled from aU 
parts of the State ; there was a vast concourse of people. 
Beceiying an invitation to attend^ I went, and sat beside 
S. Allen, Esq., one of our stewards. After the opening 
exercises, the name of Lincoln was pronounced by 
many; we looked rounds and saw the tall and slim 
figure of Abbawak Lincoln walk up the aisle and ascend 
the platform, amid the cheers of the people. A little 
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later a shout rose behind ns, I looked^ and saw two 
men carrying two rails, with one nailed aoross the top 
of both; they bore them to the platform, amid the most 
enthusiastic applause I ever witnessed. When the 
excitement was down a little, one of the men, Ifr. 
Hanks, explained by saying, that, " although he was not 
of the political party to which his friend Mr. Ldvcolm 
belonged, yet he thought it was due him as a matter 
of courtesy, when coming to Decatur, to present him 
with some of the rails that Mr. LnrcoLN and he made, 
many years* ago, on his farm near that town." 

Hb. LniGOLN rose andsaid — '< he weilrememberedwhen 
a young man, to have made rails with his friend l£r. 
Hanxs on the farm referred to, whether these were the 
rails he made or not he could not say, but he thought 
they looked very like them." When cheer after cheer 
went up, and the excitement abated, I said to my friend 
Mr. Allen, << The picture of this scene, and these rails 
will be in Hatyer's Weekly before two weeks, and I 
should not wonder if these rails elect Lincoln to the 
presidency. This was the first time I saw Mr. Ldycoln, 
and there was something so truthfal in his countenance, 
and so bland in his manner, as completely to carry the 
man above almost all others of his political rivals in 
my estimation, that I did not wonder at the elevated 
position he afterwards attained in the nation. In a few 
moments, afber the meeting was over, the rails were cut 
up, and divided among the delegates and friends. A 
few days later there was not a rail left on Jomi Hank's 
farm that was not transported to all parts of the Union, 
and republicans walked, leaning on golden-headed canes 
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made of Linoolk rails. Harper' $ W$My fidihfally 
represented the soene in one of its numerous engraTings. 
A few weeks after, the United States* Bepnblican Oon- 
vention met at Ghicago, Illinois, and confirmed the 
meeting at Decatnr, by nominating lb. LnrooLN. In 
the following November he was eleoted, and in March, 
1861, inangnrated President of the United States. 

DX04TXJB GIBCUXT 

At the aboye time was one of the largest and wealthiest 
in the conference, it was nearly thirty miles long by 
fifteen wide. The parsonage was in town, the dronit all 
romid the town, and embraced some seven or eight 
appointments, all of which needed preaching on the 
Sabbath day; to this large work I was sent without a 
helper. The work, however, was so great, and the 
prosperity so successfol, that in March I received for 
a colleague the Bev. Tbusxan Laphax, a student from 
the Theological Institution, who proved to be one of the 
' most fjEdthfdl, laborious, and successful ministers. He 
now occupies an honorable place in the conference. 
The parsonage was newly modelled and furnished by 
the members, and proved to be a conmiodious and 
comfortable home. The Sangamon river divided the 
circuit into two, over which we rode on bridges, or 
crossed the fords when dry. 

LONG GBKBK GHUBOH 

Was beyond the river, eight miles east of town ; here 
was a large congregation and prosperous society, which 
enjoyed many showers of blessing and seasons of revival. 
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Here were some men of means and piety, and gifte anid 
graces in the diiirohy and nsefdlness in the oommitnity. 

MQUXT ZXOM AMD SULPHUB SPBDIGS 

Were' another appointment, a few miles farther south, 
in a lovely district of eonntry. Ther Cumberland Pres^ 
byterians had here a-large academy, where the classics 
were tan^^t, and the sciences learned. Near the church 
and academy, on the side of a hill, from under the trees, 
flowed spa waters and sulphur springs, that may be of 
use some day, when more folly known, and their waters 
more highly prised* By the side of these mineral 
waters the wells of Salvation flowed, the fountain was 
opened for sin and undeanness. Here, in the summer^ 
we often preached the Word of Life to large congr^a* 
tions in the grove, the seats being adjusted beneath the 
spreading trees : one of the most beautifal scenes 
opened to the gaze of preacher and congregation. In 
the winter we coiomenced a protracted meeting, at 
Tiiiich several souls were powerfully converted to Qodi 
and the society cheered and strengthened ; some exceUent 
stewards and leaders lived here, and were pillars in the 
churches. Among the converts at this meeting was a 
man of the name of Shislbb, of Dutch descent, an ex- 
cellent farmer, und^ the first sermon the writer 
preached at Mount Gilead, from Gen. xxviii., 10 — 22: 
He was deeply convinced of sin. 

A short time after, he lost a lovely little child, to 
whom he was very much attached. She died of dyph^ 
theria. He felt the loss very- much. The little arms that: 
dung to his neck were now cold in death, and the little 
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tongue WM silent in ihe gtar^u - 1 vae »akecl to preaob 
tlie dbild's fimeral aenDduon« Vliile I did, the fftther's 
heart was melted more and more. At the oloiR0> he and 
his wife joined the ohnrch. He was here at this meeting 
on Sabbath night, and oame forward to seek Salvation. 
I lindt ^ his aide, leaTing the other monmers on the 
other sic^e ; I oalled on Colonel Quten to pray, intending 
myiaelf to follow. While the Qolonel was praying, the 
power of God oame down on Shislbb's soul, and he 
.Mjoioed with joy unspeakable. Others also received 
tiie Divine blessing, and onr prayers were turned to 
praise, and our fears to rejoicing. Shislbb lost his 
child, bat foimd the Savionr. The grace of God shone 
in his &ce, and Jtn^pisformed his whole soul, so that he 
became one of the moat exemplary examples of the 
power of God onto Salvation. 

MOUl^ OILBAD 

Was another appointment, four miles south-west of 
Decatnr. Here was a large and beautiful church in 
the midst of one of the lovliest groves of oak, ash, and 
-walnut, and snrxoimded with some of the finest country 
cesid^ibes, and highly cultivated farms. Here stood 
also the woodentents of an old camp meeting beloiiging 
•io diSbrent fiunilies around, like the &mily pews in the 
old churches in England. There they had stood for 
yean; the preachers' stand also stood beneath the 
qproading branches of the lofty trees, which screened 
their heads from the burning sun. Here, on this old 
camp g^poand, hundreds of souls were converted ; and in 
this beautiAil church, in the winter, protracted meetings 
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were held» and mftny % Mnl MTed« Sihoe I left» iliA 
plaoe has been again and again revived with ahowen 
of blessing. 

PABSBLT's BITTLIiqBNT AMD BBOWN's GHUBCIB 

Were a few miles fiuriher west, where was a large society 
and congregation. A gentleman from Ohio, Fbaxoib 
AsBXjBT Bbowm, who sat on the knees of the first Ameriean 
bishop and was called after his name, bought a large 
tract of country here, and settled with a large and 
respectable family. His whole heart appeared bonnd 
np in the cause of his Lord and Master. A new and 
beantifol chtirch has been built in the neighbonrhood 
since I left it, where now a large congregation and 
Sabbath school gather to worship. 

STBVBM*S OBBBK OHUBOH 

Was four miles north-west of the town, an old appoints 
ment often favored with showers of blessing and 
gracious revivals. Five miles north of this, Coleman's 
school house stood on a beautifol prairie, surrounded 
with new farms, beautiful residences, and an increasing 
population. Here we had some excellent meetings, and 
good and gracious seasons from above. 

Harristaum is eight miles west of Decatur, on what is 
supposed to be the highest point of land in the State^ 
Here a raihroad station was made, and a small village 
rose around it. Here we had also some gracious seasons 
of worship. A new and beautiful Methodist church 
adorns the village and the country around, from which 
many come to worship. Two miles farther north, . at 
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Allen's school house, we had some excellent meetings ; 
but the appointment is now merged into the other, as 
they are not hi apart. 

At Two-mile Orove^ a few miles fiurther north-west, we 
also had some excellent meetings. 

NIAMnO 

Is a nllage twelve miles west of Decatur, on the rail- 
road, where a small society had gathered and a con- 
gregation formed, to whom we preached on Sabbath 
evenings. Here we had a few faithful men, Shatzsb, 
Dr. WHiSOK, and others. Shatzxb was a local preacher, 
and very useful; could speak either in English or 
Dutch ; a true and earnest little man. Dr. WnjK>N was 
a native of Oeorgia ; graduated in a medical college in 
New York, was a fine scholar, an excellent physician, 
and a large land owner. These, with others, were my 
tight-hand men in protracted meetings. In the winter 
we held special services for the conversion of souls in 
this town, at which much good was done, and some 
fifteen souls were brought out of darkness into Ood's 
marvellous light. It was the beginning of a good and 
gracious work there. 

About this time a Mr. B , an Episcopalian, bom 

in England, but for several years had lived in America, 
took sick of typhoid fever. He became convalescent, 
went out too soon, relapsed, and grew worse than he 
was before. His physidan, with the advice of his 
patient, called another doctor. Under the charge of 
both the man grew worse, until they announced to the 
fionily they could do no more for him, and they could 
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not see how he could reoover. The man wan very low; 
a mere shadow. He aBceriained their views, and gate 
vent to the anguish of his broken heart in tones of 
despair. In his sorrow he e:qpresi9ed a wish for the 
writer to be near him, to pray with him before he diedw 
An unconyerted man of the name of Fostbb, tonohed 
with the dying man's state and wishes, said he wonld 
go for me. That night, on the midnight tndn, he oame 
and left his message for me to go down as soon as I 
could to see him. Next morning I rode down. Tbe 
snow was deep, the weather oold, the day dear. Often 
the case of Peter and Gomelins oame into my mind, 
and I thought — " I do not know this man personally; 
he has only heard me preach a few times : his message 
is siugalar — ^he may be dead before I reach him; but if 
not, should the Lord convert his soul before I return, 
I would regard it as a very remarkable occurrence." I 
did not know the Lord would do this and more. About 
noon I reached his place, found him prostrate on the 
bed, without a hope of life or of heaven. I conversed 
with him about his state, and soon ascertained it. He 
was barely able to articulate, '< Oh ! if I knew my sins 
were forgiven before death then I could die." I tried 
to show him the short way to God by simple fedth in 
Christ, and direct him to the Lamb of God. I brought 
the case of the dying thief as an illustration ; said that 
God's time was just now — ^for now was the accepted 
time and the day of Salvation. 

We weiit to prayer, and the power of God came down. 
The man's heart melted like wax before the flame ; the 
tears of sorrow gushed from his sunken eyes ; he wept 
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as if hifl heart would break; he called on the Name of 
the Lord with tears and snpplioation, like another 
wrestling Jacob. I rose and again exhorted him. He 
was not far from the kingdom. The heart was broken 
npy but not yet nnbnrthened. We went to prayer again, 
and again the Lord drew nearer. It was as if the Lord 
descended in the dond, and proclaimed his Name and 
mercy. The dying man looked, and got a sight of the 
passhig glory, and exclaimed, '< Thon Son of Da^id 
have mercy on me." I rose and began to sing — 

<« Mj Qod, the spring of all m7 jqjt," 

when, suddenly, the man shonted,<'Gloryl gloryl gloryl" 
I looked : his face was lit with celestial radiance, his 
tears of joy were flowing fttst, his tongue was loosed, 
and he exdaimed, *' Now I know my sins are forgiven ; 
now I can die ; glory, glory, glory be to God." For 
some time he continued in tins state of exultant joy : 
his wife and children weeping round him, with other 
Mends who had accompanied me, or come in while 
praying. We all rejoiced together. I sat down me* 
ditating on the wondrous mercy of God and His 
mysterious Proyidence that led me to be the instrument 
in this man's Salvation. I left him rejoicing in the 
Lord, and expecting to die in joyful triumph ; but the 
Saviour who healed his soul also healed his body : the 
next day he rose ; in a week he was better. . About two 
weeks after I received him into the church with his 
wife, the congregation looking at him as if alive firom 
the dead. When I had seen them last they were on 
their way to heaven. 
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00NTBOVXB8T WItH GAMPBILLITXS. 

' In and around this town there was a large number 
of GampbelliteSy a sect to whom I referred in Chapter X., 
on the American chtirches. They viewed with jealously 
the encroachments of the Methodists. As they- are 
generally fond of controversyy and their preachers 
flippant prodaimers of the " C^d in the Water,'* their 
sermons are a strange medley of all sorts of stuff 
about Salvation by immersion. Their style— that of an 
auctioneer, reserving their wit and railing for other 
churches, and their praises for their own. Bible/ mis- 
sionary societies, Sunday schools, and colleges, received 
their loudest denunciations. Things the most sa(»ed 
they ridiculed, and institutions the most solemn they 
reviled. The Sabbath they disregarded; the forgive- 
ness of sins, a change of heart, they laughed at, imless 
what was connected with immersion. The Divinity of 
Christ they did not generally believe in ; the P^nsonality 
and operation of the Holy Spirit they scoffed at. They 
were literally immersed infidels, having little of the 
form or power of godliness. Where evangelical churches 
were cold and lukewarm, these prospered ; but when 
alive and earnest, the Campbellites sank to their coverts 
by the waters. They had repeatedly challenged the 
Methodist ministers to debate, but my predecessors did 
not mind them. Our official brethren wished me to 
take up their challenge and refute them. As yet they 
had not challenged me personally, and I sl^ould wait 
to hear them before I should attempt to refute them« 

The opportunity was shortly given. At Allen^s school 
house the preacher preached against "Salvation by 
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faiih/' and proclaimed Salyation hj immersion. He 
ndionled the idea of sudden conversionsy and ibe for* 
giveness of sins; said, that " the Methodists mesmerised 
their converts instead of converting them ;" and being 
present, I annonnced that such dangerous doctrines I 
would endeavour to confute at an appointed time. The 
time was announced, and hundreds thronged to hear 
the refutation ; several reporters sat, with pencil and 
paper, taking notes. I endeavoured to show that 
faith in Ghrist was the Divinely appointed method of 
Salvation; that suddm conversions were the rule, and 
not the exception firom the word of God; that if 
immersion was the means of Salvation, then Salvation 
came by works, and not by grace, through fiEdth; that if 
the Salvation which Methodists professed was mes- 
merism, then Job, David, Isaiah, Daniel, Peter, Paul, 
and John were also in fits of mesmerism, for they pro- 
fessed the same. Quoting their language, I then warned 
the congregation against all such dangerous doctrine, 
and false teachers of religion, and exhorted the people 
to seek for that holiness without which no man could 
see the Lord. 

Having preached a sermon shortly after this at 
Niantic on baptism, and baptized six children at the 
close of the service, it annoyed the Gampbellite preacher 
so much, that he announced he would review my 
sermon. I said I was glad to hear it, and that I 
would try to be present. The day came : it was very 
fine. I preached in the morning, and announced that 

Dr. H would review my sermon on Baptism in 

the afternoon* The appointed hour arrived ; a large 
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eoBgreg&tion Ads^tiiblcid, and ihel>tfot<})* ipoUftir tt^^ 
an hour tad i» half: oxdy half of whldh 1& dorolml 
to ibe itfjoftunents I advanoocL At this dose, I »>Be td 
respond, and replied to his ptindpal argtitt»nt8» i^di 
in^i <* that as I had repridsented the Ghristiab ehiErdi^ 
founded on the Jewish ohuroh, and the Jewish On Hm 
Afarahamie covenant " — he quoted Heb. viii. 8, to shon^ 
Ihat obVeilaht was done away, and, oonseqtienUy, that 
neither the GhiistiAn ohnroh nor infant baptisfai eonid 
be founded on the Abrahainie covenant ; that Oixist's 
atonement was not complete until He went up to 
heaven to sprinkle His blood on the throne ; that re» 
pentanoe and remission of sins were never preached m 
this world until after the resurrection of Christ. 

In reply^ I said I would now quote the arguments I 
advanced, to which thia Doctor made no reply. Havijilg 
read imd numbered them one after another, I took it 
for granted these he could not answer, as he did nc^ 
try, that I would now reply to those he did attempt. 

In reference to the Abrahamic covenant, I said 
that it was not that to which the apostle referred, btdt 
the covenant at Sinai, showing that the apOstle was 
quoting the prophet Jeremiah, and that both prophet 
and apostle referred to the Sinai covenant; that the 
apostle himself, in the Epistle to the Galatians (iii. 15)> 
showed that Ihe Abrahamic covenuit could not be dis- 
annulled : that if it were done away^ then Ohrist could 
not have come ; that the Gentiles could not be con- 
verted ; that the dead could not be raised ; that there 
could be no hope of heiaven without it ; that tf thiat 
covenant were done away, there was no Saviour and 
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BO Babaiion tot tls at all; that bMaale.it waft ftn 
everlastixig ooveziant We all might be feated, aAd eome 
t6 the Itnowledge of the truth. That Dayid, Isakh^ 
Daniely Joel, the patriarohs toA ^TCfphaiA, b31 pteaohed 
repentiemoe and remission of sins, qti6ting seVefal pas- 
Mges in proof thereof: that "to Him giye all the 
pn^hets mtness, that through Bib Name, whdsoey^ 
beUeveih in Him shall receive rOTaisdon <^8in&."-^-^Act9 
X. 48. So far the debate closed thai daj, bttt iN» 
iresumed again by his ^writing a slanderons letter about 
our ohnrdh and meeting to one of their papers. Al- 
though his people tried to hide the paper, I found it, 
iEmd then sent a challenge to debate the statements he 
made in the letter. This he declined doing. So I took 
the letter at an appointed time to the town, and an» 
bounced I would read it and review Can^pbeUum at the 
dose. Finding that the excitement this notice caused 
was great, and that a great crowd of people were coming 
to the meeting, our brethreu bmlt a large tent adjoining 
the new seminary in the town ; the windows were taken 
out, the weather was warm. When the writer arrived 
in the morning at the village, the streets were thronged 
.with carriages and waggons, and about 1,000 people 
assembled within the bmlding and outride under the 
tent. At a quarter before ten in the morning I comv 
menced by reading for my text from 2 Peter, ii« 1^^. 
I tiien read the letter the Doctor wrote, in which h^ 
dandered our church. His people felt ashaxned of it. 
I next read out tweke propontioni from the works of 
tieir founder, CumsLL, and the well-known tenets of 
their .p(reachers, some of which were the substitution, of 
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** Balvation by immenion m ivot^r," for Balyafciim by 
grace through fiEdih. I spoke for six hours, dnriiig 
which the whole of the large concourse of people 
listened with the deepest attention, and at the ckMMt I 
received the cordial thanks of our people. That nig^t 
I could not sleep, my mind had been so excited with 

the snlqect. Although I had invited Br. H ^ to 

come and defend his opinions before the meeting, he 
did not come, but wrote me a letter regretting the 
controversy, and wishing me to dose it up, which I 
did immediately. Notwithstanding tEe severity with 
which I exposed their errors, yet this people thronged 
ont to hear me whenever I returned to preach, and 
many a time I have seen the tears in the eyes of some 
while I was urging Salvation 1^ fiEdth upon them. 
Shortty after, the brethren made arrangements to hold 
a camp meeting in the neighbourhood, at which some 
4,000 people assembled to hear the Word of Life. 

CAMP MBBTINO. 

It was on a Wednesday evening in September, 1860, 
that the carriages and waggons bore several families, 
with their tents, to the scene of the encampment in a 
beautifal grove on the banks of the Sangamon river, 
near Illiopolis. Soon the stroke of the woodman's axe 
was heard felling down some trees, and putting up 
tents, seats, and a preacher's stand. The ground was 
cleared, the tents were fixed, with the seats and stand 
in the centre, and aisles were cleared for the congre- 
gations to pass to and firo. Lamps were hung to the 
trees and stoves were adjusted, and fires kindled for 
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oooking. Soon the voiee of prayer and the song of 

.praise were heard in this ^^ForestSanoiuary." Brothers 
Lapham and HomiOLb assisted in preaching and oon- 
dnoting the meeting. By Friday and Saturday soTeral 
other jEunilies with their carriages had come and 

-pitched their tents for the remainder of the meeting. 

- On Saturday a large number of people were on the 
ground, and the meeting was growing more interesting. 
Bey. HnuM Buck preached at night a powerful sermon, 
and some came forward to seek religion. At this time 
I had lain ddwn in a tent, haying taken a chill, and 
was then in a high fever. Some who were in deep 
distress urged that I should go and pray with tiiem. I 
went, but ^*that night caught nothing*' — ^the net was 
not on the right side of the ship. Sunday morning 
came. The roads were thronged in all directions with 
carriages coming to the meeting. At eight, a.m., Bev. 
Mr. Tbavis preached an excellent sermon : an early 
prayer-meeting, conducted by the young preachers, 
Lafham and Honnou), haying preceded it. At half-past 
ten. Dr. Staxfbb preached with great eloquence and 
power. The crowd of people was yast all round. In 
the afternoon Mr. Buck preached another powerful 
sermon. In the eyening all my great preachers re- 
turned home, and I was left with my young brethren. 
At night I was quite fll, but found I had to preach. 
Tho congregation was yast, the camp-fires blazed on 
the outskirts of the encampment, and the lamps hung 
on the trees, reflecting the beautiful foliage. I sat 
upon the stand, choosing my hymns : my text was 

. jselected« An old local preacher came to me to urge 
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me to close the meeting that adg^t, as thete was • 
good state of feeling to depart with, but he did not 
think we should have any conversions* I said I would 
follow the indications of ProTidenoe. Scarcely had he 
gone down when another came up, and TUf;ed me to 
contume the meeting for a week yet, as he belieyed the 
hoxi was going to convert souls. Neither knew what 
the othet said or thoioight upon the snliject. I smiled 
at the contrariety 6t opinion expressed, and replied t6 
the second as I did to the first — that I wonld follow 
the indications of Providence. From the contrariety 
of opinion thus e:qpres8ed, I felt the need of lifting np 
my heart to Ood to direct me. 

The hour of worship having arrived, the Congregation 
was seated beneath the shady trees and lighted lamps^ 
we commenced the service. Loud rose the singing 
above the somid of the river that rolled on by our 
side, and yet it was as " the sound of many waters." I 
attempted to preach in great feebleness of body and 
anxiety of mind, for the fever was still on me. As I 
drew near the dose there were thongfats and language 
given me I had not felt before. The power of Gt>d fell 
on the congregation. The Judgment scene was the 
theme of discourse. When I gave tibe invitation to 
come to Ohrist, the wounded, stricken, and penit«it> 
rushed from all parts of the congregation to the altar 
of prayer. The slain of the Lord were many; and tiiere 
was mingled with the voice of song and worship the 
cry of distress and the sob of the penitent. BcgOicing 
parents knelt beside their weeping children, wrestling 
Jacobs and praying mothers pleaded with Ood ^o» 
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Mudf of {heir fiunilies, as one after another emeiged 
ont df darltnesB into mar^eUous li^, i^d flroni bicmcbige 
into liberty. Some of the OampbelliteB oiHit their water 
goda to the moles and bais, and soaght Sahatibn in 
Jesas. Large men and young ware bowed bedfore Gk>d 
as trees before a storm. TTfaat nig^t there were <«PiiU«m 
mouIm saved, and great was the rigoieing. The loosl 
preacher who wanted me to olo^e tiie meeting that 
ni|^t, came now urging me to continue it for a week or 
two yet. I told him I thought I should close it about 
Wednesday. 

Next xnoming I lay prostrate in a covered o^njage 
on the outskirts of the encamprntnt, while the joxmg 
preachers, Lapham and Homnold, assisted hy Shat^u, 
Douglas and Moboan, conducted a moxnixig Joye-ftiMit. 
It was a time of tiie " overwhelming power of saving 
grace." As the Pentecostal shower feU on the qrowd 
assembled round the stand, a few drops fell on iae» -as 
I lay in high fever, and watered my soul abwdaptly, 
and prepared me for the approaching evening. It was 
a time never to be forgotten. The afternoon meetings 
I left in the hands of the above brethren : these were 
also seasons of great power. At mg^i I rose again to 
preach, and in my weakness Gt>d showed forth His 
power. Monday night exceeded the preceding. More 
than twenty persons sought and found peace with Gk>d 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Tuesday and Tuesday 
night the work of Gt>d still went on, and great grace 
rested upon all. On Wednesday morning, finding we 
were a week there then, and that it might be best to 
break up the encampment, and look to God for the 
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oontiniumoe of His BSTing power in the ordinary mdet- 
ingBy I proposed to dose the meeting, to wbiok many 
relnetaittly yieldecL I now arranged t6 administer 
baptism to those who had not reoeived that ordinance. 
We all formed into a procession, and marched through 
the trees down to the edge of the river, singing as we 
went, and where we stood — 

M On Jordan*! §iormj bsnkf I stand. 
And east a wiahfol «je. 
To Canaan*^ lair and liappj land, 
' Where mj posaaniona He." 

There, on the sandy beach of the river, the candidates 
kneeling, I baptized them in the Name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; there I received into the chnrch 
about forty persons, nearly all of whom were converted' 
at that meeting. One of the converts was an Irish 
Boman-catholic. With the dose of that meeting we 
closed our services on Decatur circuit, in the midst of 
great prosperity, and we prepared to leave for con- 
ference. The circuit is now divided into three, and in 
the town has been a great revival. 




CHAPTER XYII. 
CLINTON STATION. 

TBI OOKWMBMXOE AT JAOKSOmVZZJJBy OLDITON TOWN9 AMD 
BTATXOH— XIYIYAL AMD OON V JBH8I0M8^--THX uivuj WAB— 
TIBIT TO THS IIIBSI8SIPFI9 8T. LOUIS AMD ]fZ880UBI-^>0- 
MXRXO 80KB0W AMD BMBSATBlfSMT — ^DBATH AMD FUMSBAX4I 
07 80LDXIB8 — K»lfA1tTABT.» OOMYBBSIOM AMD BMCOTSBT — 
TBI OBPHAM OIBL AMD TBLBGBAPH OFBBATOB. 

At the last quarterly conference on the Decator oireiiity 
which was largely attended, I received a nnanimons and 
presnng inTitation to return for another year. Having 
spent three years on dronit work, and, consequently, 
had learned something of the country, habits and mode 
of life, I thought I would return to town and city labors, 
as I would have more time for study. From the official 
brethren of tiie Olinton station I received a cordial 
invitation to go there. I left it, however, to the will 
of Providence to send me wherever it was best for me 
to labor. Our conference met in JacksonsviUe, the 
county seat of Morgan county, in October, 1860. 

JaeJaantvUU is one of the oldest towns in the State, 
and in the midst of some of the most beautiful and 
highly cultivated parts of the country. Here are some 
of the finest sheep-walks, stock pastures, com fields, 
and peach and apple orchards in the State. Farms 
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are suiroimded and fields divided by hedges of {he 
beantifol osage orange shrab, whioh makes an excel- 
lent fence, stronger than the hawthorn. The ioim of 
Jacksonsville ooi^taix^ a popnlt^tiQii of about IS^OOO 
persons, and is called the Athens of Illinois. It is a 
dty of churches, ^^es, ynaippyinp, |h^ State asyliuns. 
There are three or four Methodist chnrbhes, three 
jP^l^byterian^ two Baptist, one Igipiscopaliaii, a|^d two 
Portuguese churches, and there are the ^te f^lums 
of the deaf and dumb, the blind, azid the insfuae ; Acre 
is the JaoksonTille femaje college, with aboiit 400 
pilrpiL^, l^onging to the Metho4ists, under fhe 9kWSB 
of Dr. Adams ; there is the Bereft college, .belonging to 
the Gampbellites; and the Illinois college, belonging 
.to ?the Sresbyteriuis. Such a centre of leiuming and 
veUgioB has drawn around it a large amount of piefy, 
intelligence and wealth. Wealthy par^ts go to educate 
their families there; and all that tast^ and refined 
society caji do to make a place beautiful and orna- 
mental is done for this town and its vicinity. 

T^E PPBTXJOU^SE SETTIi^MXKT. 

Seyeral yeass ago, I>r. Eallt, a Scotchman, and his 
wife, went to reside in the beautiful island of Madeira, 
for the sdce of his wifis^ health: While there, many 
of the -Portuguese became Protest^t t]m)ugh his in- 
strumentality, and were driven from the island through 
persecution. They were received in New York by some 
Mends, and through the aid of jpome society wero 
transferred to Jacksonsville, Illinois. Their number 
was afterward increased by accessions from their native 
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ialfilicU who left on acoount of the fiulnre of the grape 
ooltare and consequent junine. At present they nmn- 
-her ahout 1,000 persons, having Heat little farms, and 
are iin industrious and frugal people. They have two 
ehnrohes, one Baptist, the other Presbyterian. Oar 
conference was a yery pleasant one, and dosed amid 
earnest prayers for one another. I was sent to Clinton 
station, and found it very hard to part with the friends 
on the Decatur circuit. But as the places were not far 
apaoi, I sometimes returned to preach funeral sermons, 
and the local preachers from there came to aid me in 
my meetings at Clinton. 

CLDTTOM 

Is the county seat of Dewitt, and lies midway between 
Bloomington and Decatur, on the Illinois central rail- 
road. It has a population of about 2,500, a good 
cKstrict school, and some four or five churches. A good 
deal of kinddy Christian feeling existed between them. 
Materrtal (grayer-meetings for the conyersion of children 
were held iby the mothers once a montii in one of the 
churches. The Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
motiienr attended these meetings, aud held these con- 
. oerte of pr^er, over which one of the ministers presided, 
and gwve eotlnsel and ad^ce. These, howeyer, were 
not introduced until after our arriyal. Clinton station 
was first separatted from the circuit by Bey. ALszAinnm 
StHFZit, whose ministry and tabors were greatty blessed 
of God to tbe Salvation of many, and the upbuilding 
sind increase of the church. Ber. Josbph Momtqomkbt 
preceded the writer, and labored earnestly, though not 
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as Buooesafally as his predecessor. The membership 
was large for the popnlation, and the ehnroh had to be 
enlarged to acoonmiodate an inoreasing oongregaiion* 
As we droye up to the parsonage the first person we 
met was Ifrs. Obahood, who, with her husband, had 
been members of the West Oharge in Bloomington, 
when I was stationed there. Former friendships were 
again renewed only to grow stronger with our years, 
and to be perpetuated in heayen. There were two local 
preachers, ifr. BoBDBscb who has since died in the Lord, 
and Professor MoOobklb, the teacher of the seminary. 
He was a good classical scholar, an excellent preacher, 
and a man of fine literary taste. His wife was well 
fitted for him as a companion. They were blessed with 
a large and interesting young fEunily. We had a nu- 
merous body of stewards and class-leaders, and some 
sisters who were powerful in prayer. IW classes met 
in the morning before preaching in the church, two at 
the close of the forenoon sermon, Itoo in the afternoon 
after Sabbath school, on« in the parsonage, and one in 
another house— eight in all, on the Sabbath day. The 
Sunday school was large, and numbered above 200 
children and young people. In it were some excellent 
Bible classes of young ladies and young men, one of 
which the writer taught while there. My work was to 
preach twice every Sabbath' to the same congregation, 
meet a diiss or two, teach in the Sabbath school, 
preside at official meeting on Monday night, teach a 
large Bible class on Tuesday night, conduct prayer- 
meeting Wednesday night, and through the day and 
week be ready to attend to the sick^ to funerals^ mar- 
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riages, and pastoral visitation. I also introduoed a 
female prayer-meeting, whioh is still kept np. The 
Tuesday eyening Bible class was for older membfos in 
the ohmrch, and was the most interesting I ever met 
with. The deepest subjects were discussed, and the 
most profitable examined. 

BSViyAL. 

About the middle of January, 1861, we commenced a 
protracted meeting, which lasted almost day and night 
for eight weeks. Under the preaching of the Word the 
congregations continued to increase, until pews and 
aisles, and eyery vacant spot were filled, sometimes as 
many as fifty men mig^t be seen standing in the aisles 
for whom we could get no seats, while night after night 
the altar was crowded with weeping penitents. Some 
of the most remarkable conversions I ever witnessed 
took place at this meeting. Some old backsliders were 
reclaimed ; some prodigals returned to their Father's 
house again; many found the « pearl of great price.*' 
Where the family altar had been forsaken or cast down, 
it was now erected and encircled with praying fEUooilies. 
Upon the dwelling-places of this Zion the cloud of glory 
lingered: fathers and mothers rejoiced over their 
converted children; young men and maidens praised 
the Lord; the grand-father and grand-daughter were 
converted at the same meeting, and united with the 
church at the same time ; two twin-brothers were bom 
again at the same meeting ; above twenty young men 
were converted, and nearly as many young ladies. All 
classes n^nd almost all ages were brought under Divine 
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inflnenoe. Seyeral heads of frmilies were xnade hein 
together of the graoe of life, and hasband and wife 
walked together to the house of Qoi. Grime and 
drunkenness abnost disappeared. New side-walks were 
built, and general improvements in the town were 
carried on ; and the people in their stores and Shops 
talked about the revival, for some blasphemers had 
learned to pray. The class-meetings were crowded, 
and some of them were overwhelming scenes of saving 
grace. The Spirit of glory and of God rested on the 
people. Such times of saving power and exalted joy 
I have rarely seen and can never forget. About one 
hundred persons obtained the pardoning mercy of God, 
not a few of whom are now in glory, and nearly all of 
the rest are on the way. Jacob Ewino, the old sexton, 
who/for eight weeks, rang the bell for morning prayer 
and evening meeting, was one of the most upright men 
I ever knew, has passed through the gates of glory and 
is now in Paradise. His devoted wife still lingers on 
the shores of time, and looks forward to their meeting 
in glpry. Religion and intelligence went hand in hand 
with this people. They patronized their own church 
periodicals to the following extent — ^weekly religious 
papers, 52 ; monthly magazines, 84 ; and Sunday school 
papers, monthly, 200, beside other books. Nearly half 
of the monthly magazines were taken by the members 
of other churches and persons of no church at all. 

THE CIVIL WAB. 

About the middle of April the war commenced, and 
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the preddeht's call for voliinteers eame aldng the ide- 
graph wires. The exGitement became intense. Meetings 
were daily held, and Yolnnteers, young xnen, and some 
old, stepped into line, and were enrolled to fight for 
their ooiintry. Sermons were preached at nearly all 
the churches, while the excitement in the Methodist 
congregation was the most intense. Almost all the 
yonng men converted at our meetings yolmiteered to go 
to battle. Company after company was raised, officers 
appointed, and regiments organised, and gathered at 
the railroad stations, and leave in the long trains for 
the scene of battle in the Sonth. Never can we forget 
those parting scenes, as hnndreds of soldiers were about 
to go, and thousands of their friends gathered to bid 
them adieu. Addresses were delivered, prayers offared, 
and farewell hymns sung. When the railway whistle 
blew, and the long trains of crowded cars moved off, 
amid the tears of weeping wives and widowed mothers, 
for their husbands and sons, some of whom never 
returned, but fell on the field of battle, or perished on 
long marches, or died in hospitals or prison-pens, far 
from home. For weeks and months the sound of fife, 
the beat of dram, and the cry to arms were daily heard 
in the streets, and the constant drilling of recruits and 
volunteers went on incessantly, as call after call came 
for more men to hasten to the relief of the first who 
went to battle. 

Toward the end of July a dark doud settled on the 
North as the tidings of the battle of Bullrun came in. 
** Far the divisiona of Reuben there were ffreat ihoughu of 
hearty'* while the curse of Meroz USl on those who were 
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not willing to oome to '''the help of the Lord against 
the mighty." — Judges y. 

Late in autumn the oonferenoe met in the town of 
Oarlinville, during which time there was great exdte- 
ment on acoount of the war. Several of the preadhers 
resigned their place in conference to lead companies to 
regiments, and regiments to battle. Out of the Illinois 
conference nearly sixty preachers left, three of whom 
became brigadier-generals ; several were colonels, ma-^ 
jors, chaplains, captains, and lieutenants. One was 
called the preachers' regiment, as they were made 
up of that material, under General Jacxqusss. They 
fought bravely at Perryville and Stone Biver. 

As the writer was invited to return, he was sent 
back to Clinton for another year. Shortly before and 
after his return he and his family received several 
substantial presents jErom friends within and without 
the church, as tokens of esteem and regard, which 
increased the mutual attachment between pastor and 
people already existing. At this time the following 
visit to St. Louis and Missouri was made, and the 
incidents, published in the Irish Evangelist^ are trans- 
ferred here: 

''MISSISSIPPI, ST. LOUIS, AND MISSOXJBI. 

" Having received a cordial invitation from Dr. Elliot, 
at the session of our conference, to gpend some time with 
him in the study of Hebrew at St. Louis, I hastened to 
avail myself of the privilege. Hence, on the evening of 
tiie 28th of October, I took the train in Clinton, Illinois, 
and next morning was on the sandy shores of the Mis- 
sissippi, the "Father of Waters." Having never seen 
this celebrated river before, I gazed upon it with feelings 
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of mmuogled pleasure, as I asm its majestic stream roll 
by, whioh extended a distance of more than 8,000 miles, 
from its soonrce in Lake Itasca, to its month in the 
Gnlf of Mexico. There was a tiioie when the morning 
stars looked down npon a vast expanse of water, 
stretching between the Alleg^ianj and the Becky 
mountains ; when the wing of an angel, like a flash of 
li^t, miffht have swept from the top of the one to the 
crest of the other, and nought but* water beneath, and 
the blue skies above. But the hand of Gt>d has unlodced 
the ancient bars, and the flood-gates have been opened, 
while the Mississippi rushed through the eyerlastinff 
hHIs and prinudval rocks, toward the ocean, and drained 
the Yalley dry. llie same hand has since prepared the 
valley as the garden of the Lord, to be the home of 
millions of our race, and the fertile and unfailing 
granary of this continent, and of a large portion of 
Europe. Arriving at tiie terminus of the road, I stepped 
out d the train into an omnibus, and in it, on to a 
steam ferry-boat, that soon bore me over to the other 
shore and the wharf of St. Louis. Here were steamers 
plying up and down the river, from above St. Paul's in 
Mmesota, to Cairo and Cincinnati ; there were others 
arriving and departing from and to different destinations. 
The Americans are abell loving and a bell ringing people 
— ^bells chime from the towers of their cathedrals, bells 
ring from the spires of their Gothic churches, bells nng 
from the churches of all denominations. From the law 
courts, the college buildings, the academic bowers, the 
common schools, the river steamers, and the rail cars, 
the slave plantations, and the hands of the auctioneer, 
there comes the chime of bells, at all hours and on all 
occasions. La a large city, there is a concentration of 
these sounds. 

** Saint Louis stretches away some seven miles along 
the western shore of the river, and some four miles back 
in the rere on rising ground ; it was built by Catholic 
Frenchmen in 1764. In 1820, there was a population 
of 4,598; in 1861, the population rose above 162,000; 
in 1867, 200,000. The streets and houses near the 
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liyer are built ^larrow and high, after Fnaah sMa. 
Streets nmning parallel with the riTer, and estenouig 
back are nuinberod first, second, and third; while those 
nmning east and west, intersecting these at right anfl^es, 
are distinguished by other names. The shops and 
hotels are very fine, and some of the private residenoee 
magnificent ; the ehnrohes Are nmnerons, some of than 
costly. Here Protestantism has gained tiie ascendanqr 
in nmnbers, wealth, and influence. St. Louis is now 
the great metrojpolis of the south-west, and is the central 
depdt for the immense mining regions of IGssourL 
Here the vast tide of travel across the continent firom 
east to west reposes, and resumes its journey. Hers 
the largest rivers on the continent meet; here the varied 
lines of railroad centre and diverge, and here the tele- 
graph stretches its lines of wire tuid wings of light, tram 
tiie lakes of the north to the gulf of the south, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The Mississippi valley is 
destined to be the garden and granary of America, the 
resting place and home of, perhaps, two hundred millions 
of l^e human family. St. Louis will be the metropolis 
of that valley. 

« Li a few moments after arriving in the city, I was in 
the office of the Central Christian Advocate, and received 
the cordial welcome of its editor. Without attempting 
to describe the buildings, or the press, whence the 
Central Ch-Utian Advocate emanates, permit me to say a 
few words about the editor. Dr. Elliot, the editor, 
stands some five feet eight inches high ; broad-shouldered 
and strong in bones and muscle. With a countenance 
very animated ; eyes grey, clear, and quick ; forehead 
remarkably high, and brows indicative of a strong 
memory and good linguistic power ; his voice stamped 
with the Scotch Lish accent, and his white locks falling 
carelessly down his shoulders, exhibit the external 
appearance of the man. He reads fast and writes quick, 
putting the burning thoughts down on paper as fast as 
they leap from his brain, seldom waiting to trim or 
improve them ; hence the originality, vigour, and power 
of his writings. When he left L:eland for America, he 
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brought with him the graoe of Ood» and a good Engjiah 
and Boientifio education, mth an exoeUent practical 
knowledge of Chreek and Latin. IdentilVing himself 
with Memodism in the new.world, as he had been in the 
old ; he has fiUed yarioos offices in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Ghnrch, as missionary to the Indians, itinerant 
preacher, stationed pastor,' presiding elder, professor, 
and president in vanous colleges^ and editor of seyeral 
church papers for more than twenty years. He has also 
become a volominons anthoir on i£e popish co n tr o v e rsy, 
and the slave question ; his works on these suljects, 
especially the first are unxiTaUed. His EomonGstAolieiMfi 
is a master-piece, a store-house, on that subject ; on the 
second, his arguments are drawn from the Mosaic laws, 
the teaching of Christ and of Paul ; from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the Code of Justinian, which contain 
all that is of importance on the subject. He has become 
a good linguist, as he can pray to Ood, and preach to 
men in English, Irish, French, and German, m Indian^ 
Hebrew, Qreek and Lifttin, and can read in Spanish and 
Italian. A few years since he wished to go as a mis- 
sionaryto Some, but the powers that be restrained him, 
fearing he 'might be assassinated, and not wishing to 
bring ms blood upon the Pope, and the Church of Some, 
(knowing there was enou^ there already,) they con- 
strained him to abide. He yielded unwillingly ; he said 
to me, '* If they had let me go then, the principles of 
Methodism would haye be^ taught, aiid a broad 
foundation laid for Eyangelical Cmristianity, which 
would have taken precedence now in the altered state of 
the Italian mind." With all the ^reat and benevolent 
enterprises, which have arisen m the church and 
counti7, he has been connected. At his suggestion the 
Sunday School AdvocaU was published, which has at- 
tained a circulation of some 800,000 copies, semi- 
monthly. He started the first female college or 
academy in the midst of great oraoeition ; now female 
colleges are scattered all oyer the land, and send out 
polished diamonds, to shine amid the varied scenes of 
life, as mothers and daughters in Israel* He has an 
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excellent work in mannscript, called Political Bomanism 
about the size of his Soman OatholiciBm. Long may 
he be spared to advocate the cause of Christ, the interests 
of the chnroh, and the claims of humanity. May his 
path be ** as the shining light, that shinem more and 
more unto the perfect day."'*' 

''XISSOTJBI. 

« Having spent a considerable time with the doctor, 
hours, late and early, at Hebrew roots and verbs, I took 
the train one Saturday morning for the United States' 
camp at Lronton, Missouri, some ninety miles south of 
the city, to see my brother and some fidends in the army. 
For for^miles above and along the river, vet under sandy 
blufib on the other side the road stretcned. Then for 
the remainder of the way through low valleys, and tun- 
nelled hills, and deep dark forests, ana diversified 
scenery, more remarkable for geological specimens and 
mineral ores than for agricultural productions, I went, 
until I arrived at the terminus of ^e road, at the base 
of some three lofty hills of solid iron ore, where are the 
same number of towns between the hills, which have 
risen in the interests of the several mining companies. 
Here around lronton, the county town, and principal of 
the other two, where some 6,000 United States* soldiers 
encamped, guarding the valuable lead and iron mines in 
the neighbourhood. Not for from here, a few da^s before, 
the rebels had 275 men of their army killed m an en- 
counter with the government troops. After passing by 
the sentries, and through the lines, I received a cordial 
welcome in the camp from officers and men. America 
is a wonderful country for singular natural productions, 
and as singular customs among the people. In the 
service of me government there are regiments of Irish, 
and Scotch, of Swiss, Swedes, and Germans, of French, 
Dutch, and Italians, and here is the 88rd Illinois 
Volunteers, called the Normal Begiment, because its 

* Dr. Elliot resides at present in Mount Pleasttit, lows. 
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colonel was the prinoipal of the HUnois Normal Uni- 
▼endty. Its professors and teachers were officers and 
lient^iants in this rogiment, none of whom ever receiyed 
a military education. The rank and file were tiras made 
up of school-teachers and educated men, having as much 
farains as musde, and considerable of both, bdng 
distinguished from their fellow-soldiers by the cognomen, 
** The brain Beffiment." The camp was stretched on 
the north side of a hill, whose top was fortified by strong 
bastions, and a well built fort, whose guns commanded 
the two tiDwns that lay on either side of tiie hill, and every 
approach to the place. By the side of lai^ thirty-two 
pounders and other guns, we saw canisters of shot and 
grape, and round shot in abundance. Next day. Sabbath, 
after divine service was over, I visited the hospital, and 
found some eighty sick belonging to this regiment. 
Ooming round to where one yotmg man lay, whom I 
knew well, I said, ** Samuel, do you know me ?" opening 
his eyes, he stretched out his hand, exdaiming, <* I'm 
gltA to see youl " ''Do you feel that Christ is with you, 
and that your hope of heaven is bright ? " I asked. 
''0 yes," (said he, layinghis hand on his breast,) <<I fear 
I shall never rise from this place, but I feel that Christ 
is with me, and my only comfort now. U it were not 
for that it would be hard, but I can look up to heaven 
with confidence, I hope to meet you there," &c. Soon 
after he died. He was the son of a local preacher, and 
a most excellent young man. The following morning, 
Monday, my brother, myself, and some of tiie soldiers 
formed an excursion party to explore the sides, and 
summit of Pilot Enob, one of the hi^est hiUs in the 
neighbourhood, and one solid mass of iron ore, yielding 
a very large per cent. We ascended the sides, passing 
through scrubby oaks, and wild grape vines, whose fruit 
refreimed us by the way. It was noon when we gained 
the summit, and although the 4th of November, it was 
as warm as the 12th Jmy in Ireland. By the aid of a 
good glass, we saw away m the distance down the slopes 
of the hiUs, along the banks of streams, throu£^ the 
trees, and spread out on the valleys, the white tents of 
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the eneamped troops, and platoons of soldiers perfixmung 
evolutions. A fixe was kindled among the old loeks, 
and we dined heartily in nature's halls on roast bee^ 
prepared afiker the Indian sWle, with bread, butter, 
eheese, fruit, Ac, and then hastened to explore iron 
^uazzies for geological specimens. A small double track 
UK)n railroad from the quarries a|t the top, to the 
smelting furnaces at the bottom, oonyey the fall oars 
down and the empty ones up, by the same power and 
at the same time. Mere we fbund seyeral roeoixnens of 
iron ore, quartz, and magnet, around which nails and 
needles fieurly dimced and jumped." 

** Next morning I bid faxewell to mv friends in the 
camp, and in the evening reached St. Louis, and 
received an Irish welcome from the doctor. Bcdng 
strongly urged to visit the museum in St. Louis, I 
availed myself of the opportunity a short time after. 
On entering the halls we were brought by a guide into 
the rooms, and there met with Mr. Batxs, the original 
proprietor of the institution, who presented me with a 
ciEktalogue, the late and real owner having fled to the 
South, as he manifested some rebel propensities. Among 
the insect tribes we saw huge beeUes and fireflies, and 
insects of ahnost all size, shape, and color — some of 
them harmless, and others very destructive. Of fishes, 
we saw the sturgeon, the shark, the sword fish, the 
flying fish, &c. Among amphibious animals, there was 
the seal, the alligator, and the crocodile from Egypt. 
There were shells from ahnost all seas and shores, and 
of diGferent size and beauty. There were ores and strata 
from all the states and territories in the Union, from 
distant volcanoes and from difierent mines, and from 
the Giant's Causeway in Ireland. Among the foreign 
silks and native cottons, we saw the indestructible and 
celebrated asbestos. Of small wild animals, native and 
foreign, there was a great variety. The reptiles were 
numerously represented, from the large igauna and 
camcdeon to the sioall lizard ; from a yotmg boa to the 
vicious rattlesnake. Of antiquities, there were helmets 
of ancient warriors, weapons from the South Sea 
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lalands, and Indian dieBses of the aboriginM at home* 
There was Ha ancient bade canoe, snpeneded by the 
river steamer. There were oimosiiie8fh>niIhdia>C9iina, 
and Japan ; and relics from E^grpt and PalestinCt from 
Qreece and Borne, and the rmns of Heroolanemn and 
Pompeii. There were pamimgB in oil and canvas, and 
busts in bronze and marble, ana statues of distinguished 
personages, and ambrotypes of Oalifomian scenes and 
objects. There was a magnificent collection of birds: 
the ostrich, the swan, the albatross, Ac., webfooted 
and waders ; there were ^jS^9 vultures, hawks, and a 
singnlar variety of owls. There was the argus pheasant 
so remarkable for sise and beauty, in hreadth of wing 
and lei^gih of tail. There was the cockatoo from 
Australia, and the well-known cuckoo and thrush from 
Ireland. There was the bird of Paradise aud the lyre 
bird, &r surpassing the finest pictures X had seen of 
ihem. There were sbcty-fotur varieties of humming- 
birds, and about half that number at parrots. There 
were two mummies from Egypt, a woman and a boy, 
the one about forty-five, and the other fourteen years 
of age; the woman I would infiar was an Anbian instead 
of a native Egyptian, firom the shape of her head, the 
form of her features, and the syxnmetry of her body. 
What thoughts the sight of these ** imperishable ^rpes 
of evanescence" produced in xny mind? "Who were 
ihej? What were their names? Where did they live, 
andhow? What were the cireumstanoes of their birth, 
life and death ? We know not until the Judgment mom, 
then shall their private life be disdosed. The most 
attractive object in the museum is the fessil skeleton 
of the huge basilosaurus, or seuglodon, an amphibious 
animal combining in its form snd structure the cha- 
racteristics of the whale, the alligator^ and the serpent. 
It was found in 1848, in Alabama, in a field belonging 
to Colonel Pbdiox. Never shall I forget the appearance 
of this antediluvian monster, ninety-six feet m length, 
whose enormous jaws, lengthened spine, and numerous 
ribs filled the centre, and extended beyond the^ length 
of the hall. There is but another^ a smaOer specimen 
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of this species known ; its fossil remains axe in Berlin, 
Prussia. What a time when suoh animalfl lived and 
roamed the earth I How applicable the lines of Milton, 
we never tiionght of seeing them thus applied — 

* Extended long and Um, 
Lay floating nmnT a rood, in bnu as huge 
As whom too fables name of monstroos sise, 
Titanian or earth bom, that warred on Jove, 
Briariens, or T^phon. whom the den 
BjaneienlTamshflld; or that sea beast, 
Lefiathan, which Qod of all His works. 
Created hngest.' 

** Having bid farewell to the doctor, and the friends at 
St. Louis, I leffc there on the morning of the 8th of 
November, and reached home in Clinton, Illinois, 
same evening, and fonnd all well. Next Babbath after 
preaching in the evening, I took inflammatory sore 
throat, and was prostrated for several davs. On the 
Tuesday night after, our eldest little daughter, Mary, 
aged tbiree years and ten Aajb, took a similar disease, 
and died on the following Monday night, 18th Novem- 
ber. On the Thursdi^ night afber that, our youngest 
and only little one, Katie, took it, and died on that 
night two weeks, December 6th. Were it not for the 
grace of God, and kind friends, and the sure hope of 
soon meeting them in Paradise, we would have been 
overcome with much sorrow. The eldest loved to go 
to church, class-meeting, and Sabbath school ; ere her 
mind understood these privileges, her young heart felt 
their influence and power. Scarcely had the youngest 
begun to lisp her parents' names on earth, until she 
went to sing the name of Jesus in heaven." 

On the 1st of January, 1862, we welcomed the advent 
of a little stranger, who in part relieved our solitude 
and solaced our bereavement. Since then he has been 
a light in our family, and a favorite in every church 
and Sabbath school with which wo have been connected. 
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Shortly tAet, special semoes were oommenced, to seek 
an outpouring of the Spirit of God upon the ohnroh. 
The great reTival of the year before led the people to 
look fDr more. Many of our young men were gone to 
the army; frequent letters from them were reoeiyed 
by the friends at home, and several by their pastor* 
These letters were fall of piety toward Qoi^ and loyalty 
toward the government. For about five weeks I held 
protracted sendoesy preaching every ni^^t, and holding 
prayer-meetings every day. Night after ni^^t souls were 
converted, and at the dose of the meeting about forty 
pers<ms professed to have received the renewing grace 
of Qoit in the conversion of their souls. Many of these 
were young ladies in the Sabbath school. In February, 
the battle of Fort Donaldson was fought, and the 
surrender of Forts Henry and Donaldson accomplished 
under General Qraxt. These were followed up by the 
more sangninary battles of Shiloh and Corinth in the 
April following. At the above battles many of the 
soldiers of the West suffered, especially at Donaldson. 
Several of the sick, wounded, and dead, were brought 
home for treatment and interment. 

We went to the train to meet them, five corpses 
were borne from the railroad station to a public hall in 
the town, to await interment the next day. It was 
decided on giving them a military burial and a public 
fdneral. Early next day thousands gathered from all 
parts of the country to attend the fdneral procession. 
The procession formed nearly a mile in length, the 
clergy going before, the hearses with the dead soldiers 
next, the band and volunteers after, and behind these 
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a oonoonrse of BOTeral fhoiisand people j Hoq* Ifr. 
WsLDON deliyered an oration, and the writer an addx^ ; 
then were oommitted to One graye, the bodies of Loohlim 
BojiB8» Bakubi. Day, Daiobl MAiiOia» SAkuiiL WoojxjOt, 
and Si^oBB Pa0x, all of whom were killed in the battle 
of Fort Donaldson. 

With the deadi eame on the same train Bobb9t 
MtmPHT, dying. A few inontha before, there gatheiml 
round hie^ in the ehnrch, one Sabb&tibi afternoon, several 
yonng men who wete just converted; he wias notr bat 
was nnder deep oonyietioii. That evening he soo^ 
the I^rd sorrowing : those ybting friends gathmd ronnd 
him, j^yer was tni^e to Gbd on his bdialf, and while 
he was calling on the name of the Lord, his toiil was 
set at liberty. His brother John was a devoted yonng 
man, a sweet singer, and a consistent Christian. In 
the great revival that we had^ John took an active pari, 
leading other young mai to Christ. Long had he beoi 
praying for his brother Eobert, now his ^ul was filled 
With joy as he saw him converted. Both enlisted m 
the army. I went do^tn to see them in camp ; John 
was holding prayer-meetings in the tents with his fellow- 
soldiers. tThen I bade him faareweU, he had a Testament 
and hymn book in his hand, some time after he died in 
hospital, but in the urms of Jesus. The mornings itftor 
Sobidrt ciBiine, I W^t up t6 see Mm, bein^ shot in. the 
neck, his face was greatly swollen, I could scarcely 
•Isiow him ; he was glad to see me^ and stretched ouit 
his hand to greet me. He Was shot at Fort Donaldson, 
and for a night lay in his VFOunds on the gory field df 
battle^ Having ia&t lam m the train the evening 
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before, he at onoe broke out into exultant language, in 
reference to his hope of a gloriouB reenrreetion, the 
passengers were affeoted to tears by the si^t of the 
dying soldier, and the testimony he bore to the power 
of religion. This morning he was exceedingly happy, 
although in excessiye pain ; he referred to the time of 
his conversion, to his trials in the army, his consola- 
tions as he lay wounded on the battle field, to the 
prospect of meeting his brother in heayen, and his 
hope of a glorious immortality. Lifting his hands 
upward, with tears in his eyes, he said, "I want to 
meet you in heayen." He then asked me to pray : we 
knelt around his bed, and while commending him to 
Ood, his soul felt very happy. Just then the wound 
burst out afresh, and the mother, rising, held a bason 
to catch the life blood as it flowed from his wound — ^it 
was a sacrifice she made for her country. His strength 
was gone — ^he could speak no more — the blood stopped 
flowing — he beckoned to his parents and sisters, who 
came near — ^he took the hand of each and put it into 
mine-— I did not understand — his mother, bursting into 
tears, said, ** He is committing us to your pastoral 
care." In two hours after his soul went to Jesus. 

Young MoBBisoir was of Irish descent, and obtained 
religion some time before he enlisted. In the army he 
lost his health, was discharged, came home to die with 
his uncle at Clinton. I was with him as he passed down 
the dark valley, which to him appeared bright as he went 
on, looking to Jesus. He died in peace, and was buried 
with the rest of the soldiers in the soldier's cqnetery. 

Asa Wilson Kans was a tall and slender youth, 

w 
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naturally bashfdl. I was kneeling by his side praying, 
when the Lord oonTertied his soul at the meeiing^ of 
1860. He came home to die. One morning I went to 
see him; he was sinking £ut» but his mind was dear, 
and his prospect bright. After praying with him, and 
commending him to God, we stood by the bed side to 
see the last stmggle. " Father/' said he» " my sonl is 
^PP7> I ^ ^0^ f^^ ^ ^o> Christ has saved me; I 
shall soon meet my mother in heaven; I know she is 
waiting for me there. Draw near to me, my feet are 
growing cold, and the room is dark, but the light of 
heaven is in my sonl ; I shaU soon be home and be with 
Jesus." The room was not dark: he was passing 
through the dark valley ; he continued speaking until 
within a moment of death; his intellect was clearer 
than I ever witnessed it in life. He told me that when 
he first enlisted he was afraid he could not maintain 
his religious enjoyment, but when on duty he often 
poured out his soul to God, and was greatly blessed, 
and thus kept. 

Samitel MoMu&bt was a young man of much hope 
and promise. He was one of my best assistants in the 
prayer-meetings among the young people. Many a time 
I left him in charge of these when I could not be 
present. He was very useful among the young men 
in leading them to Christ ; a sweet singer, and powerful 
in prayer. While in the army he wrote me several 
spiritual and interesting letters, which appeared to 
breathe the spirit of Christ. He died in Mound City 
Hospital, with nO mother nor sister to close his eyes, 
but the Friend of sinners was with him. 
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Edwabd HATMiBy the son of a respectable elder in ihe 
Presbyterfan ohnroh, was a bright, intelligent youth. 
He died in peace, tmsting in Jesus, far from home, in 
the South. And there were others whose remains I 
interred, and their death improved to listening hundreds 
of sympttthizing friends. There were some who were 
stfltrved to death in Andersonville prison in Georgia. 
Fr(^ueiitly« after I left Clinton, I returned to preach 
the fonetttl sermons of those who died in the Lord, and 
thei^ country's service. 

BXIIABXABLE CONYEBSIOK AND BECOYSBT. 

While attending the funeral of the five soldiers, al- 
reJEtdy referred to, Mrw 8. T. took a severe cold, that 
turned to pneumonia, #hich grew worse, until it resulted 
in viident hemorrhage of the lungs. His physician lost 
all hdpe of his reeovety, and made known his opinion 
to Qie frie^ids. About half-past one at night I heard a 
lolaA rap at the parsonage door. I was in a profound 
tAeep. t arose, dressed, went to the door, saw F. T. 
standing at the door wil2i a lantern in his hand. " Sir,*' 
sud he, in a treniulous voice, '* my brother Smith is 
dying, h6 wants you to t»ray with him.'* I went down. 
The hoilsid was full of p^ple, for the feunily was large. 
His Wile was sitting in the comer of thd r6om, weeping. 
His ]^ftirents bore up under the approaching sorrow with 
Chiistian fe^tnde. His only sister was present, and 
maiSh affected. Solsie of his wife*s friends were there 
waifing' for fh6 final close. His doctor was present, 
k&nA^ being stiU in attendance on him. The room 
where he lay was small. I went in and stood beside 
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his bed, his moiher oame in with me ; Ihs wife remamed 
without, weeping. The blood was passing from his 
Inngs in jets into a Tessel before him. He was piUowed 
up in the bed to give him the more ease, and prevent 
suffocation from the blood in the air- vessels. His pain 
of body was great ; his pain of mind was greater. His 
sonl was in deep distress, and he was unprepared to 
die. He called on the Name of the Lord. I tried to 
direct him to the Saviour. We knelt in prayer, and the 
power of God came down upon his heart : it melted ; 
tears of deep penitence began to gush, from his eyes, 
while the life-blood was passiog from his lungs. Be- 
tween the jetting of the blood, he prayed in broken^ 
sentences, but in unbroken fedth and earnestness. We 
prayed the second time. His mother prayed ; she was 
a devoted woman. . We rose. His earnestness was 
greater. I tried to direct his mind to Christ in the 
most simple and direct manner. His soul hung between 
heaven and hell ; his body between life and death. Jesus 
only could save him. I spoke of the love of Christ — 
His willingness and ability to save — ^to save tiotr — ^to 
save for ever! The man looked up, as if he saw the Son 
of Ood by faith, and could see no other. He looked 
and prayed, until I saw the light shining in his eye 
.and lighting up his face, when, presently, he shouted, 
** Glory ! glory ! glory ! the Lord is come. Glory I the 
Lord has saved me : all my sins are forgiven ! Glory 
to Gt>d in the Highest ! " As the man was large, his 
voice was loud, I thought he would awaken every 
family in the street. His wife rushed in and wept with 
joy. His pai-ents and friends drew near and rejoiced 
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with him. The dootor hastened to the door, and ex- 
daimed, "he*ll live, he'll live. Now I know he will 

reooYer.'* Dr. A was not at that time mistaken. 

The moment Gh>d blessed his sonl the blood stopped 
flowing ; he b^gan to reeoTer ; shortly after was up ; 
and is now a respectable merohant in the town of 

P . He and his wife are trying to live for Ood and 

heaven. As soon as his sonl was blessed^ I looked at 
my watch — it was a quarter past two in the morning. 

Tme OBPHAN OIBL. 

During onr revival meeting of the second year, one 
night a little orphan girl, of the Sabbath school, came 
forward with others to seek the Savionr; they found 
pardon, she was still distressed; she was a girl of 
remarkable intellect and intelligence in the Scriptures. 
Next morning she came to the church to seek; while 
forward at the rails, kneeling in deep distress, I called 
upon a lady to lead in prayer for the girl ; she declined. 
I called upon another ; she also declined. Just then 
the child, in an agony of distress, lifted up her head, 
with tears gushing from her eyes, she appealed to 
heaven, saying, " Oh! Lord, will none of them pray for 
me ? — ^have mercy upon me, and save me.*' This led 
out another to engage in prayer for her, during which 
the Lord sealed the blessing on her heart, and she 
arose with the light of heaven in her face, and the love 
of Ood in her heart, and seemed for a while as if eveiy 
passage in the Bible, bearing on forgiveness and the 
Salvation of the soul, was quoted by her in reference 
to th^ blessing she had received. " Out of the mouth 
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of babes and Bncklings thou hast perfected praise." 
TbB scene made every one in the cburob we^. 

THB TKLSOBJlPH OPBBATOB. 

Hbmbt Hovsy was the son of an elder in the Preeby- 
terittQ churchy a youth of fine form and appearancie, a 
telegraph operator in town. He was brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. He frequently 
attended one of the above meetings; also the Bible 
class in the Sabbath school, and appeared deeply 
affected. He was taken sick of typhoid fever, and 
grew worse. One day, at the request of his father, I 
went to see him; the youth was dying. When the &ther 
found this, he upbraided himself for not speaking to him 
about his state, for he had often prayed for him in 
private and in the family. I drew near to speak to him 
about his soul, and asked him about his state, he tiied 
to speak, but I could not understand him ; I stooped, 
but could not get a word of comfort that I knew ; I 
asked one or two of the friends to stoop and listen, 
they could not make out bis words, and still be tried 
to speak, but the tongue was thick and the lips were 
swollen ; I knew he wanted to tell me something, but 
could not get his meaning. Perhaps it was a word of 
comfort to his weeping father. I tried to direct his 
mind immediately to Christ for Salvation ; we went to 
prayer ; ,the room was filled with the Pivine presence. 
The youth was struggling into the arms of Jesus: 
turning away from us, he lifted his eyes to Christ ; his 
lips were moving, his soul was looking unto Jesus. 
We were standing round him, when suddenly the 
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moBoles of his face relaxed, and a gleam of gloiy shone 
over the whole face, that made some of those around 
start ; suddenly another came that lit up his whole face 
with glory, the tears flowed ; the soul had just got a 
sight of Ghrist : in a few moments after he bre&thed 
his last. The train was passing by on the railroad, 
and the chariot of fire must havd borne him up to 
glory, as the train swept along the passengers on earth. 
Last sTumier I returned to preach a funeral sermon 
for a young soldier, who was starved to death at Ander- 
sonville, Georgia. The church was crowded to over- 
flowing. While writing this chapter, a letter from 
there informs me of a blessed reyival, and one 
hundred and fifty conversions. To Ood be all the 
glory. 
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CHAPTER XYIll. 
RUSHVILLB STATION. 

BUSHVILLE STATION — 0HUBCHB8 : mtMRMRg — TBIP TO CANADA, 

EAST AND WB8T MONTBSAL OITT CHUB0BX8 DfdTX- 

TUTI0N8 POFUZJLTION DBNOMINATIONS BTATISTlOS 

RBTUBN — BUBPBISB PABTIB8 — ^DONATIONS — SOCIAL CIBCLB8 

AND CHUBCH PABLOBS TBAYSL8 THBOUOH ILLINOIS, 

INDIANA, OHIO, AND PENNSYLVANIA, BT THE FOBT WATNB 
AND PENNSYLVANIA OENTBAL BAILBOADS — ^PHILADELPHIA — 
OENEBAL CONFEBBNCE — A0B0S8 THE ALLEOHANIES — ^PltTS- 
BUBGH — ^BUSHVILLE — THE MIDNIGHT SAOBAMBNT. 



The niinois conference met in the autonm of 1862, at 
Bloomington. It was largely attended. Bishop Janes 
presided. Many changes took place in connexion with 
the re-admission of some ministers who had leffc a couple 
of years before for the army as chaplains or officers ; 
others were leaving to take the place of these. The 
political and war excitement still continued great, and 
necessarily affected the state of the country, and the 
condition of the churches. The Bev. Pbeston Wood 
succeeded me at Clinton, and I was sent to Bushville. 
Bushville is the county seat of Schuyler county, and is 
one of the oldest towns in the State, and the county 
was one of the first settled. The town has a population 
of about 1,500, and is a great centre lor the pork 
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market and ihe cooper trade. It lies between the 
Illmois and Mississippi rivers, being only a few zniles 
firom the former. 

Before the age of ndlroads Boshville was one of the 
greatest markets in the West. A few leading merchants 
in the town bought the principal produce of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and shipped it to St. Louis and Chicago, 
and, in return, purchased dry goods and groceries to 
sell to the farmers in the country ; consequently, some 
of these merchants became wealthy in the community 
by this double trade. We have seen in meadows near 
the town cartloads of hogs* feet and heads thrown out 
to rot, which in other countries are counted as luxuries 
for food. Here were also several coopers* shops, in 
which barrels and vessels of various sizes were made 
for home and foreign markets, the county being one of 
the best in the State for the growth of oak and hickory, 
the best material for staves and hoops. 

There were fivt churches in the town, representing 
as many denominations, between whom much cordiality 
existed^ There were also three large district schools, 
and one classical seminary. 

The population of the town was of different nationali- 
ties : English, Irish, Scotch, Oerman, and American. 
These were all represented in the church of which the 
writer was pastor, and which also represented a large 
amount of the wealth and intelligence in this locality. 
They were so connected by intermarriage, that the con- 
gregation and Sabbath school were nearly all cousins. 
Of the English, the Sobipps' of London, formed some 
tbree or four families, remarkable for their literary 
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testes. Fiye of these gentl^nen were at one time editors 
of influential papers. Of this funily none were mere 
remarkable than the late Bey. John Sobzfp8» who was 
horn in London, and emigrated with his parents in 
early life to Ameriea, where he became one of the 
pioneer preachers in Illinois and Missouri. Mr. Sobifps 
was a man of small body, large sonl, and tenacions 
memory ; of fine gifts and graces as a preacher, and 
saccessfiil as a minister of Jesus Christ. He claimed 
to have been the first Protestant preacher in St. Louis 
and IGssouri. He also was presiding elder, and twice 
a member of the general conference. But having early 
lost his voice he gave up travelling, and settled down in 
business in Bushville, and became editor of the county 
paper for many years. He was a Gamaliel in the 
town and church, at whose feet sat the youth of three 
generations. He was teacher of a large Bible class, 
and president of a literary society. The British poets 
were on his tongue to illustrate a truth or point a 
moral. To hear him tell the incidents and adventures 
of hifl early life in the ministry, in Illinois and Missouri, 
one might go far. He brought up a large and respected 
family in the fear of Ood and the service of his Master. 
He died on the 26th of July, 1865, in the 80th year of 
his age, and in the blissful hope of immortality. 

Janb Scbipps was the sister-in-law of Jo^N, being the 
widow of his brother. Although independent in fortune, 
she was the daughter of much affiction. She was 
one of the holiest and most devoted women we ever 
knew. Like Anna of old, she was much in the House 
of the Lord, and appeared to dwell under the shadow 
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of the fhsone. In the female prayer-meetixig she was 
powetfal in prayer, and usefol in leading sonls to Ghzist. 
A short time after we left, she went home to glory. 

Doetor Swkbnt was an excellent physician, a gentle- 
man in manner, and a Christian in life. He was a 
sweet singer, an excellent steward and class-leader, a 
pillar in the church of Ood. Paralysis prostrated his 
fine form, and his spirit went to Ood. 

Mrs. Clabkb. lived with her son-in-law, Mr. Wilsov ; 
she was then aboTe ninety years old. She still lingers 
on the shores of time, snrronnded with her posterity of 
the fourth and fifth generations. Bom in Ireland, she 
loved to speak of the old preachers of the first and 
second generation, who visited her £ftther*s honse when 
she was a child, and her own when a yonng woman. 
In the above town we dined with six old Irish ladies, 
whose nnited ages reached 400 years, the oldest being 
ninety and the youngest sixty. 

The Bev. John Clukkb was son to -the above mother 
in Israel. He was a man of fine intellect, and one of 
the most able preachers in the West. He was blessed 
with an excellent fiunily, brought up i]i the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

Thoicab Wilson was bom in the county Tyrone, 
Ireland. He was blessed with a large share of this 
world's wealth, and was a liberal supporter of the cause 
of God. He also had an interesting fiunily. Never 
can we forget the happy weeks we spent with this kind 
fiEUX^y. 

13ie names of GbiAnr, Baksb and Bamsxt were pillars 
in the church at Bushville. There were other persons 
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and {jEunilies enrolled in the class-book, whoee names 
are in the Book of Life. Never can we forget their 
kindness, their piety, and their nsefdlness. 

The congregation was large, and the Sabbath school 
one of the best in the country. The superintendent, 
G. W. SoBipps, was one of the finest singers, and one 
of the most popular and successful superintendents. 
The congregational singing was some of the best we 
ever heard. In the church there were voices remarkable 
for sweetness and power. The library of the Sabbath 
school cost about thirty pounds a year for new books. 
The year before I was appointed to the place, was one 
of trial to my predecessor, who was a fiuthfnl and 
successful preacher. The great war affected the town, 
and there were some members in the church who 
sympathized with the South in their revolt from the 
Union ; some had leffe the church before I reached it, 
and some threatened to leave it after my arrival, but 
we got on with peace and some measm^e of prosperity. 
At the last quarterly meeting for the year, the writer 
was invited to return for the next year. As the annual 
conference approached, instead of attending it, he 
embraced the opportunity of making a visit to Canada 
for some four or five weeks. Here he transfers to these 
pages, from the Central Chiistinn Advocate, a sketch of 
this visit, as it gives a general and statistical descrip- • 
tion of what the writer saw of the country and the 
ohtirches at the time. 

"CANADA SAST AMD WBST — MONTREAL CITY — CHUBCHSS,XTO. 

''On the 22nd of September, 1868, about two o*cloc]k 
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in the morning, I left Bnahville, lUmoiSy for a promised 
trip to Monixeal, Oanads. The night was oahn and 
dear; the stars looked down from their lofty heists 
like lamps of lu^t from the upper world. The state of 
the oonniary, poutios and religion, engaged onr oonversa- 
tion, mitil we reached Mount Stermig a little before 
sunrise. An hour after, Oxe train came up for the 
East ; we stepped in, and were soon moving at the rate 
of thirty nules an hour. At noon we were at Spring- 
field; in the afternoon we arrived safe in Bloomington. 
At twelve next night we left Bloomington for Montreal ; 
seven next morning fomid ns at Chicago, same hour in 
the evening at De^it junction. We were now on the 
Grand Trunk railroad. 

" About eight p.m. we crossed the river between Ports 
Huron and Samia. While in the boat we passed the 
dividing line between the United States and Canada. 
Next morning, 25th, we took breakfast at Toronto. 
The. greater part of the day we skirted the shores of 
Lake Ontario and the Bay of Quinte, passing throudb 
a beautiful well cultivated country of hill and dale. 
The day was fine. Our back was toward the oreat 
West. On our right lay the beautiful expanse of the 
lake, lifting its placid bosom to the li^t of tiie sun. 
On our left were the deep, dense forests. We hastened 
onward and eastward through several beautiful towns, 
such as Coburgh, Port Hope, Brockville, and Presoott. 
The Canadian forests we saw were not so remarkable 
for the extraordinary size of the trees, as for their 
immense number and gigantic height, standing together 
as close as soldiers in a line of battie. In summer they 
must form an impervious shade from the rays of the 
sun, as well as a great barrier to the speedy cultivation 
of ibe soil. In some places the timber was cut down, 
but so thickly strewn as to cover the entire ground <m 
which it lay; in other places it was piled in great heaps 
waiting to be burned. It would iike a fturmer a large 

Srtion of his life to clear out a farm in the woods of 
mada. How different from the speedy cultivation of 
the prairies of lUinois. Along the road we saw thou- 
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sttnds of beaatifol eyergreenB, tamariwlri cedar, and 
arbonit8B» whieh, if transferred to the souiii-weet, 
wotdd add to the beauty and value of the county. 
Limestone rook appeared plenty every 'irtiere ; many of 
the best houses in town and country were built of it, 
fbmiing substantial and oomfolrtable structures. The 
frame and log houses in the country were greatly 
inferior in si^e and beauty to Uie saasi kind in the 
States. The men look larger and healthier, more erect 
in form, robust in limb, azid ruddy in cheek. When at 
r^rescott, in the afternoon, we looked across theeouthem 
diore of the St. Lawrence, and saw Ogdexxarbaqf with 
its numerous churches and stately buildizigs. TidB is 
a great depdt for the lake steamers intheir tratitft pas- 
sage through (taitaaio, Erie, Huron, Mldiifi^^ and 
Stperior 1 conneoting BufiEaloe with Ofai<»go, the upper 
lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, and the Western Smes 
and Canada with the European market. 

«< That ni^t, at twenty minutes past ten, we were at 
Uontr^sl, and in a few moments Were in the residence 
of a brdho^, where long parted fritods had met again 
in sooi^ CDiGrverse. The night was far i^pent when we 
retired to rest. Early next morning we drove rtoruhd 
the moimtain and into the cemetery. MOifib^t l^yal, or 
Boyal Mount, gives its name to the beautifol <&tj tibat 
ties at its base — ^Montreal. It is a very picturesque 
IttU, froin which one of the most extensive views may 
be obtained of dty, river, and surroluiding couiktnr, 
eVtdn i^ distant mountains of Yermoxit are plainly 
visilde^ and the vast forests on the shoriBS 6t the Ot^Wa 
and the St« Lawr^ce. The mount and city stand on a 
b(B»«ttfutl iBbmd, tlurty miles long by ten broad, foilued 
by the C^liftuefiitie of the above two rivers. The island 
is ode ef gl*eat beauty and fertility, bearing the name of 
'the gaafden of Eastern Canada.' The Jew that lon^ 
for the g^lid, leeks, and onions of Egypt, Mighl ieMi 
with the Fren(dmian on the abundance of these escu- 
lents raised ki the gasrdens of Montreal. The cemetery 
is a beautiful house of the dead, stretching along the 
side of the mountam, studded with natum and Orna- 
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mental trees ; oostiy iombe and beautifiil nummnents of 
Aberdeen granite, and marble, Italian and native. I 
love to see the grayes of the departed adorned with tree 
and flower, and the place of the repose of the dead 
beautified with nature and art, not in costly florid style, 
but in simple and congexnal taste. It lifts the heart to 
the Paradise above, and to the spirits of the redeemed 
there. 

<'In 1585, Montreal was an Indiai^ village of the 
name of Hoohalaffa ; in 1642 it was consecrated under 
the name ct Yiluk Maria ; in 1644 it was'gi^^ ^7 ^^ 
French long to the Sulpicians, a religious order of the 
church of Bome, who built a seminat^, which yet 
litands. The city is at the head of ship navigation, 
600 miles from the Oulf of St. Lawrence. The rbo& 
of the lar^ buildings are ooYeatei witii tin, which can 
be seen with a glare of light for a lon^t distance. There 
are few cities on the American contment having finer 
puUic buildings, mostly of limestone, which is abimdant 
in ext(Ni8ive quarries round the city. The French ca- 
thedral is 255 feet by 184 ; the principal towers 220 
feet ; the east window at the high altar 64 feet in height. 
It will hold about 7,000 persons, fit. Patrick's cathedral, 
where the Catholic Irish iTorship, is 240 feet by 90. 
Christ Church cathedral (Episcopal) is 187 feet by 76, 
built in the cruciform style, with tower and spire 224 
feet rising from the intersection of the arms of the 
cross. There are also several nunn^es and convents 
beloJiging to the Catholics, French and Irish. The 
" Hotel Dieu" (House of God) we vinted. The building 
i9 divided into Wards and rooms. Each room and bed 
is devoted, to some patron saint. This institution is for 

the sick and infirm poor. Father Y , a Frendi 

priest of fine education and polished manners, led us 
through the several parts of the institution. From the 
brief intercourse I had with this gentieman andschcdar, 
I could iM>t doubt the 'reality ot his piety. God has 
still a peoi^e in the church of Bome to whom He says, 
*' Come out of her, mv peo^e." I also formed the 
acquaintance of Bev. Mr. O'Fabbxll, of fine perwHial 
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appearance and noUe oonntenanoe, who is aa excellent 
eLusioal soholur, and devoted priest. I was also shown 
a relatiye of Mabia Monk, and the nunnery from whioh 
she esciftped. Priests swarm in Montreal; we have 
seen hundreds of them dressed in long blade petticoats 
walking the streets in processions. The ^Prench Catholics 
are much less excitable and bigoted than their co- 
religionists of Ireland. On Beaver Hall Hill there are 
some fonr or- five beantifal chnrohes: Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Congregational, standing in dose proximity, 
which add much to the beauty and scenery of the place, 
making it a Motmt Zion. 

" The Central Wesleyan Methodist church in Great 
St. James-street is the largest Protestant chucdi in 
British America. It will seat about 8,000 people. It 
is of the florid gothic style. Its organ cost above 
6,000 dollars. Txxe pu^it is the most magnificent we 
have seen. Standixig in it, the minister can see every 
face in the house, whether in the vast galleries above, 
or the cushioned seats beneath. To we same deno- 
mination belong St. Anne's chapd, Ghifientown, and 
St. Mary's ; the one holding a congregation of 1,500, 
the other 500. The banks, the law courts and the 
varied institutions, are all imposing buildings of massive 
structure and varied arobiteoture. 

'' The wharves and quays extend for miles along the 
river, built of stone, separated from the dty by a broad 
terrace, faced with stone, and surmounted with iron 
railing. It was crowded with shipping at the time I 
was there. The Victoria tubular bridge, of solid stone 
and iron^ is the largest work of the kmd in the world, 
crossing the St. Lawrence, connecting the Grand Trunk 
railroad with the New England States. It is about 
two miles long, and cost 5,000,000 dollars; Between 
it and the city is the grave-yard, and large monumental 
stone which marks tiie spot where sleep the bodies of 
6,000 em^ants, who died of 'ship fever, induced by the 
Irish &mine. The stone was raised from tiie bed of 
the river, and the monument erected by the kind-hearted 
men who buUt the bridge. For weeks and months the 
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-emignmte lay in tenia in quarantine until the disease 
snbnded. Few escaped; many pezishecL IThe tents, the 
dothes, the earth aroimd were burned, to prevent the 
8preadin|^ of tiie fever. Mam noUe-heartea individuals 
^dunffed into this abyss of sufrering, to rescue the pcurish* 
rag from destruction, who, in ttie attempt, perished 
themselves 1 But their record is on hijj^. 
• "From the side of the Mount, 200 feet above the 
city, the reservoir sends down its pellucid streams with 
force sufficient to throw the water to the top of the 
highest tower; to quench in a short time the spreading 
and ascending fire ; to supplv the numerous foimtahiB 
in the squares ; the wants of every family in the city; 
and turn to motion and to music several of the organs 
in the churches. The reservoir is supplied from the 
St. Lawrence, above the Lachine rapids. Montreal has 
suffered much from former fires, but her losses in this 
respect have become gain. The dt^ is now well pro- 
vided with fire-beUs and telegraph, directing the citizens 
in a moment to the ward where a fire origmates. 

*< At the base of the mountain, and head of a street, 
in a picturesque spot, litands McOill college, deriving 
its name from the Honorable Jambs MoGhu., who be- 
queathed it a valuable estate, and 50,000 dollars for 
an endowment fund. Professor Gobmish brought us 
through the different departments. Doctor Dawson, the 
principal, was absent. Having read with pleasure and 
profit ms Archaia, some time since, I wished to see its 
author. The natural history society's rooms will afford 
the visitor to Montreal much pleasure and interest. 
•Anatomy was represented by a variety of curious spe- 
cimens, among which we noticed the skins of a boa 
and an anaconda, the one twenty-one, and the other 
eighteen feet. Canadian birds were well represented. 
Of antiquities, there were coins, weapons, garments, 
urns from Pompeii, idols from Mexico, and weapons 
from the South Sea Islands. The Ferrisr collection ot 
Egyptian antiquities was very fine. There were two 
mummies, a man and a woman, the latter ill her cofBn, 
and two mummy skulls, and hands and feet. These 
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were Bunotmded Iqr the imam of their fl^^ 
Onxis, Osis, TaiB, and by ahawlsi neeUadeSy farooohes, 
braoeleiSy rings and 8oarabei> eandals, lamps and par 
pymst images and hierogljnphios in hronset brick and 
granitet witii. urns, jars and pots from tombs and tem- 
ples of Thebes, Phil», Eamac and Ghiseh. Soma of 
the, brioks and FJ^yri hav e_ np on them ofurtooehes of 
Barneses IL and Thothmns lEL of Moses' times. 

** The Zoological ^;ardens ivill also well repay a yisit 
to them, as they exhibit some rare and choice animals. 
The Ohamp de Mars is a beautifdl pan^d gromid. 
Here we saw the evolntions of the Queen's life Guards 

S formed one morning to gpreat perfection in drill, 
e Bonsecours market is an immense pile of buildings 
in the Qredan Doric style of architecture, erected at a 
cost of 400,000 dollars. The offices ancl rooms of the 
corporation and police are here ; one room will seat 
4,000 persons. The streets in the olden part of the 
city are narrow, and not very well lighted; those in the 
new are wide and spacious, and beautifcdly ornamented 
with shade trees. The more important thoroughfEures 
•are well provided with the street rail-cars, whi<m are a 
jgreat oonyenienoe. The population of Montreal has 
increased rapidly. In 1851, it was 75,000 ; in 18iSl, it 
was 90,000; now it is about 110,000. Of these, there 
are 48,509 of French ori^, and 14,179 of Irish ormn. 
There are 65,000 Catholics, the remainder are rior 
testants ; of these, there are in rotmd numbers, 9,000 
Episcopalians, 7,0H()O Presbyterians, and 9,000 Metho- 
dists. IThere are few people who do not belong to, an4 
attend some church. The last Sabbath I spent there it 
seemed as if every person was at church. The streets 
were literally thronged with people returning home 
from worship. During the few weeks I remained there 
1 heard but one oath, and saw but two drunken persons^ 
although there are imm^ise breweries and diralleries 
in the city. The French are an industrious people^ 
while the Oatholic Irish are bent on fight, fan, and 
frolic; yet here ihey appear to better adVanta^ thiem in 
some of the cities of the States.^ 
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'< The ftnt Sabbath I attended worship at Great St. 
Jame6'«>8treet Wesleyan ohnroh ; heard the Bev. Mr. 
luLYKLL preach an excellent sermon, plain and praotical. 
His style is polished, and liis manner impressive. Jn 
the evening I heard 1^. Blakd, a ^[oodgoiBpel sermon, 
with energy and force, the foUowmg T^dnesday, Ut. 
Habfibi ue siq»erintendent, in same place. Bis style 
was beautiftilly ample and tran^arent, rich in matter, 
and appn^riate in liuigaage. The following Sattirday 
evenuig I attended, b^ invitation, a local preachers' 
meeting, in the honse of one ct the brethren. There 
were some eig^t or nine predent, with one of the 
ministers, the city missionary, and Mr. Habfbb super- 
intending. The . sulject for conversation was *' The 
intermediate state.'* Each one gave his opinion, com- 
mend]^ with the younger. The superintendsnt summed 
up, and dosed hy giving his own view. Much thought 
and a varie^ of views were elicited. We parted witii an 
earnest desire to be fully prepar^ for that state. At 
this mee&ig the local preashers compared their jplans, 
made arrangements for atqgipljjng the ]|julpit at different 
I^aoes for "tibe next Sabbath; some in the suourban 
chai>elsi some ii| iieighfK>mring towns, and some in 
country c^DjoegiAtions. I^ey were mostly men of fine 
business,, and nur theological talent, earnest, ardent, 
and devoted. In the aitonopn of the next da^, being 
Sabbath) at tke request of Father Mobbis, cdy mis- 
sioiiaary — an aged and devotc4 man, with a sainUy face, 
and a ^ice of thunder — ^I stood on the deck of a ship 
in ^the i^hor, and preached to the sailors on board, 
and a crowd (rf people on shore, who continued gathering 
and listemztf to the dose ot the meeting with deep 
attontioc^. Then the missionary distributed tracts among 
them in French an(i £n^is|i, which were eagerly taken 
and read. Never shall I fomt the decop feeling mani* 
festod en thipf countenances m the people. There was 
no inteipriq^n, ap imcivil or unkind word, irreverent 
<HrdfriAVe« .Whatafii^disliiere here for doing good. 
^',£1 tbe evenmg t nreached to a good congregation 
it. S^. Ann's iMCethodist church. At the dose, Mr. 
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liATBLLOondnoted an exodlent prayer-meeting, alivliieh 
the greater part of the congregation remiunecL On 
Wedneeday evening I preached at Oreat St. James'- 
street Wesleyan ohnrbh. The foUoiriiig Sabbath mor- 
ning, same place, to a congregation of about 8,000 
-people. At two in the afternoon I again stood on the 
deck of a shiqp, as the Lord of glory once did on earth, 
and unreached to the peonle. Never shall I forget that 
meetmg; so eagerly did tne people listen, that they con* 
tinned around the missionary while I passed throng 
the crowd on my way to the Sabbath school of tke 
above church. At the request of Hon. Ui. Fbbbbb, the 
superintendent, and assistant, Mr. Jambs A. ICATHBWsoif , 
I addressed the school, and then followed the superin- 
tendent and teachers into a class-room, for the purpose 
of prayer for the school, in which several joined. Ifay 
our Sabbath schools follow the example. At four p.if., 
I accompanied Mr. Mathbwson, by request, to Bona- 
venture Hall, to attend a religious temperance meeting. 
The hall and galleries were crowded. People of all 
kinds of religion, and of none, attended. The speakers 
were lay and clerical, and addresses varied and in- 
structive. IThe president unexpectedly announced my 
name to the audience. I rose, not knowing at first 
what to say, but thought and laugnage followed. I 
trust some good was done, for tesfs were shed. At 
the close of the meeting several signed the pledge* 
Although in the evening I felt tired, having spoken in 
public four times that day, yet I was persuaded to 
accompany ii^ brother to St. John's Episcopal church, 
to see what I never saw before, the Puseyite services 
performed. The church is of fine style, windows 
stained glass ; no pulpit, but a small, moveable reading 
de^k. At the end wall, under a large window, filled 
with images painted on ^e glass, stood a large table, 
covered with beautifid doth, on which, in gUt letters 
was the name Jesus-7-it was the altar. The congrega- 
tion was motley, and looked irreverent. At the proper 
time, three ministers, dressed in robes, passed quicldy 
from the vestry along the aisles, followed by a group of 
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Btratiixig boyst tip to a large platform with plain seats. 
Here the pastor, who is one of the most priestljr-looldng 
men we have seen, oommenoed the servioes by intomng 
them, in whioh the greater part of the congregation 
joined, assisted by the Yooiferons boys on tiie platform. 
All the servioes were intoned, exo^ the Soriptnre 
lessons and the sermon. When Psabn Ix., 8, <'Moab is 
my washpot, over Edom will I cast out my shoe," Ac., 
was snng in the above style, the effect to manv of as 
appeared lodicrons. This was heightened a little after 
by a gentleman on my left, who snng out, '' An-men," 
in the wron^ place, thus endangerixig the sublime with 
the connection of the ridicnlons. We do not believe 
that God requires people to worship him in an artificial 
and nnnatnral voice. The text was: 1 John iii., 2, 
latter clause: ''But we Inow that when he shall 
appear," Ac. IThe introduction was beautifixlly simple. 
« The great object of Ghristianity is to be like Ohnst. 
The divisions were : 

We are made like Ghrist, 1, in baptism ; 2, in the 
church ; 8, in life ; 4, in heaven. 

Great stress was laid on baptism and the church; 
nothing said about repentance, futh, conversion, Ac. 
The dermon was brief, dry, unfeeling. The point was : 
If you are baptized by mixusters in the apostolic suc- 
cession ; if you are in the true church of Christ under 
their jpastonJ care, you are Christians, you are saved, 
and will be for ever. 

Having had a strong desire to visit a Jewish Syna- 
gogue at the time of service, we went one Satuzday, 
bemg the Jewish Sabbath. The ladies were in the 
gfdlery ; men and boys below, who wore their hats and 
phylacteries on their heads and shoulders all 'the time 
of service. The Babbi, Dr. Dx Sola, chanted the 
services throughout, the congregation responding occa- 
sionally. The wild and melancholy tones of the chanting 
reminded me more of the Jews with their harps on the 
willows h7 the waters of Babylon, than the sou-stirring 
times of I>avid, and the assembled worshipers on Mount 
Zion. Yet the place, the worship, and the worshipers 
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suggested a train of thought and feeyng wfaieh eovlft 
onlgr fixid expression in the prayer, that the *< Lend woidd 
eoiiie ont of Zion and turn away nnsodlineai bom 
Jaeob." At the dose of the meeting I had a feasant 
interview with the Babfai. It is bat a lew years sinoe. 
Dr. FsBsmcAM, of Qoebee, a Jewish Babbt, was eon- 
verted to Ohristianiif. He is now a nsefid minister in 
the Methodist ehnroh in the Canada oonfarenee. Hay 
these sons of Levi be porged and eonseerated to the 
true Messiah. 

* Lord, Tint thy fontksn iao% 
Bm^ to thy fold the irsBdVfliQi btisg; 
Tesck them to lask thr sUs^tad piioe» 
And h^il in Ghrift tbdr prmnitaOOiig. 
Hail, i^orious dar— ezpeeted lonjg; ! 
WImii Jew and Greek one prayer shall ponri 
With eager tet one tem^ th^mg. 
With gritefol praiae one Qod adore.' 

** It was a pleasant sniprise to form the aoq^naintanoe 
of several persons whose friends I had Imown in Ire- 
land, among whom were Mr. John MiLTmnrsoN, his son 
fmd fjEmuIy, and his nephew, Mr. John A. M^thswsqh, 
already mentioned in .this artide. Fron\ the latter I 
obtained several valuable histories of Ireland, to syasi^t 
me in a similar work on the same sul^ec^. At th^ 
reodfiSEioe of the fbrmar I had an intellectual ffi9^ in 
looking over a variety of autograph letim from ^- 
tinguidied personages. There were letters of Mr. 
WxsuET, Dr. CoKB, AnAM Clabkb, Jabxz Bumtdio, and 
1^. BuLcx, first Wesleyan missionanr to Nova Scotia, 
whose dau^ter is married to Mr. Huthvwsoh, junior; 
also, a brief note acooimt of Pmup Embubt's, the year 
before he left Irdanii. There were letters of Aing 
William HI., and the Duke of Wellington, bendes 
several of distinguished ixoblemeo« celebrated painte;n 
and authors of the last century, and of the pre&ent» 
deceased and living. 

** The Sabbath morning before I left, I h^eardSev- l(r. 
JoHHSoN, at St. Mary's, preach an excellent sermcmk 
In the evening I preached for him again, at St. Ann's 
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ehapoL On the following Wedneeday, I called wiih 
mj brother on the Hon. D'Abot MoOsst of Laah 
eeiebrity. He is one of the most popular and elo^ent 
orators at present in Canada, and one of the most 
attractive writers. Our interview, thon^ necessarily 
short, was pleasant, and to me interestmg. He is a 
member of the Provincial Parliament. At night I 
preached a^^ain in the Ocoitre chorch, and bade fEurewell 
to my ministerial brethren, Habfbb and Lavsll, who 
with their coUeagaes alternate in th6 d£Ferent pulpits, 
while their pastoral labors are restricted to respective 
inheres; thus combining variety and pulpit mmistra- 
tions with the responsibuity of personal ptuitonJ effort. 
** Earlv next morning I bade adieu to my friends, 
and left for home. The morning was pleasant. Toward 
noon we passed throu^ a light shower, and then met 
a train with snow upon it, i^ch made the passengers 
wonder. Shortly after we passed through a snow tract; 
again emerged m li^t and warmth, where there had 
no snow fallen. At night we had to lie over at Toronto. 
Next morning, although raining hard, I took a walk 
through the city, which has spacious streets, fine build- 
ings, and a good harbour on the lake shore, which ib 
guarded by a breakwater, extending for miles outside. 
1 called at the Weslqran book room, expectiDg to see 
the editor of the ChrMan Ouardian. GSie stock of 
books was not large, but there was variety ; several 
from the London Wesleyan book room, while the 
greater part were from the book room in New York. 
In the evening, at Wilder station, on the Grand Trunk 
railroad, Canada West, I espied a cousin whom I had 
not seen for seventeen years. We knew each other at 
the first glance. That night I was at his home in 
Warwick, receiving the hiSarty welcome of his kind 
wife and interesting children. Next day other cousins 

Skthered round with their fiamilies, and we talked until 
te, of the scenes of our childhood, and the friends of 
our early days. . These were pleasinff and touching 
reminiscences indeed, which brought feeung to the heart 
and tears to the eye. 
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''The Bey. Mr. Atkinson, the Weeleyan xninister, 
called and gave me a oprdial invitation to pxeaeh. In 
one place the annonncement was made in anticipation ; 
consequently, on Sabbath morning I preached in a 
beautinil littie conntnr church, to a crowded congre* 
gation, almost all of whom song with energy and spirit, 
in the afternoon I preached at the Methodist church, 
in the village of Warwick. To myself, and to not a 
few, these were scenes of refreshing, of hallowed me- 
mories and blessed hopes. Their minister was spending 
his third conference year with them, and was greatly 
beloved, with his excellent wife. 
. << IThe soil here was rich, the settlements well im- 
proved; the forests behind were dense, and required 
much labor to dear for farming. It is a^beautifid 
ootmtry — good for wheat, oats, peas, potatoes. Com is 
uncertain, on account of early frosts ; orass is very 
fiz^e. The district lies between lakes Huron on the 
north, and Erie on the south. The dimate of Canada 
is much colder, but healthier, than the States. It is 
not so variable or changeable. The soil is not so rich 
as the Western States, hence there is not so much 
decomposition of vegetable matter, and its consequent 
malaria. The forests are more dense, and limestone 
more abundant; the water is purer, but the soil is 
lighter. Wheat, oats and potatoes are greatiy superior, 
but Indian com — that indispensable" crop of the Missis- 
sippi Valley — ^is poor and uncertain. Canada has a 
better road to the European market; but the soil is 
neither so productive, nor as easily purchased and 
cultivated as the Western States. Its settiements and 
improvements are much more slow, but they are more 
substantial. The Western States will be filled before 
Western Canadlt is fully settied. Then there stretches 
a vast extent of country west of Canada, toward the 
Bocky Mountains and Pacific coast, bdonging to the 
Hudson Bay Company, that must come into the hands 
of the Canadians some day. It is represented as 
exceedingly fertile, and the climate healthv, though 
severe. If England erred in her treatment of the early 
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oolonies, which resulted in their independence, Oanada 
has reaped the benefit in being petted and oaresBed. 
She is not Uessed with so mook nberty as the United 
States, nor cursed with so many bad politicians. Her 
attachment to the Finglish government is very strong. 
In Eastern Canada I found strong sympathy for the 
South in the war; in Western Canada the synmathy 
was stronger for the North. I was surprised to find a 
large number of voung men firom Western Canada in 
the United States^ army, besides many who had fallen 
fighting in her ranks. I was informed the Trent afEair 
retarded the enlistment, and repelled the sympathies 
to a great extent. Mbj the two peoples, one cm either 
side of the lakes and the St. Lawrence, so much one in 
Uood, language, laws and religion, continue at peace 
with each other for many years to come, deyeloping 
the vast resources ot their country, and emulating each 
other in the swift diffusion of the light of life over this 
continent. 

''In addition to the lake and river route, the Cana- 
dians have two Ux^ railroads traversing the province 
with intersecting Imes. One of these, the Grand Trunk 
raUroad, is the lai^gest on the continent. At present, 
while it gives to travellers at a distance at eitner end 
ot the road the cheapest travelling in America, its local 
rates are very hish. Each end et the road is located 
in the States, me one at Portland, andthe other at 
Dcitroit, thus drawing a large amount of AmeUcan 
travel, rivalling the other roads, by giving cheap ex- 
cursion tickets for more than three months of the 
year— from Julv to November — so that citizens residing 
m Chicago or Detroit, in Portland, Boston and Quebec, 
can travel this road and back, single tickets, for 25 to 
80 dollars, a distance of more than 8,000 miles, conse- 
quently, many of the passengers are American oitisens. 

« The imports to Canada for the year 1861, were 
above 48,000,000 dollars. The exj^rts same year were 
above 86,000,000 dollars ; ot this above 18,000,000 
dollars were exported to Great Britain, and above 
20,000,000 dollars imported ; above 16,000,000 dollars 
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eimitod to the United States, and abe^ve 90,000,000 
deilan fanpoFted from same plaoe ; thus shomag the 
wt tvade ijetweoi the two latter oonntries. 

<^Her edacational resources and i^liances are rioh 
and fowextal. More than a fifth of her popnlation are 
at school. Her uniyersities, ooU^^es, and hi^ s<^ools 
lure not nmnerons, but large. Her fiiumlties we think 
too burge for the proportion of students, and too ex- 
pensiye for the sise of the institations. It is not so 
wmmoB with them fer one professor to fill iioo depart- 
ments m a college as in the States. When the means 
are algondant, and the students nnmevom^^ it is es- 
sentially necessary ; when they are not, es^peoially in 
new countries, it iaayendanger the institi^on by ab- 
sorbing its finances. Kev educational means are derived 
from fayr sources : land grants, state .endowments, 
municipal assessments, and religious and charitable 
eoatributi<ms. All the land grants ot the IVench kings 
to the French Catholics in Osnada haye been respected 
and confirmed by the English ^yemment. More thsn 
8,500,000 acres haye been giy^ from time to time, 
to free and endowed schools. T^e number of these 
schools, in 1861, was 8,180; studmts, 647,000 ; sehopl 
proper^ and apparatus, 7,500,000 dollars ; aggregate 
annual mcome, 2,972,500 dollars. From 1850 to 1861 
there were aboye 5,000,000 dollars worth oi ho(AB im- 
ported into Canada. 

« Denominational statistics giye a fekyoraUe yiew of 
the religious state of the cotmtry. There are but few 
persons unoonaeoted with church organizations. The 
four largest denominations are respectiyely, the Ca- 
tholics, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. 
These form 91 per cent, of the entire population. In 
Lower Canada the <}atholics are most numerous; in 
Upper Canada the Methodists. The Catholics form 47 
per cent, of the population; the Methodists, 14.85; the 
EpiscopaUans, 14.66 ; and Presbyterians, 18.84 of the 
populali^a. Li the decade, between 1851 and 1861, 
the Catholics lost 2 per cent, of the population ; tiie 
Methodists gained 2 ; the JSpiscopalians remained sta- 
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tioiutfy ; aad the Fresbyterians Kined 1 per eeBi« la 
Upper GnAd* diuiiig the wa9 I^obS^, the Mirthodiitv 
have g»me4 on the fipiBcopaUexia 45,0Q0, aoid on Itie 
Ihrosbyteriaois nearly 86,000. Of flie 872,000 Methodists, 
244,800 are Wesleyans; the Episoopal Methedists, 
78^000; the New ComiexioQ, aWt 8a,000; pther 
Methp^sts, abont 25,000. The Wesleyaos, with whom 
we are most aoaivunted, litand in a^Uiated relation to 
the En^^ish Weideyan ccmferenee, and in fratenial, to 
the Mettiodist Episemal ohoroh of the Umttti Stateiu 
Their inflneooe in Canada is great, wA m^emxiXj 
beponuiv greater. Their ministers, as a body, are 
men of fine pulpit talent, admiikistratiye ability, and 
laborions effort. They have taken a leading part in the 
edncational movement in Canada. Their people are 
wealthy and decided Methodists, generally attending 
flieir mass-meetings. The Episcopal Methodists are 
neither as nmnerons nor as wealthy. Their ministers 
9lid bishops are laborious men, toilm^ on their lM:dao^8 
labor amid man^ difficulties which beset them. IThe 
same ma^ be said oi the other Methodists in Canada, 
to a considerable extent. 

" Almost the whole of the Presbyterian bodies in 
Canada are now united in one bod^, as the Canada 
Prethytmian phureh. They are realujiEiff 'How good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dww together in 
unity/ May the time pom^ when then: noble exanmle 
will be followed by other d^vid^d bodies who hold the 
sjEune doctrines', and yet remain wart in administratipn 
and labcMT. ^e future oi Canada is bri^t. May the 
great Head of the Chur^ wny on tb^ ir^k c^ SaJration 
with great power through Qis servants, until the whole 
province become as Eden, as the garden pf the Ijord." 

After our return to Bushville we found the whole 
country agitated by the reports ot the results at the 
iMitfles of (Siattanooga and (SudEamauga, where thou- 
sands feU on the gory field of battle, in September/ 
New political combinations and conspiracies arose 
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agftmst the goyemmenty that endangered its ezistenoe. 
We felt the need of preaohing fidthfiilnesB to Ood, and 
loyaltytothegOTemment, asaninstitationofGod. In 
ttieohnrchthe agitation subeidedyand we endeaypnredto 
live in the unity of fidth and the.bonde of peaoe. Byhold- 
ingafiimieininthegovenunent of the ohnrdh» and acting 
with prudence and forbearance, we loet none through 
the excitement of the war, but gained a few to the 
cause of Ood and the stability of government. 
. Special services were held, at which a few obtained a 
blessingi and the membership of the church was greatly 
edified and united. We had some very blessed seasons 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. The pre- 
siding elder, Bev. Jambs Lsaton, an EnglishTnan by 
birth, was an excellent preacher, a good church financier, 
and a laborious and effective elder ; none excelled him 
in the conference for fedthfully attending to all the 
duties of his district. 

SUBPBISB PABTIBS AND DONATIONS 

Are quite frequent in America, and I believe originated 
with the Puritans. They are not designed to supplement 
ministers' salaries, but given as extra tokens of regard, 
although sometimes they have been abused to the 
former purpose. The writer and his family have been 
made the recipients of several such visits, which, in 
every instance, save one, have been to him surprises. 
The 1st of January, 1864, was remarkably cold, the 
thermometer being 20^ below zero ; on that day four 
weeks it was 80^ above ; the snow was on the ground, 
we were invited to a sleigh ride a short distance out of 



town, to dine and spend the day. In the evemng we 
returned, but it wae to find the parsonege fall of 
friends, yonng and old. As we entered, theohnroh 
choir oommenoed singing, <«We wish our pastor a 
happy new year,*' Ac. After this Snnday sohool hymn 
was sung, the Sunday sohool superintendent, in the 
name of the friends present, and on behalf of some 
absent, presented ns with a purse and some ralaable 
tokens of regard, which amotmted to a oonsiderable 
smn. A brief reply being returned, cakes and flmit 
were flien distributed among the liters by those who 
brought them. An hour or so spent in eheerfdl eon- 
gratulations, another was devoted to instrumental and 
vocal music in the Psabns of David, or the Hymns of 
Wesley; prayer was then offered, and the happy com- 
pany retired to their homes. 

OBUBOH PAEL0B8 AMD SOCIAL OJBOUU, 

As they are commonly called, are an American custom, 
greatly admired and extensively used among other 
churches as well as the Methodist. They are designed 
to introduce new members who have lately joined to 
the older, and to make all more acquainted with one 
another. No feature of American life is more prom- 
inent than the social intercourse of the people. The 
feeling of national pride and unity is so strong as to 
become absorbing and controlling, in reference to other 
things. The vastness of ihe country, the greatness of 
its resources, the unity of the government, and equality 
of the people before the law, throws a remarkable bond 
of brotherhood around the nation, and kindles a glow 
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of Bodul feeliBg among Hie j^ple that bErings them. 
mtOe ioge/Oxeti and tiirbwfi down the middle walk of 
partilion» flAt otherwise would sq^araie them from 
eabh other. In fiust American doci^ty appears more 
modelled after the Jewish Theoeraoy and the New 
Testament drareh, than after the feudal times of the 
dark Hges; still the rioh are not supposed to lose their 
di^ty by mizilig with the poor on Sudi an ocoasion, 
or the educated their oharacteir^ by meeting with the 
illitertkte ; nor does snch an introduction entitle the in- 
troduced to continue visits where they are not returned, 
or &uily intercourse where it is not desirable^ 

lu conneuDB with many of the city churches are 
chureh parlors^ or suites ci rooms set i^Murt for the 
recepticm and introduction of society in connexion with 
the church. These rooms are neatly carpeted, and* 
nicely famished with seats and so&s; pianos and 
cabinet oifll^, at which ladi^b plAj, Aiid the whole 
company sing sacred songs, or Sunday school hymns. 
TbB c^y^rsatinm is general and free, but idways undw 
religious eontrri. The meetings alws^ dose with the 
reading of the Scr^tures and prayer by the pastor, or 
some minister present. In smaller towns where there 
are ao <diurch parlors, these meetings ar^ held from 
house, to house of the leadiz^ members of the church. 
Those having the latgest rooms throw th^oi q^ to 
sunh occasions; 

Tea meedngi mid breakfoit meetinfft are seldom held in 
America^ and are not suited to the haUte of tl^e peo^e ; 
but ice oream and strawbeny festiyals aito numerous in 
the suBmier> and suppers in the wint^. 
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A0B0B8 TBB AfiLSeSAMIXS AXD B40K, BT TBB VMBOmLYAXULf 
OBHTBAL^ AXD I0BT WATMB BilLBOAlMI* 

GireimuitanoeB oonneoted with the Iriah miBsion led 
me to see Soetor Soon at the general oonferenoe in 
Philadelphia, as he oonld not oome west. I left Bnah- 
viUe, niinoiBy for Philadelphia, on the morning of the 
9th of May, 1864. Monday night spent at Decatur, 
where I met Beveral yomig eoldiers from OMnton gob% 
to the seat of war. At Bloomington, next dayi ehnilar 
Bcenee were going on at the raOroade. Hnndredii of 
friends were parting Boldiers who wereleaTing for&e field 
of battle. GmAXT was moTing on Biohmond, The 
battles of the Wilderness had already oommeneed; 
BU>re soldiers were needed for the front ; great was tiid 
excitement along the whole line of road. A fieirce gale 
had swept the &ce of the oonntry^ and tiie snrfikce of 
lake Ifichigan. Some ships were wrecked» and seme 
Uves were lost. Hea^y rains drenched the lands. The 
fie^s in some places were flooded. On Wednesdays 
afternoon, the sun shone out^ and Natnre robed itself 
in summer beauty. Between Bloomington and Chicago 
the prairies sprt^ad out in tmdnlating f orm> as we swept 
past them on the CTttiing train. Hea^ swards of grags 
bowed before the breeze, which was laden with the 
scent of prairie flowers, while in the distance appeared 
dark and waving forests, following the meandering of 
the stream, or the silent flow of the winding riTcr. 

At nine in the evening we reached ChicagOi and 
started on 
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TBB PIXTSBUBaH AMD f0BX WATMB BAHaOiB, 

Whidh nms through and oonneets the States of IllmoiSy 
Indiana, Ohio and PennsylTania. Indiana presents 
a soil more light, and forests more nnmerons than 
Illinois, with trees so thick and tall as ta shut out the 
light and heat from the snn. Passing through several 
beautiful little towns along the way, we reaohed Fori 
Wayne, one of the largest towns in the State, with a 
population of 15,000, and nnmerons factories, stores 
and shops; a great raiboad centre; havhig nearly 
twenty chnrches: three Methodist, and a Methodist 
female seminary of great celebrity. From Fort Wayne 
we passed into Ohio, through the large towns of 
Bncyms and Mansfield, GrestUne, Alliance, and Madi- 
son. Some of these are remarkable for their beauty of 
situation and great manufacture, and some for their 
railroad conneiion. At every station along the Une the 
places were thronged with soldiers going to the field of 
battle, and friends bidding them farewell. The morning 
despatches of the day before, from GbuMT's army; near 
Richmond, raised a ferment of excitement among the 
passengers on the train, some of whom had their 
friends at the scene of war, and were anxious for their 
safety. 

At Beaver and Boohester we caught sight of the Ohio 
river for the first time. Bising in the western slopes 
of the Alleghany mountains, it traverses a large portion 
of Pennsylvania, sweeps the southern border of the 
State of Ohio, dividing the South from the North, after 
travellingl,000 miles, pours into the Mississippi, at Cairo, 
Illinois. Much of the trade and traffic of the West is 
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upon fhiB river ; on its bosom float nnmoroiis steamers. 
Large rafts of timber floated past, with little houses 
for the raftsmta to cook and rest in, and long poles to 
guide the course of the raft to its destined place. 

At night we were at All^^hany dty and Pittsburgh, 
where we took the train on 

TBB FKMNSTLTANZiL CXNTRAL ILklLBOAD, 

Which coionects Pittsbnrgh with Philadelphia. This is 
one of the best roads in the United States, and one of 
the speediest and most direct between the East and the 
West. It is double ttack, a sore guarantee for speed 
and safety. The traxns pass and repass with great 
rapidity and ease to the passengers. The carriages and 
seats are the most comfortable we have trayelled in. 
The sciats are so cofisti^oted, that by leaning gently 
ba<sft, a 6]^Htg is tonidled, the bottom of the seat moyes 
f6tmaA klA the top blalck, giving to the body a half 
iMdlft^ po^tture, wMob makes the cushioned seat a 
luxury to sit or sleep in.* 

All night we were ascending the western sides of 
these celebrated motmtahis. In the morning we were 
descendin;; the eastiarn sfopte. Awaking early we looked 
out and found we Werid sweeping round the shores of 
the Jux&ta ifltid Susquehanna rivers at the rate of forty 
miles an hotnr. At every bend of the river and curve 
(rf the read the tnUii^ sWiept by with eudi velocity that 
we instinctively drew b4ck as we gazed on the depths 



* The reader mmj eoDsoIt the mftp at ihef eommaioemeot of 
this book of the •* FennfTlTBiiia Centnl- Bailroad and its Con- 
nesdoniy" expreaii] j obteined for |hie Tolmne. 
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beneath. From base to Bummit the hOla were oorered 
with trees, through the dark foliage of which we saw 
the white streams like sheets of silyer flowing into the 
broad Susquehanna. It was raining heavy all the 
morning. Here the river is crossed by two bridges, 
between which is a lovely island. It was early in the 
morning when we reached Hanisburgh, the capital 
of the State. It has a population of 16,000, with 
numerous fEMtories, mills, banks. State asylums, and 
fifteen churches, three of which are Methodist, three 
Presbyterian, two Episcopal, and one Baptist, Ac. The 
country from Harrisburgh to Philadelphia is beautifully 
undulating, and rich in sylvan scenes, like the Irish 
parks or the English lawns. No wonder that the State 
was called Pemuykania — ^the gardefu or the w>od$ of 
Pbnn ; while beneath its surface lie the richest coal- 
fields in the world. Pbnn was wise in selecting it as 
the home of Quaker emigrants, whose peculiar traits 
have stamped the die of quiet repose and industrious 
habits on the population. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Passing through Lancaster and several smaller towns, 
we reached Philadelphia at eleven, a.m., on Saturday. 
While Grossing the Schuylkill river, we had a fine view 
of the city and its stately buildings, among which 
appeared conspicuous the Boman-catholic cathedral 
and the Girard college, which looked like some Ghrecian 
temple, 97 feet high, 218 feet long, by 160 wide. It is 
for the education of orphan boys. 

OiBABD, the founder, was a Frenchman by birth, an 
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American by adoption, a wealthy merchant and banker 
in the dty, and a real infidel. 'Wishing to ehnt oat of 
his institutiony and from the minds of the youth 
ednoated there, all Christian doctrine and agency, he 
80 drew np his deed, that priests and clergymen were 
excluded from any connexion with, or authority in the 
coll^ ; yet it is so managed, that Christian doctrines 
are daily taught, and Christian teachers and professors 
control it, and the orphan boys receive, after all, a 
Christian education. 

On entering the city, the train was drawn by horses, 
down Market-street, to its depot, in the heart of the 
dty, from which we hastened on to Union diurch, in 
Fourth-street, the seat of the general conference. From 
there I went to the residence of Bishop Sdipsom, at 
Mount Yemen, which the friends of the eloquent bishop 
had lately presented him with ; thence, by the street 
rail-car to Germantown, where I found the English 
and Irish deputations, Bevs. L. Thobmtom, and Dr. 
Scott: both looked well. Mr. Thobntom I had not 
seen for twelve years; Dr. Scott for seven. After 
spending a pleasant evening with them, I returned by 
the nine p.k. rail-car to the dty. 

Philadelphia stands on an elevated plain, between 
the Deleware and SchuylldU rivers, covering an area 
of twelve square miles, and having a population of 
600,000, being the second largest dty on the conti- 
nent. Although ninety-six miles from the sea, the 
tidal wave ascends both rivers far beyond the limits 
of the dty; so that ocean vessels ascend and descend 
the river on dther side. The dty was founded in 
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16889 hj WxiLXAx Ftom, and called hj iU present 
rum^s x^ot 00 mudh' after its Asiatic namesake, as to 
indicate the fri^teniid love that should animate the 
dtizehs toward eaoh other, and th^ feelings of its 
fonnder toward them all. The name was prophetic 
of the oharaoter of its people. There are few cifies 
whose citizens haTc done more for the edncatioii of the 
ignorant — ^the relief of the distressed— the alleviation 
of human suffering — and the religious instrvction of 
the people. Her nmnerons dinrdhes and charitable 
institutions stand as striking monuments, to attest the 
truth— 4ha>t Philadelphia is the city of brothm'ly love. 
Here several literary and religious societies locate their 
centres ; from thence, their influenise radiate like rays 
of light, or flow in streams of blessing to the cpuntzy, 
The streets cross each other at ri^^t angles, and are 
widQ and spacious, generally shaded with trees ; .the 
ipiiforpiity is relieved by numerous squares, ornamented 
w^th trees and fountains, and stocked with deer. The 
fronts of many of the churchefs and banks are built of 
marble ; there is scarcely a street without a church or 
two. There are 850 in the dty, of these 64 are Episco- 
pal ; 67 Methodist ; 70 Presbyt^ian ; 82 Baptist ; 80 
Boman Catholic ; 14 Lutheoran, and 14 Friends. 

It is nearly a century since Methodism was intro- 
duced; to. Philadelphia; great has been its progress 
sitice. Here Captain Wxbb, BoABI>l^N, and Pxucoob 
labored with, great success, and Asbubt was received as 
an angel of Ctod, and SmooBBusLD preached like a 
biiming seraph. The Philadelphia conference has given 
to the churcli many great and eloquent men, among 
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whom stand ihd Bedretary of the missionftry sooiety — 
Dr. DuBBor. There are at pr^itont albbye 12,000 mem- 
ben in the Methodist chnrohes of Philadelphia. On 
Saturday forenoon I attended conference; met with 
seyeral old friends among the different delegates. In 
the afternoon we all marched, in procession, to the 
HaU of Independence^ where we receiTcd a welcome on 
behalf of the city, to which Bishop Sdcpsom gaye an 
eloqnentreplyonbehalf of the conference. All then uiited 
in singing the doxology, the Toice was as the sound of 
many waters. This was the hall where the signers 
sat, and annonnced the declaration of independence 
eighfy-eight years before. That evttiing and next day 
I' fl^pent at Mr. Joms's, with BeT« Messrs. Moobb and 
Ottthbib, of the Illinois conference. 

Snnday 15th, wad a beautifol morning ; the sun was 
bright, the air clear, the flowers were in bloom, and 
the larees in foliage ; the bells of the different dinrches 
were ringing for morning worship, as we crossed to 
west Philadelphia. A sad sight, however, threw a 
gloom oyer all this beauty : seyeral ambulances, with 
wounded soldiers, w^e coming in from the battles of 
the Wilderness, on their way to the city hospitals for 
medical attendance. At the Centennial church Mr. 
GuTHBiB preached, and I closed the services. In the 
afternoon we attended the Sabbath bc]^oo1 and I 
delivered an address. Nearly all the children and 
young people sang. At night we went to hear the Rev. 
Hbmbt Wabd Bbbohbb preach at the Music hall ; the 
place was densely crowded. He had come to assist in 
organizing a second Congregational church; strange 
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Chore was only one of that denomination in ihe seoond 
largest city of the Unionl The personal appearanoe of 
Mr. Bjoohib was yoathfdl for his years; his Toioe rose 
from a solemn bass to a fall tenor, hmng great flexi- 
bility and oompass. His manner of worship was more 
Methodistic Chan Congregational ; more bold Chan re- 
verential. Taking Che hymn book in his hand, and 
giving out Che hymn, he said, <' Let ns aU rise and 
sing,** and all rose to sing. His prayer was one of the 
best to which we ever listened, fall of faith, tenderness, 
and pathos. His text was John xvii., 20 — ^21 : '* Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for Chem also who shall belieye 
on me throogh their word,** &c. The snlrjeot was : 
'< Ghristian onity.** In the first part of Che diBooorse, 
Che preacher showed the great mistake of the chordh in 
the past, was seeking and compelling lifeless uniformity ^ 
instead of Ohristian onity. On the churches that were 
gailty of this sin, Che wit, the sarcasm, and force of the 
argoments were conceptrated. In the second part, he 
unfolded the nature, and pressed the claims of Ohristian 
duty on the attention of the congregation. The sermon 
was a long one, and the preacher was sometimes very 
rapid and forceable in his delivery. Although Mr. 
Bbxohbb is considered one of the greatest preachers in 
America, we have heard much greater sermons Chan 
Chis; yet it was a most excellent one in spirit, language, 
and thought. On Monday forenoon, Bev. Mr. Thobm- 
TON preached before the general conference, from Luke 
X., 18. The church was crowded— the thoughts were 
sublime — ^the illustrations beautifol — ^and the descrip- 
tions of Che triumphs of Christ and Christianity graphic; 
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but the Toice was defident in utieranoe, being some- 
times so low as to be scarcely audible. Mr. Thobntom's 
address touched eyery heart, and brought tears to 
seyeral eyes. Dr. Scott's address was listened to with 
profound respect, it stirred up the hearts of many, and 
brought them into more intimate sympathy with Lish 
Methodism ; his name is as a household word in the 
American churches, and his mission dear to the Ame- 
rican Methodist hearts. 

Boys. Mr. Gabboll and Doctor Nbllbs, deputation of 
the Canada Wesleyan conference, deliyered very excel- 
lent addresses. That of Doctor Nbllbs presented the 
following important fjEusts in reference to Canadian 
Methodism— the ^m large book store, the firtt church 
paper, the firtt uniyersity graduate, and VtxQ first female 
college in Canada, originated with the Wesleyans, and 
the largest now in successful operation is the Wesleyan 
female college in the city of Hamilton. Thus the 
Methodists in Canada, as well as the United States, 
were the first to introduce female colleges, which are 
now so popular in America. 

On Tuesday I visited the grave of Doctor Fbankldv, 
which is in Christ Church grave-yard, near where the 
conference sat. The inscription on the tomb ran thus — 

BENJAMIN FBANKLIN, 

AMD 

DBBOBAH. 1790. 

There lay the great American sage with his faithful 
wife. His influence was great on the American mind, 
and his inventions and proverbs on the civilized world. 




On Wednesday morning I went with the Bey. Mr. 
Shibls, one of th6 city pastors, to the « Hall of Inde- 
pendence/* ta take a more minute simrey of this cradle 
of American liberty, and the mementos that adorn 
it — ^for here the nation irot bam m a day. We ascended 
the top of the capola, and had a magnificent yiew of 
the dty, as it lay nnder a sunmer's sun and between 
the rivers. The Beleware was crowded with steam and 
sail vessels. The eye took in a square of twelve miles, 
crowded with the marts of commerce, the residences of 
citizens, the temples of worship dedicated to Gk)d, and 
the monuments of art and science commemorative of 
man. Beyond the suburbs of (}ermantown and West 
Philadelphia, stretched the native forests, cultivated 
gardens, the rich fields, and the distant hills, whose 
summits rose heavenward. 

Descending, we passed into the hall where the de- 
claration was read, and saw the bell that first rung out 
the announcement of the fact to the assembled thou- 
sands who were waiting in the streets to know what 
the congress would do. The bell rung, and the people 
shouted; the declaration was read, and the whole 
colonies were moved as one man. Hwee millions arose, 
and, after eight years* war, achieved their independence. 
Fifteen years before, the bell was cast with the following 
motto, name, and date upon it — 

** ProcUim Libertj throngfaoiit all the land. 
Unto all the inhabitants thereof." 

** By Order of the Afeemblr of the ProTince of Penntylfania, 
for the State Cumse of Philadelphia." 

"Pass 4 Siow. 

'^HOCCLUL" 
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In the afternoon I accompanied Mr. Bab to the Fair- 
monnt water works, which foraiB one of the most 
attractiye scenes, and abundant supplies for the city 
population. The water is raised from the Schuylkill 
river, ninety-two feet high, by machinery, to four 
reservoirs covering four acres of ground, and a depth of 
twelve feet and a half, and capacity of 20,000,000 
gallons. 

In the evening I went with my Mend Bab to see the 
''Continental Hotel** — said to have been one of the 
largest in the world. It stands in Ghesnut-street, 285 
feet by 194 ; six stories high. We ascended the rail-car 
from the first to the sixth story, and descended in the 
same way. Boarders, who not wishing to dimb so 
many flights of stairs to their rooms in the fifth or 
sixth story, enter a small room or car, take seats or 
so&s; soon the room, sides, ceiling, floor and aU 
begin to arise, and as they ascend, other rooms, halls 
and stories appear and disappear, till they reach their 
destined places, when the car stops, the door opens, 
and each one goes to his own room. The same process 
is repeated going down — ^in a moment or two. From 
the hotel we went to the "Academy of Fine Arts," 
and spent some pleasant hours among paintings and 
sculpture. The original painting of ''Deaths on the 
Pale Horse," by West, is gorgeous, as well as solemn 
and impressive. 

On Thursday I was invited to accompany the depu- 
tation from the general conference to President LmooLir, 
at Washington, to egress the loyalty of the body to 
the government; but as my time was linuted, I dedined 
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going. The president's reply is weU worth xemembezmg, 
for its catholicity and integrity — 

"OxRTLBMKM, — Jh rcsponsc to your address, allow 
me to attest the accuracy of its mstorieal statements, 
endorse the sentiments it expresses, and thank you 
in the nation's name for the sure promise it gives. 
Nobly sustained as the government nas been by all 
the churches — ^I would utter nothing that in the least 
appears invidious against any — ^yet without this it may 
be &irly said that the Methodist Episcopal church, not 
less devoted than the rest, is by its greater numbers 
the most important of all. It is no £&ult in others that 
the Methodist church sends more soldiers to the field, 
more nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to 
heaven than anv other. Ood bless the Methodist 
church ; bless all the churches ; and blessed be Gt>d, 
who, in this our great trial, giveth us the churches." 

Having taken my leave of Dr. Scott, Mr. Thobmtom, 
and several of the brethren of the conference, I took 
my departure by the ten p.m. train on Thursday night. 
Now that Uie beloved Thobnton is gone to his Master's 
presence in the Paradise above, there is one thing I can 
never forget about him — ^his introduction of Scripture 
topics and passages at the tea table, for Godly edifying 
and profitable conversation. He preached '<in season 
and out of season." If this custom were more general, 
surely the benefits would be more conspicuous. 

ACROSS the AIXEOHANIBS. 

Early in the morning we awoke on the eastern slope 
of the mountains. A heavy fog arose from river, 
stream and lake, veiling the face of nature with a 
misty wieath. As the day advanced and the sun arose, 
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the veil was rent, and the mist departed, and soon 
forest, field, mountain, stream and flood, appeared 
bathed in the golden light of the smnmer's sun. The 
trees were fresh in their young foliage, the flowers in 
their early bloom, the orchards in their varied blossoms, 
and the verdant meadows in their grassy carpets. Soon 
the outlying hills of the All^^hany Monntains began 
to appear, like the scouts of an advancing army. We 
followed the track of the iron hone, now south, again 
north, or west, as the valleys o^ed and the rivers 
led. At ei^t, a.k., we arrived at Altoona, a lovely 
town, like Jerusalem, at the foot of Olivet or Hebron, 
among the hills. 

The All^^hany or Appalachian Mountains, stretch 
from the « Green Mountains,*' in Vermont, on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence to northern Alabama, 1,800 
miles, while its greatest breadth in Pennsylvania extends 
about 100 miles. At the mouth of the Hudson river 
they approach within fifby miles of the sea, but as they 
trend southward they widen from the Atlantic shore 
some hundreds of miles. In the northern parte of the 
range the peaks sometimes rise 2,000 feet, whUe in the 
southern they reach 6,000. 

" One ridge succeeds beyond another, all continuing 
the same general course in parallel lines, like successive 
waves of the sea. As one cilhres round into a new 
direction all curve with it ; thus the valleys between 
the ridffes preserve a uniform width, and are as re- 
markable for their parallelism as are the hills whidi 
bound them." 

From the nature of the strata and character of the 
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toil it IB supposed that ihey are of older date than the 
Alps or Appenines/ The gaps in the moiintams haye 
been formed by the rash of retreating waters, as the 
xnonntains rose in sttcoessiTe impnlses after long inter- 
vals of rest. The Alleghanies abound with some of the 
most Talnable mineral ores — iron, oopper, and ooal ; 
forests of pine, oak» beeoh and maple cover the sides 
and smnmits. From the eastern and western sides of 
the mountains rivers rise and rqll, watering plains and 
fertilizing fields, and bearing on their bosoms the com- 
merce of the coxmtry to the ocean. As we descended 
the western slope of the hills we felt the atmosphere 
change from a colder to a warmer temperature, from a 
buoyant air to one more oppressive. Passing through 
several towns along the road, at noon we were in 

FnCTSBXJBOB. 

As the hills were round about Jei^alem, so are hills 
around Pittsburgh. Their verdant sides and summits 
contriBkst strikingly with the dingy and dusty appearance 
of the town and streets. It stands at the head of 
the Ohio river; here formed by the junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahala rivers; It has a popu- 
lation of 120,000. When in the possession of the 
French it was called Fort Duquesne. When taken by 
the English, Fort Pitt, after the English minister. As 
a town rose around the Fort it became Pittsburgh. 
From the sides of the hills and on the banks of th6 
river the coal crops out abundantly, revealing the 
sources of untold wealth to the people and country. It 
is one of the greatest manufacturing towns in America. 
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In 1860, 1»600,000 tons of ooal were ehq^ped from 
ihiB plaoe. 13iere are twenty-three large iron and 
stejBl works in operation, employing 6,000 hands, and 
yielding £8,000,000 sterling. In the year 1857, ploughs, 
spikes, nails and rivets were made to the amomit in 
value of £1,000,000; sixteen foundries yielded annually 
£250,000. Here are located the government arsenal 
and cannon foundry, where a large cannon was oast, 
weig^iing 49,050 lbs. The whole manufacturing and 
commercial products of the city for 1860 amounted io 
£20,000,000. Many of the old citizens and settlers are 
from the north of Ireland, and have become quit^ 
wealthy, giving to the place the character of sobriety, 
industry, and hospitality. Few cities are better repre- 
sented in educatiomJ and religious instituti.Qn8. There 
are several collegiate institutions, 9S^^ 115 chui:oheSi 

Early on S^ti^day mon^iiig I reaotie^ C94cago, and 
was pressed by the bretlp^en. to preach in diqrk-street 
churdh, on Saybbath* 3nt as I was a good while fi:aiB 
hoxKie and anxious to^ r^tum^ I left on. th.e aftenxoop 
train fo^ Bloomingtop, wh^, o^ next d|ky» Sunday, 
I addressed the gabbatb school in thi^ aft^rnooni^ and 
preached at mght in the Ua^ ohnrch, having, beard 
Bjrother Am?bus preach an e^M^^Uent sermon in. the 
morning. 

On Wednesday, 25th^ we reached ^oshyille, aftcgr two 
weeks' absence, and 2,000. mile^ jpumey, m^ found 
all well. 

From that tim^e to the end. of the confei^ce year, in 
September, we had not many changes in the ohu^, to 
record, but gr^ one^ in^^the CQnn^tQT to chrqnj^, in 
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eonnerion with the war. Tiolalnixg had fidlen. The 
Miflflissippi was opened from its sonroe to its mouth. 
Bh^hmaii was sweepixig through the southern eon- 
federaqjy and Obamt was knocking at the gates of 
Biohmond. All things portended the fidl of the oon- 
federaqj. In the summer we lost some who took part 
in our prayer-meetingSi and received special blessings 
from on high. 

THB XmNIGBT S40BAKKHT. 

Mrs. E was bom in ^^rginia, and brought up in 

connexion with the Episcopal church. After moring 
to the West, she sought and found Salvation ; attended 
our special revival services, and obtained a deeper 
work of grace. Beautifdl in form and featore, she 
early proved the truth of the Scripture statement — 
" All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth and the flower 
thereof falleth away." Soon she withered before the 
wasting power of disease : consumption laid her low. 
But in her sickness she leaned on the arm oi Christ, 
and found His might sustained her soul. 

As her end drew near she longed to partake of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Late one night she 
expressed a wish to receive it. I was sent for. It 
was midnight when we knelt by the side of the dying 
woman; with a few devoted Christians, in the presence 
of a weeping husband and little daughter, I admi- 
nistered to her the symbols of the broken body and 
shed blood of Christ. It was a solemn scene — ^when we 
thought of Gethsemane and Calvary, the Last Supper, 
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and the new, at the Marriage Sapper of the Lamb in 
the Father's Kingdom. 

^ Where death shall ell he done awaj. 
And hodies pert no more.** 

Shortly after she died in peaoefdl trinmphi and went 
to Jesne. At the end of September onr conferenoe 
year closed, and we bade fiurewell to onr nnmerons 
friends in Bnshyille. Bey. Mr. M'Elltbbsh suooeeded 
the writer, and was reoeiyed as a minister of Ghrist, 
whose labors were blessed to the people. That winter 
a blessed revival commenoed in the Presbyterian ohoroh, 
soon it reached the Methodist; many were converted 
to Qod, and great grace rested on the people. They 
are now in a prosperous cpndition. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ATLANTA STATION. 

THK OOMfXRBNGB AT DAHYILLI — k BAB BCllfS Qf lAJWSB 
— THB TOWN AMD OOUMTBT — ^lOIiK BtOEXmSB-^AJLMMtk 
BTATION — ^laillBTBBIAL MXBtlKaB— OHUBOH OUCHaS AMD 
MVBIO — ASaABSINATION AXDf VUNXBAL (Xt PttBSEftBIfT US- 
COUT — ^BISHOP BZMPSON'b ORATION — SPBtX^fFIMLD am^^ 
OBXBTBBT — ^BBTZYAIr-^BBTUBN TO ATLANTA FOB ANOTHSB 
YBAB — ^AOOmSNT TO OSUBOH— ^BBTIVALB. 

The conference assembled in the aatnnm of 1864, at 
Danville, where it met a few years before, Bishop Ames 
presided. The conference was largely attended; several 
members who had been in the army returned to visit, 
and some for re-admission in the conference, while a 
few others were about to take their place in the army, 
several of the first were present in their military 
uniform, some as chaplains, captains, lieutenants, 
majors, colonels, and generals, which gave to the con- 
ference and church a militant aspect ; this conference 
afforded no less than three generals to the army. 

The emancipation proclamation of Linooln was pro- 
ducing its effects on the South. The Union army had 
begun its victorious march through the Confederacy. 
Some of the Union soldiers had returned home on 
furlough, and were visiting their MendB in town and 
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oonntry. One of these yonng soldiers wtts in town, on 
Saturday eyening, with seyeral of his comrades. They 
had entered a druggist shop, where they met a town 
physician of southern birth and southern feelings. The 
soldier taunted the physician with the defeat of his 
friends in the South ; the latter drew his reTolrer and 
shot the soldier in a moment, then leaped out of the 
house, fled to the one where he resided, and barred 
himself in. The comrades of the murdered soldier 
gathered, and pursued the murderer to his residence; 
they surrounded the house and demanded the physician, 
or they would bum the house down. Finding there 
was no hope, he opened his room door, to fly or fig^t, 
when the brother of the deceased shot and seized the 
doctor, dragged him down stairs, wHle others fired 
at him. We were just sitting down to tea, when we 
heard the firing. Sunning up town, I saw the soldiers 
drag the body of the wounded physician to the hall 
where he shot the soldier, and left him on the side 
walk to die. Men were running^ in different directions 
to escape danger, for the soldiers were firing; the town 
people were greatly excited. I went oyer to the wounded 
physician where he lay ; the soldiers were still shooting 
at him. I besought them to let the man die without 
making his body a target. The father of the dead 
soldier came up, and urged them to desist. They 
eeased. I stood by the man for some minutes, his 
breast still heaving and his temples throbbing, and there 
I Ufted up my heart to God in prayer for the dyiug 
man, that Gh>d mig^t have m^cy on his soul. At ten 
that night he was dead! He had been a very Wicked 
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maiii and the cause of a riinilar Boene a year before, 
in the same town, where some lost their lives. He fled, 
nntil the trials and excitement were oyeri and had jnst 
returned a short time beforci when he met his &te 
under the above droumstances — '' Surely bloody and 
deceitful men will not live out half their days." The 
next day the soldier was accorded a military funeral, 
and a public procession followed him to the grave. 
A few weeping friends . attended the funeral of the 
physician. 

13ie town of Danville is beautifdlly situated as the 
seat of Vermillion county, dose to the Wabash river, 
and dividing line between the States of Illinois and 
Indiana. It has a population of nearly 8,000. The 
streets are wide and spacious, the side walks well 
shaded, the soil is sandy and the streets clean. From 
the town square, in the centre, the streets take divergent 
courses. Standing on the square, at the head of the 
streets, the eye can look up each street for a mile or 
two, to beautifully wooded hills which encircle the 
town at a couple of miles distance. Much of the 
country round is subject to what is commonly called 

MILK SICKNESS, 

The origin of which is not well known, for physicians, 
chemists, and geologists are divided in opinion, not 
knowing whether the poison is mineral or vegetable ; 
whether the cattle take the disease by the eating of 
certain. herbs, or the drinking a certain kind of water; 
while all agree that poison infests some groves more 
than others, and is worse certain seasons of the year, 
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and hours of the day, than at other periods, or at other 
hours. For instance, in the autumn of the year, and 
early in the morning when the dew is on the grass, 
the danger becomes .greater to the cattle, and worse for 
the people who drink the milk or eat the butter. The 
cattle affected by this poison rarely recover ; but grow 
weaker, until at last Chey droop and die. Persons who 
take the disease by eating the flesh, drinking the milk, 
or eating the butter, are seized with a lingering disease, 
which, if notarrested in time, prostrates them ultimately, 
and very.often leads to death. We have seen some who 
were affected for years by it, finally recover. As the 
country opens to settlement, and the lands to cultiva- 
tion, the disease vanishes; so that in some places 
where it was once prevalent, it is not known now; in 
others, groves where the poison is, have to be fenced 
in, and cattle to be herded off for a few months in the 
year, when the danger passes away. The soil of Dan- 
ville is good for fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Some 
of the finest nveet potatoes we ever saw have been cul- 
tivated here. Timber is plenty, and some of the finest 
coal beds in the State are about the town ; these are 
extensively worked^ and yield a large quantity of coal 
for export, as well as home consumption. 

At the dose of this conference, the writer was ap- 
pointed to 

ATLANTA 8TATZ0H, 

A town midway between Chicago and St. Louis, and 
upon the Chicago and St. Louis railroad. In 1852-8, 
it was originated, and has a population of 1,800, with a 
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fine fertile fEurming ootintry aroimd it, etieteliiiig toward 
Springfield in the sonth-west, and Bloomington in the 
north. It is an important com market, where grain 
is shipped for St. Louis and New Orleans, Chicago and 
New York. Some of the first settlers were Baptists 
from Ohio, and Congregationalists from the East. The 
Methodists moved in a little later. In 1865, when I 
was sent to Bloomington West Chaige, my colleague 
of the year before, Mr. Babthblow, was sent to Atlanta, 
and the adjoining country which formed a circuit. 
Under his labors a new church was built in the town, 
both comfortable and respectable, the spire of which 
can be seen for a long distance. The little society 
under his care increased, and the following year, under 
the ministry of Bey. Alxzandsb Sbmflb, the society in 
town was separated from the country, and organized 
into a church by itself, able to support him as their 
minister for two successive years, during which it was 
greatly blessed with revivals, conversions, and accessions 
to the church. 

Mr. SsMFLB is an Irishman by birth, full of wit, 
originality, and force, an impressive preacher, and 
popular speaker. Twice was he appointed to this 
station within ten years, and twice was he bless^ with 
revivals in it. The labors of Bevs. Pestom Wood and 
Mr. M*Ellfbssh were greatly owned to the up-building 
of the church. Three other churches, Baptist, Gamp- 
beUite, and Congr^^tional, were in the town, and a 
fourth organized, among the Presbyterians, who were 
preparing to build. Between those different churches 
^ good deal of harmony subsisted. Sunday school 
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oonoertSi embracing the children ot the Sabbath schoolB 
of all the chnrchee, met once a qnarter together on 
Sabbath afternoons, for singing, addresseSi and prayer. 
Annnal Sabbath school comity conventions also met, 
embracing pastors, Snnday school superintendents, and 
teachers of different Sunday schools in the county, for 
the purpose of mutual consultation and prayer, in the 
management of the Sunday schools. One of these con- 
ventions met in the Congregational church, Atlanta, 
in the summer of 1866, over which the writer presided. 
The meeting was largely attended by ministers and 
teachers, and lasted for three days. 

linaSIBBUL MBBTmOS 

Among the ministers of the different churches in towns, 
are quite customary, and productive of much good. 
The writer introduced them to Atlanta. Every Mon- 
dj»y morning, for some two or three hours, we met 
together for the purpose of mutual consultation and 
prayer. Our custom was to present a sketch of one of 
the two sermons we preached on the day before, and 
examine the matter and style of each briefly, and also 
consult about the best way of advancing the temperance, 
educational, and moral state of the community; so that 
on any subject affecting the prosperity of the churches, 
and the welfare of society, we might be united. Never 
shall I forget the pleasant intercourse, the varied 
Scripture illustration, and interchange of thought we 
enjoyed in those ministerial meetings. 
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Brought the different ministers and oongrogaiions to- 
gether once a year, on a Sabbath eyening. At the last 
of these meetings we had in Atlanta, the writer pre- 
sided; when the report was read, and yarions addresses 
were delivered on behalf of the society, the writer was 
made a life member of the society by contributions 
toward it, by the congregation. Next to the State of 
New York, the State of Illinois contributes the largest 
amount to the American Bible Society. The officers 
of the society, whether of the United States, State, or 
county, are taken from the differeiit churches, and 
assist in the distribution of its Bibles, as well as in the 
contribution of its funds. 

OHUBCH MUSIC AMD CHOIBS. 

Many a time, through the summer of 1866, hare I 
stood at the parsonage door, on a Saturday evening, 
and listened to the choirs and organs of all the churches 
at the same time, in their own places, play and practise 
the hymns and tunes for the following Sabbath. In 
our church we were blessed with a good instrument, 
an accomplished organist, and excellent singers. The 
church organ controversy has created a good deal of 
unpleasant feeling in the American churches, especially 
in the west, where some of the older members regard it 
as an innovation in church worship. On either side of 
this question are ranged some of the holiest and the 
best of men, as Jomi Wbslet and Ajdam Clabeb among 
the Methodists. As this is an important question 
affecling the condition, and prosperity of the churches, 
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the writer wonld take the liberty of ezpreesiiig a few 
remarks, whioh he has found beneficial in oalming 
troubled minds, wlio have allowed themselves to be 
carried away on one extreme or the other. 

Christian worship in Protestant congregations con- 
sists of preaching, prayer, and praise. Under the 
first, conyiction is brought to the conscience; under the 
second, power to the heart; under the third. Salvation 
to the soul. All are important: each has its respective 
place in the Divine order of Christian worship. Church 
choirs and instrumental music in religious worship are 
of Divine origin, and Diviiis approval, A congregation 
cannot well sing without a leader, no more than the 
voice can be in harmony without a tune. If three or 
more assist a precentor in leading, the power is in- 
creased, the harmony is doubled, and the congrega- 
tional singing better. Those who thus lead and assiBt 
are a choir. The use of a choir and instrument in 
religious worship is to lead and assist, not to do the 
singing for the congregation. Where choirs select tunes, 
the congregations cannot sing ; they are a curse instead 
of a blessing. Neither should congregations confine their 
singing to a few tunes, but the pastor can judiciously 
select an occasional new tune, which the congregation 
ought to learn and sing. Whenever a choir get up on 
a gallery, or behind the congregation at the end of the 
church, opposite the pulpit, so as to require the congre- 
gation to wheel about to see and hear them sing, it is a 
nuisance that ought not to be tolerated in the house of 
God. As well might a congregation worship golden 
calves in an idol temple, as human calves in a Christian 
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ohuroh. For when the eye and ear of a oongrogaiion 
are tamed to the organ player and the chanting ehoir, 
instead of the heart and voice being lifted up in praise 
to Qod, it is sin, if not idolatry. The priests and 
Levites were not only to offer sacrifice, but to lead in 
songs of praise in the tabernacle and temple service, 
assisted by the whole congregation in this part of the 
worship. Yfhet God said to Moses, "See that thou 
make all things after the pattern shown thee in the 
Monnt,'* among the things made, were the silver 
trampets and cymbals with which to praise the Lord. 
The things shown in pattern on the Mount were the 
types of things in heaven ; hence, we read of the angel 
trmnpet, and the golden harp. The Psalms of David 
were given by inspiration of God, bat many of these 
psalms were composed for instruments, and the inspired 
language of some of them is: *' Awake psaltery and 
harp," &c. Now God cannot contradict himself, what 
he commands should be obeyed ; what he enjoins must 
be right. So full was the soul of the Psalmist with the 
praise of God, that he calls on all things, animate and 
inanimate, to praise the Lord. And this is precisely 
the feeling of every heart filled with the love of God. 
It may be objected, that all this referred to the Jewish 
dispensation, not to the Christian. The Christian dis- 
pensation is represented as the fallen tabernacle of 
David set up by Christ, and the glory of the Redeemer 
was connected with both. Besides the Psalms are as 
much a part of Christian worship now, as they were of 
Jewish then. 
If every congregation of the Gluistion chuich now 
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were to worship asthe Jewish did,in spirit and faith, on 
the following occasion, surely the glory of Gtoi would 
rest npon them — ''It came even to pass as the trumpets 
and singers were as one, to make one sound to be 
heard in praising and thanking the Lord; and when 
they lifted up their yoioes with the trompets, and 
cymbals, and instroments of music, and praised the 
Lord, saying, For he is good; for lus mercy endureth 
for ever, that then the house was filled with a doud, 
even the house of the Lord : So that the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of the doud, for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house of Gtoi. — ^2 Ohron. 
v., 18—14. 

In the winter we were &yored with some special 
indications of good; class and prayer-meetings were 
better attended ; some souls passed from death unto 
life, and were made partakers of Divine grace. 

ASSASSQIATION AND FUMSBAL OV PBXSmBNT LINCOLN. 

Early in the spring all things portended a speedy col- 
lapse of the rebellion. Bhsbman had inarched through 
the heart of the Confederacy, laying it waste for forty 
miles in the sweep of his track. Nearly all the leading 
cities and forts of the South had fallen before him, and 
were in lus possession. The rebel army retired before 
the advance of his victorious march. Shbbidan had 
triumphed in the Shenandoah Valley, and cut off nearly 
all the retreats from the rebel capital. GhuNT was in«^ 
vesting Petersburgh, and thundering at the gates of 
Biohmond. On Sunday afternoon, a telegram from 
Lbb to DirVis, while at churph, announced that he 
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oonld not hold his lines. On Sunday night they were 
broken. On Monday morning the Union army entered 
Biohmond, as the rebel army was leamig it. Ghuirt 
pursued the retreating general and fagitiye army, and 
took them prisoners. The rebellion was over; the 
South was subdued; the last battle was fought, and 
the Union saved; Lmoouf's work was done, and his 
mission accomplished. On Friday nig^t, the 14th of 
April, 1865, he was assassinated while attending a 
theatre in Washington. Next morning he died I The 
nation mourned. His fimeral procession was a national 
one of more than 1,500 miles in length, and two weeks 
in duration. His remains were borne through the 
leading cities in the east and west, on their way firom 
Washington to Springfield, Illinois. Hundreds of thou- 
sands gazed on his silent fftce, and marched in pro- 
cession to his grave. Strong men were bowed in 
sorrow, and mothers who named their children after 
Lincoln, burst into tears. Nearly two weeks after the 
remains left Washington they reached Illinois. 

About the dawn of day, May 2nd, the cannon boomed 
in Atlanta, the sad announcement that the remains of 
the President were coming. At six, a.m., we went down to 
the railroad station ; thousands were there before us. 
"Masons and Oddfellows,'* in the insignia of their 
orders, were there to receive the dead. The children of 
all the Sabbath schools were there on either side of the 
platform, dressed in mourning, waiting to sing a funeral 
dirge. Another and another cannon boomed, and 
through the smoke we saw the distant traia slowly 
comingi bearing the dead. It was near seven, a.m., 
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when it arrived : then arose the fimeral song; others 
burst out weeping; the whole mnltitade were bowed 
in sorrow. Two oo£Bns were seen through the glass 
sides of the mourning carriage. They covered the 
remains of &ther and son. Little Wnxn Lnccout died 
a few months before his father. Generals, admirals, 
senators and judges were on the train accompanying 
the remains from Washington. Special trains preceded 
this to Springfield, others followed after. In the evening 
we went down to attend the fdneral next day. It was 
only forty miles distant — an honr*s ride by raikoad.' 
Early next morning the square was fall and the streets 
crowded. Soldiers were stationed in different places 
to keep order and prevent confosion. It was half-past 
eight in the morning when Mrs. S., myself, and little 
son, with a few others, stepped into the procession that 
was going in at one door of the State House to see the 
deceased president, while those who had seen were 
moving m another procession to the opposite side of 
the Honse, and the south side of the square. In this 
way order was kept, and all that morning thousasids 
passed through after seeing the remains of the dead. 
For a moment or two we stood gazing on that sad 
flEkce: our little son shrunk back from the sight. I 
Ufted him up, and told him to look and remember. 
He looked and saw; he has ever since remembered. 
The president's remains were the first of the dead he 
ever saw. We passed on to make room for others who 
were pressing behind us. The walls within and around 
were hung with portraits of the deceased, and placarded 
quotations from his last words. Outside, the walls, the 
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roof, and the dome of the State House, were hung with 
long stripes of mourning, cloth and orape, that waved 
in the breeze. Six$y thousand people had assembled to 
see the dead president, and follow his remains to the 
grave. 

At noon, reUgions services were held; the band 
played, and 200 voices sang « Pleyel's Hymn," and the 
procession formed and moved to the hauu of the dead, 
at Oak Bidge cemetery, two miles from the city. The 
tomb was on the north side of a hill, by the side of a 
stream that mnrmnrs by. Thousands sat mider the 
shade of the trees, or stood by the side of the streams, 
or reclined on the surrounding hills, while soldiers 
marched back and forward to keep the avenues dear 
and crowds steady. All things were orderly and solemn. 
By the side of the tomb a stand was erected for the 
officiating ministers ; around these were seats for about 
500 more ; beyond these were the band, and 200 leading 
singers of the United States. Hymns were sung and 
prayer offered, and Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, delivered the funeral oration. Bishop 
Simpson is the son of an Irishman. He is one of the 
most eloquent preachers in America. He was the 
intimate friend of Lingoln, and at the request of the 
friends of the deceased, delivered the oration, extracts 
of which are here presented — 

^' OBATION OF BJSHOP SIMPSON AT THE FUNSBAL OF aurawaw 
LINCOLN. 

« Fellow-citizens of Illinois, and of many parts of 
our entire Union, — Near the capital of this large and 
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growing State, in the midst of this beautifiil groTe, and 
at the month of this vanlt which has jnst recetyed the 
remains of onr fallen chieftain, we gather to pay a 
tribute of respect and to drop the tear of sorrow aronnd 
the ashes of the mifi^ty dead. 

" A little more wan fonr years ago, fix>m his plain 
and qniet home in yonder city» he started, receiying the 
parting words of the concourse of friends who gathered 
aronnd him, and in the midst of the dropping of the 
gentle shower, he told of the pangs of partmg from the 

C\e where his children had been bom and his home 
been made pleiEtsant by early recollections ; and as 
he left he made an eameist request, in tibe hearing of 
some who are present at this hour, that as he was 
about to enter upon reroonsibUities which he belieyed 
to be greater than any which had fallen upon any man 
since the days of WAsnnvoTON, that the people would 
offer up prayers that Qoi would aid and sustain him 
in the work which they had given him to do. 

«« His company left your quiet city, but as it l^ent 
snares were in waiting mr the chief magistrate. Scarcely 
did he escape the dangers of the way or the hands ot 
the assassin, as he n^red ]^ashmgton, and I beUeve 
he escaped onljr through the vigilance of o£Scers and 
the prayers of ms people. So that the blow was sus- 
pended for more than four years, which was at last 
permitted through the Providence of God to bJl. How 
different the occasion which witnessed his departure 
from that which witnessed his return. DoubUess he 
expected to visit you all again ; doubtless you expected 
to take him bv the hand, and to feel the warm gnum 
which you had felt in other days, and to see the tall 
form walking among you, which you had delisted to 
honor in years past. But he was never permitted to 
return until he came with lips mute and silent, the 
frame encoffined, and a weeping nation following as 
his mourners. Such a scene as his return to you was 
never witnessed among the events of history. There 
have been great processions of mourners. There was 
one for the Patriarch Jacob, which came up from 
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Egypt, and the Egyptiaiis wondered at the evidenoes of 
reyerenoe and filial affeotiony whioh oame up from the 
hearts of the Israelites. 

''There was monznmg when Moses fell upon the 
heights of Pisgah, and was hid from human view. 
There have been mourning in the kingdoms of the 
earth, when kuiffs and princes have fiEmen, but never 
was there in the lustory of man such mourning as that 
whioh has acoompanied this fdneral procession; and 
has gathered aronnd the mortal remaiiis of him who 
was onr loved one, and who now sleepeth among us. 

'< If we glance at the procession which followed hioi 
we see how the nation stood aghast ; tears filled the 
eves of many snn-bomt faces — strong men, as they 
dasped the hands of their friends, were miable to find 
vent for their grief in words. Women and little children 
caught up the tidings as they ran through the land, 
and were melted into tears. The nation stood still. 
Men left their ploughs in the fields and asked what the 
end* should be ? The hum of manufactories ceased, and 
the soimd of the hammer was not heard — ^busy mer- 
chants closed their doors, and in the exchange gold 
passed no more from hand to hand. Though three 
weeks have passed, the nation has scarcely breathed 
easily yet. A mournful silence is abroad upon the 
land Nor is this mourning confined to any one class, 
or to any district of country. Men of all political 
parties and of all religious creeds have united in paying 
this mournful tribute. ' 

' <<Far more eyes have gazed upon the face of the 
departed than ever looked upon the face of any other 
departed man, More eyes have looked upon the pro- 
cession for 1,600 miles or more, by night and by day, 
by sunlight, dawn, twilight and by torchlight, than 
ever before watched the progress of a procession. 

** We ask, why this wonderful mourning — ^this great 
procession ? I answer, first : A part of the interest has 
arisen from the times in which we live, and in which he 
that had fallen was a principal actor. It is a principle 
of our nature that feelings once excited pass readily 
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fix>m the oUeet by which ihejr are ezcnted to some other 
oljeet which may, for the time beings iAe poBsession 
of the mind. 

« Another principle is» that the deepest affections of 
our hearts gather aronnd some homan form, in which 
are incarnated the lining thoughts and ideas of the 
passing age. If we look, then, at the times we see an 
age of excitement. For fonr years the popular heart 
has been stirred to its utmost depths. War has come 
upon us, dividing families, separating nearest and 
dearest friends. A war, the extant and magnitude of 
which no one could estimate ; a war in which the blood 
of brethren was shed by a brother's hand. A call was 
made by this voice, now hashed, and all over tins land, 
from hQl and momitain, from plain and prairie, there 
sprang up hundreds of thousands of bold hearts, ready 
to go forth and save our National Union. This feeling 
of excitement was transferred next into a feeling of deep 
grief, because of the danger in which our country was 
placed. Many said, is it possible to save the nafion? 
Some in our own country, and nearly all the leading 
men in other countries declared it to be impossible to 
maintain the Union, and many an honest and patriotic 
heart was deeply pained with apprehensions of common 
ruin, and many in grief and alxnost in despair anxiously 
enquired, what shall the end of these thin^ be? In 
addition to this, wives had given their husbands, mothers 
their sons — ^the pride and joy of their hearts. They 
saw them put on the uniform. They saw them take 
the martial step, and they tried to hide their deep 
feeling of sadness. Many of these dear ones sleep upon 
the battle field never to return again, and there was 
mourning in every mansion and in every cabin in our 
broad land. Then came a feding of deeper sadness, as 
the story came of prisoners tortui«d to death, or starved 
through the mandates of those who are caJled the re- 
presentatives of the chivalry, or who claim to be the 
honorable ones of the earth, and as we read the stories 
of frames attenuated and reduced to mere skeletons, 
our grief turned partly into horror, and partly into a 
cry for vengeance* 
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« Then this fediiig was ohanged to one of joy. There 
came Bigns of the end of this rebellion. We followed 
the career of our gloriooe generals; we saw our armies, 
mider the command of the brave officer who is guiding 
this procession, dimb up the heists of Lookout 
Monntain and driye the relbels from their strongholds. 
Another brave general swept through Georgia, South 
and North Oarolina, and drove the combined armies of 
the rebels before Um, while the honored lieutenant- 
general held Lbs and his hosts in a death grasp. Then 
tiie tidings came that Biohmond was evacuated and 
that Lbb had surrendered. The bells rang merrily all 
over the land ; booming of cannon was hcMftrd ; illumi- 
nations and torch light processions manifested the 
general joy, and families were looking for the speedy 
return of their loved ones from the fields of battle. 
Just in the midst of this wildest joy, in one hour, nay, 
in one moment, the tidings thrilled through our land 
that Abraham Lingoln, &e best of Presidents, had 
perished by the hand of an assassin, and then all that 
feeling which had been gathering for four years in forms 
of grief, horror, and joy, turned in an instant into one 
wail of woe — a sadness inexpressible, an anguish un- 
utterable 

<* But it is not the times merely which cause this 
mourning. The mode of his death must be taken into 
account. Had he died on a bed of Ulness, with kind 
friends aroimd him; had the sweat of death been wiped 
from his brow by gentle hands while he was yet con- 
scious ; could he have lived to speak words of affection 
to his stricken widow, or words of counsel to us, like 
those we heard in his parting address — that inaugural 
which shall now be immortal, how it would have 
softiened or assuaged something of the grief. There might 
at least have been preparation for the event. But no 
moment of warning was given to him or to us. He was 
stricken down, too, when his hopes for the end of the 
rebellion were bright, and the prospects of a joyous life 
were before him. There was a Cabinet meeting that 
day, said to have been the most cheerful and happy of 
any held since the beginning of the rebellion. 
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"But the great oanse of this mouniiiig is to be found 
in tibe man himself. Mr. Linooln was no ordinary 
man— and I believe this conyiotion has been groinng on 
the nation's mind/ as it certainly has been on my own, 
especialhr in the last years of his administration. By 
the hand of God he was especially singled out to gnicte 
our government in these troublous times, and it seems 
to me that the hand of Gk>d may be traced in many of 
the events connected with his history. 

'* His early life, with its varied straggles^ joined him 
indissolubly to the working masses, and no devation in 
society diminished his respect for the sons of toil. He 
knew what it was to fell the tall trees of the forest, 
and to stem the current of the broad ICssissippi. His 
home was in the growing West — the heart of the re- 
public, and invigorated by the winds that swept over 
its prairies, he learned lessons of self-relumce that sus- 
tained him in scenes of adversity. 

" His genius was soon recognized, as true genius 
always wul be, and he was placed in the le^slature of 
his State. Ahreadv acquainted with the principles of 
law, he devoted his tiioughts to matters of public 
interest, and began to be looked upon as the *' coming 
statesman*" As earlv as 1889 he presented resolutions 
in the legislature, asking for emancipation in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, while, with but rare exceptions, the 
whole popular mind of his State was opposed to the 
measure. From that hour he was a steady and uni- 
form friend of humanity, and was preparing for the 
conflict of later years. 

"If you ask me on what mental characteristics his 
greatness rested, I answer, on a quick and ready per- 
ception of facts— on a memorv unusually tenacious 
and retentive, and on a logical turn of mind whidi 
followed stemlv and unwaveringly every link in the 
chain of thought on any subject which he was called 
upon to investigate.. I think there have been minds 
more broad in their character, more comprehensive 
in their sweep, but I doubt whether there has been a 
mind which could follow step by step with logical 
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power the points which he desired to iUusirate. He 
gained this power bjihe dose sbadj of ^metry, and 
by a determination to peroeiye the troth in all its rela- 
tions and simjplicity, and when peroeiyed to utter it. 
it is said of him» that in childhood when he had any 
difficulty in list^ung to a conversation to ascertain 
what people meant; when he retired to rest he could 
not sleep till he tried to understand the predse point 
intended, and when understood, to conyey it in a clearer 
manner to others. Who that has read his messages 
fEuls to perceiye the directness and the sinxpficity of 
his style, and this yery trait which was scoffed at and 
derided by opponents, is now recognized as one of the 
strong points of that mighty mind, which has so power- 
folly i^uenccd the destiny of this nation, and which 
shall for ages to come influence the destiny of humanitjjr. 

*'It is not, however, chiefly by his mental fsMulties 
that he gained such control over mankind. His moral 
power gave him pre-eminence. The convictions of men 
that Abraham Ldyooln was an honest man, led them to 
yield to his guidance. As has been said of Cobdxk, 
whom he greatly resembled, he made all men feel a 
kind of sensQ of himself — a reooffnized individuality, a 
self-relying power. They saw in nim a man whom tney 
believed would do what was right regardless of all 
consequences. It was this moral feeling which gave 
him tiie greatest hold upon the people, and made his 
utterances almost oracular. 

«< There are moments which involve in themselves 
eternities. There are instants which seem to contain 
germs which shall develope and bloom for ever. Such 
a moment came in the tide of time to our land when a 
question must be settled, affecting all the powers of the 
earth. The contest was for human freedom. Not for 
this republic merely. Not for the Union simply, but to 
decide whether the people, as a people, in their entire 
majesty, were destined to be the government, or 
whether they were to be subject to tyrants or aristo- 
crats, or to class-rule of any kind. 

*' But the great act of the mighty chieftain, on which 
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his power shall rest, long after his frame shall moulder 
away, is that of gi^ixig freedom to a raoe. We haye all 
been tan^^ to revere the saored dharaoters. We have 
thought of Moses, of his power, and the prominence he 
gave to the moral law, how it lasts, and now his name 
towers high among tibe names in heaven, and how he 
delivered those millions of his kindred out of bondage. 
And yet we mav assert that AmuwAM Lxmooln, by his 
proclamation, Uberated more enslaved people than ever 
Moses set free — and tibose not of his kindred. 

« Abbaham Lxmooln was a good man. He was known 
as an honest, temperate, forgiving man ; a just man, a 
man of noble heaort in every way. As to his religions 
experience I cannot speak definitely, becanse I was not 
privileged to know much of his private sentiments. My 
acqnaintanoe with him did not give me the opportunity 
to hear him speak on those topics. This I kiiow, how- 
ever, he read the Bible frequently — Gloved it for its great 
truths and profound teachings, and he tried to be guided 
b^ its prec^ts. He believed in Christ the Saviour of 
smners, and, I think, he was sincerely trying to bring 
his life into hannony with the great principles of re- 
vealed religion. Gertainl^ if there ever was a man who 
illustrated some of the principles of pure reli^on, that 
man was our departed President. As a rule, I doubt if 
anv President has ever showed such trust in God, or in 
public documents so fre^ently referred to Divine aid. 
Often did he remark to friends and delegations that his 
hope for our success rested in his conviction that God 
would bless our efforts, because we were trying to do 
ri^ht. To the address of a large religious body, he re- 
plied, 'Thanks be unto God, who in our national triak, 
giveth us the churches.' To a minister who said, <He 
hoped the Lord was on our side,' he replied^ * That it 
gave him no concern whether the Lord wtfs on our side 
or not,' for he added, * I know the Lord is always on 
the side of right,' and with deep feeling, added, * But 
God is my witness that it is my constant anxiety and 
prayer that both myself and this nation should be on 
the Lord's side/ 
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'< In his domestio life he was exceedingly kind aod 
aflfootionate. He was a devoted husband and fether. 
Dimng his presidential term he lost his second son 
Willie. To an officer of the army he said not long 
since, *Do you ever find yonrself talking with the 
dead ?' and added, ' Since Willie's death I catch myself 
every day involmitarily talking with him, as if he were 
with me.' For his widow, who is xmable to be here, I 
need only invoke the blessing of Almigh^ Gtai that she 
may be comforted and sustained. For his son, who has 
witnessed the exerdses of this hoar, all that I can 
desire is, that the mantle of his fether may fell upon 
him [exdamatipns of 'Amen'] . 

" £et OS pause a moment on the lesson of the hour 
before we part. This man, though he fell by an assassin, 
still fell nnder the permissive hand of Ctod. He had 
some wise pmpose in allowing him to fedl. What 
more conld he have desired of life for himself? Were 
not his honors fall ? There was no office to which he 
could aspire. The popular heart clung around him as 
around no other man. The nations of the world had 
learned to honor our chief magistrate. 

** He had a strange presentiment in early political 
life, that some day he would be President. You see it 
indicated in 1859, when of the slave power he said, 
* Broken by it, I, too, may be ; bow to it, I never will. 
The probability that we may fail in the straggle otight 
not to deter us from the support of a cause which I 
deem to be just ; it shall not deter me. If ever I feel 
the soul within me elevate and expand to those dimen- 
sions not wholly unworthy of its Almighty Architect, it 
is when I contemplate the cause of my country, deserted 
bv all the world besides, and I standing up boldly and 
alone, and hurling defiance at her victorious oppressors. 
Here, without contemplating consequences, before High 
Heaven, and in the face of the world, I swear eternal 
fidelitv to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of 
my life, my liberty, and my love.* 

** And yet he recently said to more than one, ' 1 neveir 
shall live out the four years of my term. When the 
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rebellion is ornshed my work is done.' So it was. He 
lived to see the last battle fonght, and to dictate a 
dispatch from the home of JxvnEBsoN Datis— lived till 
the power of the rebellion was broken, and then, having 
done the work for which Ood sent him, angels, I trust, 
were sent to shield him from one moment of pain or 
suffering, and to bear him from this world to tnat high 
and glorious realm where the patriot and good shall 
live for ever. His example teaches young men that 
every position of eminence is open b^ore the diligent 
and worthy. To the active men of the country his ex- 
ample urffes to trust in God and do right. 
. ** Standing, as we do to-day, by ms coffin and his 
sepulchre, let us resolve to carry forward the work 
which he so nobly begun. Let us do right to all men. 
Let us vow in the s^t of Heaven to eradicate every 
vestige of human slavery, to give every human being 
his true position before God and man, to crush every 
form of rebellion, and to stand by the flag which God 
has given us. How joyful that it floated over parts of 
every State before Mr. Ldycoln's career was ended. 
How singular that to the fAct of the assassin's heel 
being caught in the folds of the flag we are probably 
indebted for his capture. The fla^ and the traitor must 
ever be enemies. 

*' Our country, too, is stronger for the trial. A re- 
public was declared, by monardhists, too weak to endure 
a civil war, yet we have crushed the most gigantic 
rebellion in mstory, and have grown in strength and 
population everv year of the struggle. We have passed 
through the ordeal of a popular election while swords 
and bftyonets were in ^e field, and have come out 
unharmed. And now, in our hour of excitement, with 
a large minoritv, have proffered another man for pre- 
sident. The bullet of the assassin has laid our president 
prostrate. Has there been a mutiny 7 Has any rival 
proposed his claim ? Out of our army of near a million 
no officer or soldier uttered one note of dissent, and in 
an hour or two after Mr. Lxnooln's- death, anotiier, by 
constitutional power, occupied his chair. If the gov- 
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emment moved forward without one single jar, the 
world will learn that repnUiee are the strongeet goy- 
emments on earth. 

" The time will come when, in the beantifiil words 
of him whose lips are now for ever sealed, * the mvstie 
ohords of memory whioh stretch from every battle-neld, 
and from every patriot's grave, shall yield a sweeter mu- 
sic when touched by the angels of our better nature.' " 
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Twelve months later, I visited Springfield, on the 
pressing invitation of my friend, Jamxs Bax, Esquire. 
Springfield, the capital of the State of niiuois, is situated 
in Sangamon county, about three miles south of the 
Sangamon river, and nearly in the centre of the State. 
The ground on which it stands is a flat and open 
prairie, surrounded on all sides with large forests of 
oak and maple. A beautiful view of the city and 
surroimding coimtry may be obtained from the dome 
of the State House. It was laid out for a county town 
in 1821. In 1887 the State legislature was transferred 
from Vandalia to Springfield ; in 1889-40 it held its 
first session there; the senators* meeting in the old 
Methodist church, and the representatives in the Pres- 
byterian church. The State capitol is a very fine 
building, and stands on a square of three acres, beau- 
tifolly ornamented with trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Twelve years ago, when I first saw it, it had a popu- 
lation of 6,000; at present it has above 20,000. The 
streets are wide and spacious, the shops large and 
imposing, the hotels numerous and magnificent. One 
new hotel, just now built, covers an acre square, is six 
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stories high, and contftins about 200 rooms, designed to 
accommodate the senators and legislators. There are 
aboye twenty churches, three of which are Methodist, 
three Presbyterian, aQd one Episcopalian. Three rail- 
roads pass through, the dty. Street rail-cars were 
introduced a few months since, and now conyey yisitors 
to and from the city cemetery, which is two miles 
north of the city, in a beantifal groye of seyenty-two 
acres, surrounded by hedge and fence, ornamented with 
trees, shrubs and flowers, marble shafts and granite 
tombs. The surface of the ground is beautifally di- 
yersified with hill, dale and rayine. 13ie cemetery is 
under the management of a corporation, chartered by 
the State. Springfield, the home of Linooln, and Oak 
Bidge cemetery, where his ashes lie, haye become the 
Mecca of the pilgrims of Uberty from all parts of the 
world. In less than a year after his death 24,000 
persons yisited his tomb, and recorded their names in 
the curat<Nr's book. 

BxyiyAL. 

A few weeks before I made the aboye yisit a gracious 
Revival had commenced in Springfield, and was spread- 
ing to all the churches. At eight in the momiog I 
accompanied Mr. Bax to the State House, where a 
prayer-meeting was held at that early hour. As we 
were going the side-walks were thronged with people 
hastening to it. Going up the stairs we passed by the 
large entrance hall, where the remains of Lxmoolm lay 
a year before in State, when 60^000 persons passed in 
and out looking on the face of the deceased president. 
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A yery different scene was now bringing the people 
together. We entered the hall of representatives ; about 
700 people were already assembled, and more were 
gathering. On the speakers' platform were several 
clergymen of different chnrches, alternately condacting 
the meeting, the exerdses of which consisted of singing, 
prayer, brief addresses, and the recital of experiences. 
Among the numerous speakers who rose to tell of their 
conversion, or of the conversion of some of their friends 
or fjBunilies, were doctors, lawyers, judges: the tears 
flowing down the cheeks of many. It was a most 
affecting scene. Much of the Divine presence was there. 
I thought of Pentecost, and said to my Episcopalian 
friend, " This looks like a Methodist love-feast.*' Many 
of the gentlemen who spoke in the morning meeting 
we saw in the afternoon at the comer of the streets 
and around the city square, talking to unconverted 
men, urging them to come to the meeting — to give 
their hearts to Christ, and seek religion. I never 
saw such a beautiful and practical illustration of 
Proverbs, i. 20 — 28 : " Wisdom crieth without ; she ut- 
tereth her voice in the streets : She crieth in the chief 
places of concourse, in the openings of the gates : in 
the city she uttereth her words, saying. How. long, ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers 
delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge? 
Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my 
spirit unto you, I will make known my words unto 
you." At that time there were more than ane tJiouzanid 
persons professed conversion. How many since I do 
not know. The meefdng continued daily all the past 
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summer and autumn, while all the Evangelical churches 
shared in the blessings and the fruits. 

On the 20th September, 1865, the Illinois conference 
met in Decatur. Bishop Jambs presided. The weather 
was yery warm ; some sickness prevailed. The attend- 
ance at the conference was large, but the session was 
brief: At the request of the friends in Atlanta I was 
sent back again for another year. In the winter we 
commenced a protracted meeting which promised good. 
But just as some were seeking the Lord and had found 
Him, our church caught fire, but. was saved by the 
energetic efforts of the citizens ; yet, so much iijjured, 
that we could not worship in it for three months. 
The Baptists invited us to the use of their church for 
Sabbath evenings, which we accepted, until our own 
was repaired. The cloud of blessing thus lingering 
over the Methodist church, interrupted by the above 
fire, rested on the Baptist and Congregational churches, 
in which were several conversions and a gracious re- 
vival. After returning to the church our congregations 
increased, and class and prayer-meetings were more 
prosperous; the Sabbath school was large, and the 
prospect for approaching good dieering. At the con- 
ference, in September, 1866, we parted from our dear 
friends there, among whom are some of the most 
earnest, pious, and devoted members. Letters from 
there, just now, inform me of a gracious revival of the 
work of God, resulting in the conversion of about /orty 
souls. To God be ascribed the glory for ever. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE CHURCH OP A HUNDRED YEARS. 

OSMBBIO AND SFBCIIIO F0BM8 — ^HZSTOBIOAL DXVSLOPXBMT — 
DOGTBIVAL BASIS, AND MBANS AND MBASUBES OF 8XJ00BS8 
— 8TATISTI0AL BBSULT8 AND COMPABATIVB TBIUMPHS. 

Mbthodism is a vital principle, a liying power, a great 
fact, a vast ecolesiastioal organism; too vast to be 
ignored; too important to be mmoticed, ani too ex- 
tensive in its influence on society, to be passed by with 
a slight allusion, or treated with silence. It is the 
child of Providence, primitive Christianity, or as Csal- 
hebs called it, ** Christianity in earnest." Its sudden 
rise and rapid growth have astonished men of all 
classes and creeds. The most beautiful and popular 
biogn^hies have drawn inspiration from its life, and 
the most successful religious novels have been based 
upon its usages. Cabinets and councils have studied 
its principles and laws in their effects on society, 
churches, and nations. 

RiOASOU is not ashamed to point to its triumphs 
in America, and intimates the same liberty for it in 
Italy, by the side of the papacy. The philosopher 
views it from the ground of moral philosophy, but often 
mistakes its character and its mission. The politi- 
cian measures it by the principles of political economy, 
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and wonders at its social inflnence. The historian is 
hafBed with its faots and figures, as transcending those 
of other churches and former religions developments 
for the time of its existence. But we rise from the 
low plain of cabinets and conndls, philosophers and 
politicians, to the lofty platform of the word of God, 
and in the society of patriardbsy prophets, and apostles, 
examine it by their teaching; its claims by their 
standard, its character by their in&llible signs. 

Wonld we describe its humble origin and eaily 
training, we read : <' As an eagle stirreth np her nest, 
fluttereth oyer her young,' spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings ; so the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange Qoi 
"withhim." Wouldwe describe its triumphs over its rival 
foes, even those of its own household, we read : ''Joseph 
is a fruitful boTigh, even a fruitful bough by a well; 
whose branches run over the wall : the archers have 
sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him; but 
his bow abode in strength, and the arms of his hands 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob." 'With the Ohaldean seer we ascend the heights 
of Peor, and from thence survey the goodly tents and 
spreading tribes of God's Israel, and say, '< From this 
time it shall be said, what hath God wrought ?" With 
the* sacramental hosts of Gk>d's elect we would say, 
« The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad." Would we mark the period of its origin, 
its evangelic ministiy, and extensive mission, we '' See 
an angel fly through the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell 
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nipon the earth, and to every nation, and tongue, and 
people.*' Many have viewed this passage as prophetic 
of the Beformers and the Beformation, but this cannot 
well be, as the Beformation was confined to Europe: 
this extends to the world. The Beformation was a 
great political, as well as spiritual change ; but this is 
a pure evangelism. The Beformers lived and labored 
in the same ^aoes ; but these are ministers and mis- 
sionaries that are itinerant — ^the world is their parish. 
It was through its agency and instrumentality the 
doctrines of the Beformation were brought beyond the 
bounds of Europe to otiier lands, and bx distant 
nations. 

Methodism, in its rise and spread, has assumed generic 
and specific forms. Like the rise and flow of the 
Biver of Life, part of the healing stream has watered the 
Establishment, and originated the evangelical move- 
ment in the church : the Church Missionary Society, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society; part has 
reached the dissenting churches in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, through the ministry of WHiTBnsLD and 
others, and originated the London Missionai^ Society, 
and kindred institutions. The remainder flows on its 
destined course in its own specific channel, widening 
and deepening in the Wesleyan and Methodist Episco- 
pal churches, and their allied branches, bearing life, 
peace and blessing to many nations, and to many 
hearts. But the limits of this chapter confine us to 
an outline sketch of Methodism in America. Its 

HISTOBICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Claims a brief notice, and forms one of the greatest 
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exhibitions of the grace of God in the SaJyation of men 
that the ehnroh has had to record from its commence- 
ment to the present time. There are two elements 
that have entered into the warp and woof that wove 
the web of Methodistic life in America: these were 
German solidity and Irish tenacity. There are national 
characteristics and characters Gk>d selects for important 
missions and providential openings — as Paul was made 
a chosen vessel to bear the name of Christ mito the 
Gentiles. Some of the brightest trophies the grace 
of God has won through Methodism have been from 
among the Germans and the Irish. Few churches have 
had such men as Philip Embubt and Thomas Walsh. 
The tenacity of the Irish character, whether for good 
or evil, is like the green ivy of its native isle, ch'nging 
to the oak of a thousand years : it will live and last, 
grow, and flonrish on. 

It is a law in the moral government of God, and a 
part of His mysterious dispensations, that through 
much tribulation we enter the kingdom.' The Captain 
of our Salvation was made perfect through suffering, 
that He might bring many sons unto glory. His people 
follow in their Master's steps. 

After the breaking up of the Boman Empire by the 
Saracens, Vandals, Huns, and Goths, Ireland became 
an asylum of rest to the learned and pious of the 
empire who fled thither for safety. From the fifth to 
the eighth century her schools and colleges were the 
largest, most renowned, and successful in the world. 
During the same period her missionaries were in almost 
every land, and her missions extended from the icy 
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ooasis of Tiaplanil to the sminy abpetf of Italy; ftom 
the island rook of lona in the west to the ahoxes of 
Kent in England, and as hx east as Gknnany. Her 
scholars were also the founders of the great nmyersities 
of Europe, of Paris in France, PaTia in Italy, Franconia 
in Germany, and St. Gall in Switzerland. At the dose 
of the eighth century she was the most Flx)testant 
church in Europe, not excepting the Waldenses. .The 
Danish invasions oyerthrew her institutions, literaxy 
and religious, and prepared the way for her subjection 
to the Normans. The Normans came and conquered, 
and bowed her neck to the Man of Sin, to whom she 
has since become a willing slave, and a degraded 
subject. Ever since, her history is that of mourning, 
lamentation and woe. But the time is near at hand 
when she shall rise and burst from the chains of her 
d^raded thraldom, and come forth, amid the nations 
and the churches, as 

"Great, glorious, and free; 
First flower of the eartb, and first gem of the sea." 

There are two events in history by which Victoria is 
queen of Great Britain, and Methodism is the largest 
churdi in America. Both originated in the Palatinate 
of the Bhine. Both parties were driven from that 
countiy : one became enthroned in England, the other 
established in the hearts of the people in America. 

Queen Victoria is the descendant of the Prince 
Frederick Palatine, who was driven from his princi- 
pality, nearly 800 years ago, by the Austrians. She 
now sits on her island throne, and^ reigns over the 
sixth part of the world* 
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Luesn, the fincMiit hamlet where I write this chapter, 
and thebeaatifal eetate aioimd it ontheLiffey, were once 
owned by Sabsfibld, James IL's general, who became 
celebrated m the battles of the Boyne and Anghrim, in 
1690, and the siege of Limerick in 1691, where, baring 
capitulated, he led with him 19,000 Irish soldiers into 
the serrice. of France. These, with others who had 
gone before, formed a part of the French army, under 
TuBBBm, on the Bhine, and Oatinat, in Piedmont, by 
which the Palatines were driven from the Hhine, and 
the Vandois from their Alpine homes in Savoy. Ac- 
cording to Barrister O'Gomhob, the Irish soldiers in the 
French serrice were some of the most cmel in devas- 
tating the homes of the Palatines and the Vandois.'*' 

The fugitive Palatines fled to the camp of Engene 
and Marlborough, and were subsequently received by 
Queen Anne, in London, and 500 funilies of them 
settled on Lord Southwell's estates in the county 
Limerick, Ireland, fifteen years after their persecutors 
left the same place. 

On the 17th March, 1749, a strange preacher was 
heard in the streete of Limerick, preaching from Matt, 
zi. 28. A young Boman-catholic heard — the Word 
reached his heart — ^he was converted, and became one 
of the greatest preachers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Such was the sainted Thoxas Walsh. The Palatines 
also heard — ^were deeply affected, and Swdidxlls and 
WnuAxs wore inrited to visit and to preach to them, 
which they did. 

• Bitkuaj Hinarsf tf a§ Imk NatSon, CtKjfUn Y. sad IX 
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The next year, 1750, Wsslby reaohed the Palatine 
settlements, and while preaching to the people his Toiee 
was lost amid the loud weeping of the large congregation. 
Many were oonyerted and joined society ; and PmLip 
Embubt, who was conyerted on Christmas Day, and 
Pbhip GNjibb were made leaders and local preachers. 
Shortly after, Embubt's name was on the con&rence 
plan for reception into conference, bat marriage and 
emigration prevented his entrance into the regnlaar 
ministry of the Irish conference. 

Ten years later, the homes made beantifiil by iheir 
industry were torn from them by landlord tyranny, 
and the Palatines were forced to leave and seek a 
home in some far distant land. On a summer's day, 
in 1760, Embubt preached his feurewell sermon from 
the deck of a ship in Limerick harbor to a weeping 
congregation, and then sailed for America, with several 
of his Palatine friends, and landed in New Tork on the 
10th of August following. 

Six years later, in October, 1766, we find him 
preaching, at the request of his relative, BABBABiL 
Hbgx, to a congr^^tion of five persons in his own 
hired house. Soon the house became too strait for 
the congr^^tion, and they removed to an upper room 
in Barrack-street, where many souls were converted. 
From this upper room they went to the more spacious 
rigging-loft, where Captain Webb joined the Uttle band, 
and assisted Embubt in preachiug the Word of Life to 
the people. Great was the success. The rigging-loft 
became too limited to contain the crowds that thronged 
to bear the Irish Palatine and the English officer. 
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Basmull BmoKf the mother of Amesiban Methodism, 
had a new plan presented to her mind while at prayer — 
it was to collect fdnds and build a house of worship. 
At her sngi^estion and by her aid the fdnds were raised, 
and soon a church was bnilt and dedicated to Almij^ty 
God, in John-street, which has become the cradle of 
American Methodism. Pbxuf Ekbubt preached the 
dedicatory sermon in it on the 80th of October, 1768. 

The teaching story of the rise and spread of Metho- 
dism in NewTork, has been beautifdlly told by Waxxlt, 
Stbyxns, and Gbook, in their inralaable histories. That 
of the last writer, Irdand and the Centenary of American 
Meihoditmy is romance in real HSb, fall of touching 
incidents, and affecting narratiyes. To these the writer 
would refer his readers, while an outline sketch may 
be sufficient for this chapter. 

WsBB and Ekbubt were soon strengthened by the 
speedy arriyal of Bobbbt Williams from the Irish con^^ 
ferenoe; he had been travelling the Gastlebar circuit. 
Sent over by Wbslbt, he arrived in New Tork, in 
August, 1769, two months before Boabdman and Pujcoob 
arrived from the English coliferenoe; He was the first 
regular minister sent by Wbslbt, the first pastor, and 
the first book agent. << He was," sa;ys Stbvbns, *' one 
of the most effective pioneera of American Methodism — 
the first Methodist minister in America that published 
a book— the first that married— the first that located— 
and the first that died." He was the apostle of Metho- 
dism in Virginia and Carolina, and the assistant of 
Stbawbbidob in Maryland. jAsairt, an Episcopal 
clergyman in Virginia, received him to his home, and 

B b 
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preached with hun in his pariah, and wrote hig^y of 
him as *' an indefatigable preadher of the gospeL" 

Daring the same time, Bobebt BrBiwBBmos, another 
Irishman, from Drnmsna, Ireland, was laboring fidth- 
folly in Maryland, along the shores of the Potomac, and 
in the city of Baltimore, planting and establishing Metho- 
dism. These two men, Williams and Stbawbbedos, 
were fur in advance of the times they lived in, in 
reference to literary enterprise and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. The chnrch and the nation are receiving 
the benefits of their enterprise now. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of August, 1769, the English 
conference met at Leeds. Wxsunr asked, *' Who will 
go to assist our brethren in America?" there was no 
response. Next morning he preached at five, from 
*< I have nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me." On the re-assembling of 
conference, the question was again asked, and Bichabd 
BoABDKAM and JosBPH PiiJcooB volunteered to go : they 
were sent. A conference collection was taken up. The 
amount was £70, £20 of which Went to pay the mis- 
sionaries* passage, and £50 to assist in paying off the 
church debt in New York ; part of idie subscription 
was in Wesley* s Notes and Sennons, which, no doubt, was 
from himself. This was the first Methodist missionary 
meeting held in the body, and this the first missionary 
subscription given, and Leeds the first place where it 
was held. Fobtt-foub years after, in 1818, the first 
missionary society was organized in the -same town. 
Since then, what hath Qoi wrought ? The £70 con- 
tributed in 1769, has become in 1867, £148,140 14s. 9d., 
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and the society sustained by it, the largest and most 
prosperous in the world. 

The American Methodist church, the eldest daughter 
of the church at home, which reoeiyed the abore £70 
in 1769, contributed in 1866, £200,000 for her missions, 
£20,000 toward Irish Methodism, as an expression of 
thanks, and £1,000,000 sterling as a centenary thank- 
offering to GKkI. The single church aided by that £50, 
is now represented by 11,000 additional churches, worth 
£7,000,000, and the << Notes and Sermons of Wesley," 
which formed the nucleus of a book room, under 
BoBKBT Williams, has now become the largest pub- 
lishing establishment in the world. ' Its capital worth 
£200,000, and its circulation 4,500 books; perodical 
monthly issues, above onb million. Boabdman and 
PiLMOOB sailed firom Bristol in August, and arriyed in 
America on the 24th of October, after a stormy passage 
of nine weeks. Soon the little band was strengthened 
by these additions. Embuby resigned his charge into 
their hands, and retired to Camden, Western New York, 
where he was honored by the office of magistrate among 
his fellow-citizens, and labored with great success to 
build up Mei^odism, until in August, 1778, he died at 
the early age otfoHy-five. Subsequently, his family, 
and Mrs. Babbaba Heck and fiunily, moyed across the 
St. Lawrence into Canada, and founded Methodism 
there, which also has grown into the most leading 
denominatipn in the proyinces. But as these passed 
oyer into Canada, or ascended up to Paradise, others 
were raised up to take i^eir place in the States. 
From the shores of the Chesapeake, the Delaware, the 
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Hucbon, and St. Lftwrenoe, the sainted spirits of these 
Elqahs ascended to Ood, but their &lling mantles 
foil on thd shoulders of Oon, A8bubt» Whatoo^t, Sux- 

MBBRBLDy MoEjnil»ll» GASIITTSOir» GsQBai» BOBISfS, 

HBDDDra, BiMOSy and others, who went on planting thd 
Tree of Life by the banks of the great rivers and the 
shores of the great lakes, and the coasts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, until millions haye fonnd repose 
beneath its shade, and safety nnder its proteetion. 

Tears of agitation and trial awaited the ehnroh. 
Through the rdTolntion of 1776, the war of 1812, the 
church diyisions of 1828 and 1885, the secession of 
1844-45, and the leebeUion of 1861-65, it passed in 
safety, and, like the burning bush at Horeb, remains 
nnconsumed. 

Yeairs of prosperity and showers of bl^siDg have MLes^ 
on it. During the revolutionary struggle it was blessed 
with frequent revivals. When the country was threatened 
with a deluge of French infidelity at the dose of the revo- 
lution» it was blessed with accessions of 17,000 mem- 
bers. In the war of 1812 it had an increase of 15,000 1 
and in 1816, the year of Asbubt'b deai^, 80^000 were 
Added ; in 1827-28 there was an increase of 100,000 ; 
in 1848-44 the year before the memorable pro-slavery 
secession, it had an increase of 250,000 ; in 1857-58, 
the time of the great financial crisis,- preparatory to 
the breaking out of the war, it had about 200,000 
increase ; at the close of the war, and in the year of 
its centenary celebration, in 1866, it had an increase 
of nearly 108,000. Thus the Lord blessed the church 
with showers of refreshing and eras of revival. 
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By which the Meihodist ehnrdi in Amerioa atiamed 
such unparalleled prosperity, daims attention. If we 
analyse her doetrine, examine her agencies and usages, 
we shall find that here her great strength lay. If ever 
she should giye up these, she would be like another 
Samson, shorn of her locks, grinding in another mill, 
or seeking some one to lead her in ^er darkness, while 
the world might look on in sport, and Israel mourn in 
captivity. 

When Wbslxy was charged with preaching a new 
gospel, he appealed to the prayers, the articles, and 
homilies of the church of England ; the confessions of 
the reformers, the creeds of the primitiye churches, 
and the inspired teaching of prophets and apostles. 
Here he stood on the Truth of GKkI, and reasoned with 
an eloquence that all his adyersaries could neither 
gainsay nor resist. In all his teaching iie neyer forgot 
those mighty truths which saved millions in the days 
of prophets, apostles, martyrs, and reformers. Hence, 
the doctrines of repentance toward Gh>d, faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ, justification by faith, and the 
regeneration and sanctification of the soul by the Holy 
Ghost, were preached in every sermon, urged at eveiry 
meeting, and sought in every prayer. These were 
the truths the apostles and reformers preached, by 
which millions were turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. The same effects 
followed the preaching of the Wbsljbys and their sons 
in the gospel. In connexion with the preaching of 
these evangelical truths, Wbslbt insisted on a converted 
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minifliiy to prokdaim them. He saw there was no use 
in sending bat dead preachers to awaken the dead in 
trespasses and sins-rmen umaved themselyes to save 
others, the disloyal to preaoh loyalty to rebels, the 
blind to lead the Uind. In such hands and by sueh 
messengers the Tnah was useless, the Sword of the 
Spirit was sheathed, and the arrows of the Lord point- 
less. Therefore, Methodism insisted in ereiy place, 
that those who preach Salvation to others must be 
saved themselves. Knowing that when Christ commis- 
sioned His apostles to preaoh repentance and remission 
of sins, they were witnesses of these things. Methodism 
also insisted on a eoiivet'ted membenhip as well as 
ministry. None were acceptable to her membership 
nnless they professed '< a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come;" they were to be << living epistles known 
and read of all men ;*' seals to the ministry of the 
messengers of Salvation. 

For them were instituted the class-meetings and love- 
feasU, after the apostolic example and primitive 
model. These formed a test by which their spiritual 
state was ascertained, an evidence of their real piety, 
iemd a means by which the doctrine of the Apostles* 
Greed was not only believed but practised : ** I believe 
in the Communion of Saints" was tiie doctrine of the 
ancient church and of modem Methodism. Wherever 
two or three, ten or twelve, or more persons, fidl of 
the love of Christ, and the hope of heaven, come together, 
and speak of the things of Christ, these living coals 
soon kindle a radiant flame, and the place becomes a 
Bethel, a Tabor, a little heaven below, of which God 
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Bays, ''There am I in the midst of them.*^ Even 
in Jewish times there was a difference between the 
*' assemblyof the apricot" and the ''great congregation." 
In the days of the last of the prophets, those that thus 
met receiyed the Divine approval — " Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another; and 
the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before Him for those that 
feared the Lord and thought npon His name," Ac. 

Not only had the doctrines and agency of Methodism 
much to do with its success, its manner of worship had 
also mnoh to attract, impress, and convince the people. 
When their services commenced, two held on Sabbath 
days were qnite uncommon in the national and dis- 
senting churches. But the success of Methodism has 
provoked many to adopt their usages in this respect. 
Singing was scarcely known in countiy churches, and 
little used in town and city congregations, unless in 
cathedral choirs. Scarcely anything was sung but cold 
and lifeless translations of the Psahns, few of even the 
paraphrases being then composed at all, and not more 
than some two or three tunes went the circle of the 
churches and the practice of congregations. It was 
Methodism originated almost all the hymns of modem 
times, unless those of Watts and Doddbidos, whose 
writings were, in part, influenced by that great revival. 
The hymns of Nbwton, Gowpxb, and others, originated 
in that revival, as well as those of Wxslbt. The 
exulting joy and immortal hope of new converts soon 
found expression in new and lively notes of melody, 
introduced by the Wbslbys, as all $tatei of feeUng 
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found atterance in their inoomparftble hymns, from 
the deepest penitence to the strongest iuth, and moBt 
exultant joy. Such singing drew crowds to listen, who 
also became affected. The mannm' of preaching alao 
was different. Perhaps in nothing was the di£EBrenoe 
greater than in preaching. In the establishment, the 
glowing style of the reformers, and the doctrine of 
justification by faith had given place to cold and Ibnnal 
essays on morality, deUyered by men whose hearts had 
never been changed, or their sonls conyerted. In the 
dissenting churches the earnest style and fervent fire of 
Baztbb, Buntah, Hows and Auxm were gone, and in 
their place a cold and icy formalism reigned, with, a 
gospel offered to a few, called '< the dear elect." The 
rest were left as sheep without a shepherd — ^as lost 
without a Saviour. How changed the scene and ser- 
vices, when Wbslby and his sons arose to preach, with 
hearts full of faith and love, and souls full of fire and 
zeal. Their simple, plain, and earnest manner took 
hold of the people, as their message of a free and ftiU 
Salvation took hold of the hearts and consciences 
of sinners of all ages and all kinds. Thsai services 
were attractive, their congregations were crowded, 
their meetings were scenes of revival and showers of 
blessing ; their preaching was owned of Ood to the 
Salvation of vast multitudes, who became living epistles 
known and read of all men. 

The moral essay of the church establishment, the icy 
homily of the dissenting meeting-house, gave way to 
the power of the gospel as preached by the Methodists. 
The rueful dirge of the old conventicle, and the chilling 
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solo of the oathednd ohoir, gave plaoe to the 
ezoliant songs and rapturous melody of joyftil believers 
at^a Methodist love-feast or revival meeting. These 
scenes of holy services and earnest preaqhing soon 
became orowdedy while the conventide and cathedral 
were deserted. It is only as these services have been 
changed, and the Methodistic mode of preaching and 
manner of worship has been adopted by more earnest 
and godly men, that the congregations have been in- 
duced to return. 

While Methodism has greatly affected the Theology 
and manner of worship in the Old World, she has 
completely changed it in the New. Her $tyle of preach- 
ing and manner of worship has been adopted by nearly 
all, and her gospel of an immediate, free, and full 
Salvation has taken the plaoe of the ''horrible decrees" 
of Calvin. Thres-faurthi of the hymnM and ham used in 
An^eriqan churches and Sabbath schools now have been 
composed by Methodist authors. 

Protracted meetings, camp services, the penitent 
form, anxious seat, or altar rails, for mourning and 
seeking souls, and revival services, so common now 
among almost all churches in America, are of Methodist 
usage and custom, so that these churches are Methodised 
in doctrtMf spirit, and manner of worship. 

The church courts, or quarterly, annual, and quad- 
rennial conferences, and the simple code, or book of 
discipline, have had a powerful effect on the Methodist 
church, in keeping her ministry and members purs, 
and her numerous converts united. In every great 
emergency that afEects the church, the nation, or the 
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world, the whole ooxmexion, howeyer vast, are moyed 
asoi^emaii. 

Her literary institaiions are without a parallel in 
the history of ohnrohee — in the number of her sohoolsy 
colleges and uniyersitieSy the talents of the teadhers, 
and the mnltitndes of students, while her ohuroh 
literature enters eyery state and territory, eyery town, 
hamlet, and dty, and almost eyery fiimily. These 
facts, howeyer, are better seen in a glance at the 

STATXSTZOAL BBSULTS, 

Some of which belong to the whole body of American 
Methodists. In 1766, when Ekbubt and STBiwBBmcn 
commenced preaching, they were alone : now they are 
followed by a ministry, local and itinerant, of 28,650. 

The membership of the two or three that met in New 
York are now followed by a membership of more than 
two miliums sotds. In 1776, one hundred years BgQtfive 
persons went up to hear Embubt preach in his own hired 
house. Now about ten mUUons of hearers ascend this 
hill of the Lord, and attend worship at the Methodist 
Zion eyery Lord's Day all oyer the country. This is 
almost double the present population of the Ireland Embubt 
left one hundred years ago. 

The hired house in which he preached is followed 
by thousands of preaching places, and the church he 
dedicated in 1768 is followed by 11,000 churches and 
4,000 parsonages, worth about £7,000,000 sterUng, in 
the Methodist Episcopal church alone. 

The Notes and Serinons Wesley donated in 1769 be- 
came the origin of the yast book concern which now 
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takes their plaoe with 4,500 bookB, a oironlation of 
ofie tnilUon monthly of periodicalsy and a capital of 
about £200,000. Bobsbt Williamb, the fint agent, is 
followed by 500 editors, derks, agents, and operatiyes 
in the book room, and about 7,000 agents in the 
country among the people. 

THX MISSIOMABT SOCISTT 

Was originated in 1819. She has 1,059 missions, 
1,128 missionaries, and 105,675 members and com- 
municants, with an annual income of JB200,000. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Were originated by Bobibt Baikxs ; those of the pre- 
sent system in Europe and America by Johk Wxslkt. 
AsBUBT introduced the Sabbath school to America. 
There are above 5,000,000 children attending these 
schools, of whom nearly 2,000,000 attend the Methodist 
Sabbath schools. 

OOLLSOXS AND UNIVBB8ITIXS, 

Theological and otherwise, are twenty-five in number, 
worth nearly JB1,000,000 sterling, with 158 teachers 
and 5,845 students ; 77 academies, with 556 teachers 
and 17,761 students ; in all, at present, about 1,000 
teachers and 25,000 students. What schools other 
branches of the Methodist body may have, we are at 
present unable to say. 

Compared with the foUowiog leading denominations 
in America, Methodism is 



One and a-half times as large as the Baptists. 
Three times as large as the Boman-catholics. 
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Four times as large as tlie Presbyterians. 
Eight times as large as the Congregationalists. 
Fifteen times as large as the Episcopalians.'^ 

As the wave of population rolled on, the Methodist 
itinerant went with it; as the voice and tread of 
marching millions were heard ascending the Alleghany 
and Bocky Mountains, and passing down the Mississippi 
Valley and the Pacific Coast, there was ever and 
anon heard above that hum, the voice of the Methodist 
itinerant, saying, << This is the way, walk ye in it.'* 
And when the cloudy pillar rested, like another Moses, 
lifting up his hands, he blessed the migratory tribes in 
the Name of the Lord, saying, ** The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee : the Lord make Etis face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee : the Lord lift up T3ia 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peac^." Numbers 
vi. 24— 26. 

Little children sang again, Hosannas to the Son of 
David ; old meh and matrons praised the Lord ; young 
men and maidens worshipped at His footstool ; million^ 
enrolled themselves among the '' sacramental hosts of 
God's elect." The shout went up firom the Atlautic 
and Pacific Coasts, from the shores of the great lak^s 
and the banks of the great rivers, firom the sanctuaries 
in the thronged cities and the forest glades. It was as 
the sound of many waters, 'saying, << Alleluia, the JjOi^ 
God Omnipotent reigneth." 

* See the last Census of the United States, and Schem's 
American JScdpntuUcat Year Book^ for ISSO. 



CHAP^TBR XXI. 
MfeTHODlST OKNO^NABT OELEBBATlOl^S. 



NATIONAL AND BBLiaiOUS CBLBBBATI0N8 AXONO ALL NATIONS 

— JIWI9H IKSTiyALS AND JUBIXJB8 1CXTB0DI8T OXN- 

TKNAET 0BLBBBATI0N8 IN OBXAT BRITAIN AND AMBBIOA 

OXNTXNAET MBSTINO AT BLOOMINOTON, ILLINOIS 

SFBSGSBS OF CABTWftlOHT, CBKWS, VANCLITXy HANXT, 
AND BI8HQP SOIPSON — CXNTXNABT MUTINO AT OOOFBB 

mgnruTs, nbw tobs — thi assbmblt : sinoino, spbxohbs^ 

OONTBEBUTIONS — ^WILLIAX M^ABTHUB, BSQ. 

Lr all ages and amoiig all liations, national and religions 
eelebrations have taken plaoe, oommemorative of iift- 
porkmt and historio events. While Egyptian, Assyriani 
Chaldean, OrddE, akid Roman nations had theirs, none 
were more tett&rkable, or more nunerons than the 
Jewish, trhioh were of Divine origin and Ditine ap* 
proyal. Their fasts and festirals <k>mmemorated great 
events in the history of their nation and their chnrch. 
Beside the feasts of Passover, Pianteoost and Tabemadies, 
there were the weekly and the yearly Sabbaths, the new 
moons and years of Jubilee. These were epoohs in the 
flight of time, eras in tito journey of life, monnmoital 
pillars, arotmd which gathered mementos of the past, 
and from which were learned les86ns of fiuth kni hope 
in the Providence of Ood, and the fdtore mission of 
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their ehiiroh and nation. When the feet of the priests, 
who bore the Ark of Ood, touched the wayes of Jordan, 
the waters divided, and the people passed over. Ood 
commanded, and Joslt^na sent twelve men — a man from 
each tribe — ^to lift twelye stones from the place where 
the priests stood in the midst of Jordan, and set them 
up as monumental pillars of the power of Ood, and 
memorial signs to their children of the passing of the 
Jordan by their &thers. 

In 1889 the first centenary of English Methodism 
was celebrated. At one of these meetings the writer 
was present, and though young in years, remembers 
distinctly the occasion. 

At the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of America, at Philadelphia, in 1864, a centenary 
committee was formed to take measures and adopt a 
plan for the celebration of American Methodism in 
1866. On their suggestion sermons were preached in 
every Methodist church on the first Sabbath of 1866, 
and meetings were held and contributions raised at 
different times through the summer, while in September 
and October the principal celebrations took place, and 
the larger contributions were subscribed. 

Before the end of the year more than ten thatuand 
celebrations took place, in as many Methodist churches 
throughout the land, and about 5,000,000 dollars, or 
£1,000,000 sterling, was contributed toward the bene- 
volent institutions of the church. Of these, an outline 
sketch of tiM>— one in Bloomington, Illinois, and one 
in New York city, will, perhaps, sufficiently illustrate 
this chapter : 
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OXHTXirAET MBSTXVO AT BLOOmKOTON, ILZJNOIB. 

At the dose of the sesBion of the IllinoiB ooBferenoSy 
in Beoatur, September, 1865, % resolution was passed, 
inviting the Southern Illinois, the Central Illinois, and 
Book Biyer oonferences to nnite with the Illinois oon- 
ftrence at the dty of Bloomington, in the antmnn of 
1866, to oelefarate together the Centenary of American 
Methodism. To this resolution the other three oon- 
ferences responded affirmatiyely, and through the mercy 
of Ood they were spared to meet in the aboye place, on 
the afternoon of September 24th. As the different 
trains arriyed from North and South, hundreds of 
clergymen were seen wending their way to the East 
Charge Methodist Church, in the centre of the dty, 
there to meet and recdye the cordial welcome of the 
dtLKcns, and the friendly greetings of their fellow- 
laborers in the ministry. Beside the dtizens, hundreds 
of people from the country round were there with their 
children to witness the joyful jubilee. It was a scene 
neyer to be forgotten. These four conferences were 
originally one, until prosperity compelled them to divide. 
Old ministers, as they grasped eadi others hands, wept 
for joy, and young ministers and their wives praised the 
Lord. Hundreds of parents led their children up to see 
the men that led them to Christ. It was a scene of 
weeping. Tears stood in the eyes of unconverted men, 
who said, ** We never saw the like before." 

There were above seven hundred ministers in 
attendance, most of whom were from all parts of the 
State, and some from the Atlantic and Padfic coasts, 
some from the great lakes of the North, and some from 
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the Chilf of Mexico. Some of them were bom in Eng- 
land, Sooiknd, Ireland^ (Jezmany, Franee, SwiiMriand, 
and the rest in different parte of ATnerica. A beaatifiil 
type this gteat assembly was of the great mnltitiide 
before the throne. The Yen. Dr. Gabtwbioht gaye the 
address of weloome. Bereral centenary relics were 
piresented and exhibited, among which was AsBunr's 
BiUe, on which was delivered an address by Dr. PfeoK, 
on the power that attended the ministry of the fathers. 

At night several of the city churches were filled Irith 

attentive hearers, listening to either love-feast ex-^ 

periehces, or addreeses from different ministers, while 

Phoenix Hall was crowded to hear Dr. Nbwkah from 

' New Orleans. 

Next morning, 25th, at eight o'clock, Bqyce's Hall 
was literally crowded, ia all its parts, by friends and 
ministers who came to take part ia the exerdses. Those 
of the preceding evening were introductory, those of 
to-day were formal. Bishop Simpson, the son of an 
Irishman, presided ; Dr. Eddt led in a powerful prayer. 
Dr. Gabtwbioht gave the opening address, in which he 
said he would not call them <*'Men, brethren, and 
fethers,' but ' men and brethren,' as he had no fethers 
tiiere." He was the only member living of the first 
eonference formed west of the Alleghany mountains. 
In 1824 he was transferred from Eentudky to Illinois. 
In the two States there Were only twenty-five members, 
now there are eleven conferences, and above 150,000 
members. EKs district covered two-thirds of the State, 
and part of the State <^ Indiana. He travelled from 
Ctiio to Gallia. There were venerable men and 
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xniiUBiera, fothen and grandfathers, in tiiis assexably, 
whom he baptised and reoeived into the church, and 
many whom he had licensed to preach the word of God; 
he was glad to meet them there, taii he hoped they 
would have a better rennion in heayen. 

Bey. HooFBB Gbsws, of the Bock Biver conference, 
sttd he returned, on behalf of himself and the Bock 
Biver conference, thanks for this kind welcome. Twoity- 
seyen years ago, in this city, they separated from the 
Illinois conference ; they then met in a log cabin, now 
they meet in tiiis large hall. The Bock Biyer conference 
represented there that day 200 ministers, 20,000 church 
members, 800 Sabbath schools, and aboye 25,000 
children. They represented church property to the 
amotmt of 1,000,000 dollars (£200,000). They had a 
imiyersity with an endowment of 400,000 dollars, a 
Theological institute with an endowment of 800,000 
dollars. He felt th6t to whom much was giyen, of them 
much should be required. 

The Bey. J. VAXOLsyB, of the Southern Illinois confer- 
ence, said, that he was greatly honored in haying the 
priyilege to represent ^e third diyision of the Illinois 
conferences. He aIso represented that part of Illinois 
that gaye the most beautiful flowers, the most luxuriant 
(fruit — ^the grape, the peach, the strawberry — ^to the 
markets. They had 180 ministers and 21,000 members, 
while their Sunday schools and teachers were in the 
Mme proportion. 

Bey. BicHABD Hamet, the son of an Irish local 
preacher, said, on behalf of the ** Central Illinois con- 
ference," which was the youngest of the four, you haye 
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hetrd from grandmother, mother^ and otntf, yoatxe sow 
to hear from the granddaughter ; yon know that the 
little ones generally oome to the last taUe. TheCentral 
niinoie is a Unahing damsel of only ten yean. We 
haye m onr oonlerenoe 166 preaehers, 22,000 membera, 
and 2,500 babes in the eradle* (langhter). He eonnted 
among their educational institutions, the Bedding and 
Qnaiga seminaries, and a share in the lUinois WesleysA 
uniyersity. 

At this part of the meeting Judge Scott was 
introduced, who adjourned his court in order to be 
present at the centenary. He said, althoug^i he was a 
Presbyterian, he had a heart large enou^ to embrace 
the whole body of Methodist preachers. He was glad 
to welcome them to that town. He remembered with 
pleasure the venerable fEithers of the niinois conference ; 
they planted the gospel of their Master and the civil- 
ization of the age in Illinois. He honored the 
Methodist church on account of its vast numbers, 
religious influence, and great power in the land, and 
because of the strength it gave the OoTcmment in its 
late trials. The people of this great State were indebted 
to the Methodist ministry for what they did in making 
Illinois great. 

Dr. Newican, of the MissiBsippi conference, from 
New Orleans, said their conference was organized last 
Christmas ; then they had sixteen Ministers and 8,200 
members, and a few thousand doUars* worth of property; 
now we have thirty ministers and 7,000 members, 

* Mombert on probation. 
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98,000 dollars' worth of ehnroh property. They had an 
orphan home for the children of freedmen, to which a 
French gentleman, finding it in operation, gave 10,000 
dollars. 

Dr. PxoK, of the California conference, greeted them 
from the Pacific coast ; he brought the cordial greetings 
of his brethren, also, from Oregon and Washington 
territory, and of the new States and territories of Idahoe, 
Navada, and Montana. 

Bishop Clask and Dr. Bsio gave very impressive 
addresses; and several brethren of different conferences, 
indoding the German, told, in brief words, their 
experiences. 

At the close of these addresses Bishop Sdcpson de- 
livered the closing i*emarks, extracts of which are here 
presented: 

BISHOP SIMPBOM's ADDBSSS. 

'< I have come, brethren beloved, both in the ministry 
and membership, who are present to-day, to the closing 
exercises of the Central Illinois conference with no or- 
dinary emotions. The design, I believe is, before the 
appointments shall be read out, that the conference 
shall assume its organization, and the appointments be 
read oat in regular order. But prior to that, some 
remarks may be made to ihe whole of the conference, 
and first I desire to express my ^at gratification at 
meeting the ministers of the Dlmois conferences in this 
their most deli^tfal re-nnion. 

" Five years ago it was my privilege and made my 
duty under the circumstances of the year, to travd 
throughout the State of Illinois, and I believe that in 
the year 1861 1 visited and preached in every presiding 
elder's district in the StatiD, with, perhaj^, two or 
three exceptions, called together the conferences in the 
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different dirtrietSy to eomta together on the 
interest of the ehnrch, as w^ as other intereete. It 
was then a day of gloom : the war Ixras npcm ns. A 
day of finanftial disaster : the whole hanfixig system 
had given way. But I hare this to say» I fanned 
thai an estimate of the finnness and deimion of the 
ministry and membership of the people of Illinois to the 
Methodist ohnrch of the tery highest oharaoter. 

" The Garden of Eden had its xiver to water it, and 
from thenoe it was parted and became into four heads ; 
and so may yon go out as four great branohes of the 
sacramental host, to fertilize the Itmd irtiereyer you go. 

** It seems to me that there are oircmnstances ^tioer- 
ing around us on this occasion which wiU tend to mspire 
us with a deeper love for Ohrist's cause, and a deeper 
conviction of the possibilities of success than we have 
ever had before. In the first place, look out upon 
these circumstances. 

<' Our fathers have been looking to this period for the 
last sixty years. Long had they doubts ox the down&U 
of Mahomedanism and popery . I long to see ihe coming 
of miUenium ^lory. It is said in Uie case of Egypt, 
that the coral insects of that continent had been work- 
ing at the mouths of harbors for, possibly, thousands 
of years before their existence was suspected. So we see 
God's providence working in this world: He brou^ 
men from England, Ireland, and Scandinavia; He 
brought them here to prepare the way. All the nations 
were being concentrated, and the great upbeat of the 
nations has taken place — ^Russia was upheaved, and 
serfdom was done away. Behold the continent of 
America ! What an upheaval has been here t Durinff 
the past few years every chain has been brdcen and 
every manade removed, and 4,000,000 of freed men 
rise up to a life of freedom. The spirit of freedom has 
been marching over the land. They cau^t the sound 
in Italy, and Gabibaldi fought for a free, united Italy. 
Austria threw down the gauntlet to Prussia and some 
of the other States, and the Western power is swept 
away, and for ever has lost a place among the Germali 
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powers. The papal power has lost its great right arm. 
Whether the comiet shall dose m 1866 I know not, 
but this I know, popery is gravitatingto its fEdl, and 
soon wiU be buried beneath its roins. The Mahomedaa 
power shall also be overturned. It is a solemn daj 
in which to liye. Gh>d gives honor to man. He is 
shaking the nations and claiming them for His own. 
The whole ear^ is gazing on the movements of Divine 
Providence. 

*' Then, again, in our land, as has been remarked by 
other able speakers and by mydelf on other occasionsy 
we are glad that this centeiuury year comes in such 
glorious connection with our own history. Had it 
come in 1868 or '64 there had been mourning in our 
land. Gt>d caUed Methodinn and our country to ad- 
vanee together. The jubilee of one is the jubilee of the 
ether. While we rejoice that this flag floats over our 
land, we rejoice at the same time that. Methodism 
comes up to celebrate her centenary year, and to sav, 
<< What hath God wroughtr The idea brings up the 
thought of the &thers. It seems to me that I can 
almost look upwards and discern the forms of some of 
those men, and they speak back the idea, and siog the 
song of glory. I am glad that I am here. Who will 
not renew his vow to be a more •devoted and faithful 
Methodist preacher. There was an old custom among 
the Romans, that when a young man attained his 
majority, he was taken up to the temple of the gods, 
then to his home, and Us friends gathered around 
him, and they took from him the garments of his 
youth and weakness, and they put on him the toga, 
the garb of manhood. Then he entered into a little 
room hung with the portraits of heroes — ^into the pre- 
sence of the greatest men of the nation — and the young 
man pledged himself to emulate their virtues, imitate 
their examples, and be a mai^ in sode^. What an 
impression was produced upon their minds, standing 
in the presence of the mighty dead. I thhik of the 
young men in Om meeting. They have come up to 
this reunion. They are not few, and now just as we 
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are girding ourselves and putting on ibe armour and 
goingont to the battle again, how do we stand? 
. '< Then a^ain look at the representatiYes here. We 
have had voioes firom Sweden, tne Padfic Coast, India ; 
and the &ther8 are here, the men that did their duty 
in their days, the men that oonfironted perils, that 
dared to do battle for Immanuel ; and now,' in the 
presence of these heroes, this strong man leading in 
the Tan of the battle, I say to these yomig men, gird 
yonrselves. Have the spirit and dating, and perse- 
verance of these fathers, and go out detocmined to do 
or to die. 

''I honor these men. But it seems to me there 
hovers over this place a crowd of witnesses — names 
we love to honor — sainted names — ^the' glorious horizon 
above us is full of the sons of li^t, patriarchs, 
apostles — the hosts of the men and women of Ood 
gather around ; and above all, the eye of the great 
Head of the Church is upon us. Oh, for the holy 
anointing! Oh baptize us as ministers, and may 
our commissions be renewed to preach the gospel of 
the Son of God. None of us shall ever see another 
centenary like this. But our spirits, i*ansomed and rap- 
tured,' maj be commissioned to come down and join our 
brethren in the next century. If Wxslkt and f^jcrcHEB 
and AsBUBT and Jbssb Lbs, who have entered into the 
the heavenly Jerusalem through sufferings and labors, 
are permitted to come and witness our joys this 
morning, we may come again to gaze on the triumphs 
of Methodism." 



CBNTXNABT MESTINO AT THB OOOFBB DTSTITUTS, KSW TOBK. 

As the centenary meeting in Bloomington, Illinois, 
was the largest in the West, the meeting at the Cooper 
institute. New York, was the largest in the East. 
Both were held on the same day. The centenary con- 
tributions for Illinois reached about £150,000. Those 
of the Cooper institute. New York, reached igl42,750. 
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of wliioh Til. Dbbw gave iglOO,000. The institute was 
so orowded that many had to return. The singing by 
three thouemid Yoioes was some of the finest ever heard 
on earth. The speedhes were eloquent, and the sub- 
soription, perhaps, the largest eyer lifted at any meeting 
before. The eloquent voice of the devoted Walluix 
was not there to plead for Irish Methodism. His spirit 
went up to the Oeneral Assembly and Ghuroh of the 
firstborn in Paradise; but his place was ably supplied 
by the presence of Wqjjak M'Abthub, Esq., of London, 
himself the son of an Irish Wesleyan minister* 

SPXXOB OF WILLIAM M'ABTHUB, ESQ. 

*' William M'Abthttb, Esq., of London, was the next 
speaker. He thanked the assembly for its warm re- 
ception. He resided in London, but for manv vears 
had been connected with Irish Methodism, and felt a 
deep interest in its prospmty. When reauested by the 
conference to accompany its deputation, he consented. 
He referred in verv affecting terms to the heavy blow 
they had sustained by the death of the Bev. aobbbt 
Wallace, who had been taken away suddenly by cholera 
but an hour before he was to have preached to the 
people of Cincinnati. Mr. Wallace was one of his 
most intimate friends. He was no ordinary man. 
His deep piety, gentle and loveable disposition, sound 
judgment, enlarged views, admirable powers of debate, 
and commanding ability, placed him in the very fore- 
most rank among his breUiren. His last sermon was 
1>reached in this city. His last words were, 'I can 
eave all my concerns in the hands of Jesus.' 

''He tangbt as how to live, sad, 01 too 
A prios lor knowledge, tav^t ui how to 

" Mr. M'Abthub then read an extract from a letter 
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he had reoeiviBd from the BeT. Wiixiiit Axb^fr, jft^ 
sident of the British oonferente, seudinff his Ioto to the 
brethren in America, which was receiyed with applaose. 
fie rejoiced that he had cbihe here ifblBa the cause cf 
tmth and ri^teonsneSs had be^ tHnnq^hant — when 
slavery no more had an afl^lmn in the Methodist chnfeh. 
He testified to the futhfohiess of Bev. I>r. M'Ouiitocx» 
as an American, a Methodist, a lover of liberty, and a 
hater of slavery, on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
had come, however, to represent Methodism in IrelaDd. 
He rejoiced that this had been placed as one of the 
objects of the centenary fond. In Irdand there was 
a population of 6,000,000, of which 4,500,000 are 
Boman-catholics, and 1,500,000 Protestants. The Pres- 
bvterians are mostly in the North; the Wesleyans are 
all over the country. The ttatus of the chnrches in 
Ireland was then stated. Methodinn in Ireland had 
suffered much by emigration to this conntry. From 
seven to eight hundred of their best members had left 
them yearly, and this represented at least 4,000 of 
their congregations. The greater part had come to the 
United States, and had contributed to the strength uid 
prosperity of the Methodist Episcopal church. There 
were now found more Irish Methodists in New York 
than in the city of Dublin, and throughout tiie Union 
they largely out-numbered the parent church. At 
least dOO of their ministers had been the fruit of Irish 
Methodism. 

" Mr. M'AstauB then referred to the difficulties which 
this state of things had produced. With diminished 
numbers they w^re obliged to keep up the same minis- 
terial staff, as they could not leave their scattered flock 
as sheep without a shepherd. It had becoi suggested 
that they ought to give up the rural districts, and confbae 
their labors to l&rge towns, exdusively ; this they could 
not, they dare not do. Some of their most distinguished 
men, and the greatest ornaments to the body, had been 
ritised up in remote parts of the countxy. A district 
near which he had resided, wild and unpromising, had 
given Dr. Elliott to the United States, and Dr. Bichet 
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to OanadAv Abam Okabid ifi^ the fimit of suoh labors* 
WitxzAit Abthub> the present President of the British 
oonferenoe, was led to a knowledge of the tmth by 
hearing the gospel preaohed in a obbH fimn-honse in 
the extreme west of Ireland. 

** They had been making great efiForts. When almost 
at the lowest ebb, one-third of their number having 
emigrated in % few years, they held a meeting in Belfast, 
and raised £18,000 for what was termed ** A Fond for 
the Inorease of Methodist Agency in Ireland." The 
Bev. WzLLZAM Abthub and Dr. Soott visited this oomitry 
and obtained about £7,000 more. This enabled them 
to inorease their aggressive power, in various ways, and 
strengthened all their institutions. 

'' What they needed now was a ooU^e where their 
youth could be trained, and which ako would serve as 
an institution for their rising ministry. To accomplish 
this they raised in Ireland last year nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. That amount, however, would be 
required for the building alone. An additional one 
hundred thousand dollars was wanted for an endowment, 
without which, instead of proving an element of strength, 
it would only add to their difficulties. 

** They had come over to join in their cent^ary 
celebration, to convey the fraternal greetings of their 
brethren in Ireland, and to ask their sympauiy and aid 
on behalf of the work they have undertaken. They felt 
they had some claim, for the reasons he had stated. 
Ghreat Britain and Ireland and the United States were 
united to each other by ties which should not, which would 
not be broken. They were of the same Anglo-Saxon 
race, and boasted a common and a noble ancestry. 
Their literature was the same. Milton, Looks, Nbwton, 
Baoon, Shaxspbabb, Howb, Wbslbt, Watson, Olabke, 
were household names in England ; they were equally 
so in America. Their glorious language was the same ; 
they had the same Bible — the foundation of their fcdth, 
the palladium of their liberty, the source of all their 
prosperity and greatness. England and America, the 
two great Protestant powers of the earth, led the van in 
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fhe cause of Immanity, dvilizationy and religion. Their 
respective flags floated on every breeze, and ihe sails of 
iheir merchant ships whitened every sea. If to England 
was given the gold of Australia, to America was given 
that of California. Let each, then, fulfil the high and 
holy mission assi^ed to it; emulate each other in 
spreading the glorious Oospel of the blessed God ; one 
proceeding eastward and the other westward, until, 
encompassing the world, they would meet to celebrate 
the triumphs of the cross, and rejoice in the advent of 
that day, 

«< When He ahall come. 
And, addM to His manj erowns. 
Take vet this crown— the crown of the whole earth, 
Ho who alone is worthj I* 



CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CANADA CONPEDEBATION. 

0E88ION OF RUSSIAN AMBBIOA TO THS tJNITSD STATB8— THX 
CANADA CONFBDSBATION — TEAYKL THBOUOH XT — TOBONTO 
— ^KONTBIAL dNTSNABT XBSTING— QUSBBO — THE OBXAT 
CONILAOBATION — THE NORTH BRA YOTAOR BT THR STRAITS 
OF BSLLRI8LR AND THR 00ABT8 OF LABRADOR AND NRW- 
F0X7NDLAND— BRLIOIOUS 8RRVICSS OF FIRST AND 8R00ND 

SABBATHS ON BOARD UkNDINO AT DRRRT GALL AT 

MONAOHAN SAFE ARBIYAL AT LUOAN. 

At the close of 1866, the centenary year of American 
Methodism, the two nations on each side of the lakes 
and St. Lawrence were undergoing some changes : the 
one in its territorial extent, the other in its political 
relations. The cordial public reception accorded to the 
United States* naval officers at Petersbnrs^ by the 
Bnssian government was but the prelude to the sale 
and cession of the whole of Bnssian America, with the 
adjacent isles to the United States' government for the 
sum of J610,000,000 sterling. The territory ceded is 
about 500,000 square miles, and increases that of the 
United States to about 8,825,000 square miles. The 
most of the territory thus ceded is wild and inhospitable, 
cold and mostly unproductive, but contains large coal- 
fields and valuable fisheries. Although it may never 
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be suited for agriooltoral pnxpoBes, ii may be valuable 
for mineral productions. 

The Oanadians appear not to regard this accession 
to the United States with either fear or fAVor, con- 
sidering that it will not affect their destiny one way or 
the other. While the officers of the United States were 
reoeiYing ovations in Bassia» deputations were sent 
from British North America to England to facilitate 
the union of all British North America into one con- 
fSederation^ and to obtain means to build a Pacific 
railroad from Halifax on the east to British Columbia 
on the west. The deputations have returned with the 
promise of Jg4,000,000 sterling, to build the i?acific 
raibroad, and to carry into execution the union of all 
the British provinces under one confederation. 

The providential hand of God directs the destinies 
of nations, and controls them as He does the planets 
in their orbits. He can turn adverse circumstances 
into the most prosperous, and afflictive dispensations 
into the most beneficial, and thus <^make all things 
work togetiier for good to them that love Him." 
The late F^iian raid has been a benefit to Canada. It 
has roused her marticJ spirit and national feeling, 
developed her latent patriotism, and converged her 
scattered policy to a central plan — ^her separated in- 
terests to a national xmity. 

British North America covers an area of nearly 
4,000,000 square miles : is still larger than the United 
States, and as large as the whole of Europe. The bay 
of Fundy, the St. Croix and St. Lawrence rivers, the 
great lakes, and the 49^ parallel of latitude form her 
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soniheni bpiindary, while the Areiio regions and the 
North Pole form her northern limits ; the AUantie and 
Padiflc Ooeans form her eastern and westran coasts. 
This Tast oonntry has some seven or eij^t provinoes : 



I. Canada, East and West • 


PopnUtlon. 
. 8,080,056 


n. NoTa Sootia - 


868,781 


m. New Bnmswiok 


295,084 


IV. Prince Edward's Island • 


91,448 


y. Newfoundland - 


180,000 


YI. New Britain, 
Vn. British Oolumbia, and V 
couvers* Island 


an- 28,756 


Total 


. 4,000,000 



The above figures are approximate — and given ao- 
cording to the latest returns, l^ one who daims io 
know the lacts and figores in connexion with|(ovem- 
ment retams. More than half of the population job 
Protestant ; the largest denomination are the Boman- 
catholio, the next largest are the Methodists, ihe 
Episcopalians apid Presbyterians come next. 

The Canadian Almanac for 1867 ffTB the Oanjftdiaa 
clergy thns: 



Methodist Clergy in Canada 


1.008 


Boman-oatholie „ 


906 


Episoopalian „ 


- 430 


Preshyterian „ 


4U 


Baptist 


280 


AU others „ 


• iia 
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The whole of Britiish North Am^oa is fo be called 
by the name of the " Canada Confederation.'' Four 
of the provinoee have already entered it» including 
Canada and British Columbia, with the liberty of the 
remaining provinces to enter, and share the responsi- 
lAUty and the benefits. There is to be a viceroy or 
governor-general to represent British sovereignty, a 
central parliament like that of England, and local 
legislatures like those of the United States. £4,000,000 
are promised to assist in the building of the Pacific 
x'ailroad, making the Grand Trunk already 1,500 miles 
long, its central chain, running it east to Halifax, and 
west to Columbia on the Pacific. Newfoundland is 
unrivalled for her fisheries ; Novia Scotia for her coal- 
fields; New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island 
for their forests ; New Britain for her firs ; Canada for 
her wheat and timber; Vancouver's Island for its 
pastures, and Columbia for its gold. At the com- 
mencement of the present century the population was 
882,000 ; at present time 4,000,000. In another century 
it may be ten times that. 

The time may not be far distant when passengers 
landing from the ocean steamer at Halifax may enter 
the train in waiting at the station there, then hastening 
through the deep forests of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, pass by the shores of the St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes, through the extensive plains of 
New Britain, to the golden slopes of British Columbia 
on the Pacific coast. Along this future line of travel 
towns shall rise and cities be built, and settlements 
shall be extended, until the vast plains of the Hudson 
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ieiritory send down iheir iTntnflttfle • jeasotire^ toward 
this highway of ihe desert, tlien shall the inlderness 
beoome as Eden, and the desert as the garden of theLord. 

At the end of the session of the Illinois oonferenoe 
in Bloomington, September 24th, 1866, the i^ter 
dosed his twelve years' labor in Amerioa. In the 
centenary meeting of the next day I met about sixty 
persons who had been brought to the Lord through my 
instrumentality during those twelve years. These I 
recognized with gratitude to God, as seals to my mi- 
nistry which the Lord hath given me, with hundreds 
of souls in other places, who were not there. 

Finding it necessary to retire for a few months from 
the charge of a church, I obtained from Bishop Aiaus 
and my conference a year's release from regular pastoral 
labor. I prepared to revisit my native land, taking 
Oanada by the way. Many were the prayers we received 
and kind wishes from my brethren in the ministry, and 
dear friends, fpr our safe arrival and return. Our oom>- 
pany consisted of myself, my wife, little son, and my 
mother, who was going to spend the winter in Canada 
with her sons. Dr. Muitskll, president of niinois 
Wesleyan university, accompanied us to Chicago. 

About 12 o'clock on Wednesday night, October 8rd, 
we left Bloomington, reached Chicago in the morning, 
spent the greater part of a beautiful day there. Started 
in the evening train on the Michigan central, and 
reached Detroit junction early next morning. About 
9 A.K. we crossed over from Port Huron to Samia. 
The morning was remarkably fine, the river looked 
beautiful, and the scenery was delightful. After taking 
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jft Uitlo xefreBhment we were sei^ted, and going in the 
eamagea of fhe Grand Tnmk railroad, whiohdififisr but 
little from those in the States, either in appearance or 
jnani^ement.. As we skirted the shores of the river 
and lakes on our right, we passed by vast forests of 
stately trees on our left. On many, the leaves were 
sere, on others they were green as in sommer. Thou- 
sands of young cedar and pine trees adorn the hiUsand 
judes of the railroad. Nothing can exceed the beautiful 
tints the frosts give the maple leaves in autumn. The 
ladies of Toronto and Montreal gather the bSUng leaves, 
select the most beautifdl, arrange them in wreaths of 
different colors, and cover them with gum, which thus 
preserves them for years, in all the variety of the colors 
when gathered. 

Along the road the farms looked well cultivated, but 
small; the grass green, and the streams and rocks 
numerous. In the towns there seemed very little stir 
or life. The houses looked more comfortable than neat, 
being built of substantial stone, and solid workmanship. 

TOBONTO. 

In the afternoon the broad expanse of Lake Ontario 
spread out on the right, and Toronto appeared to the 
left. Soon we were met by a brother, at the depdt, and 
conducted to his home to rest for a few days. On Sunday 
I attended, with brother and family, two of the Methodist 
churches ; heard the Bev. Mr. Youno in the morning, 
and the Bev. Mr. Potts in the evening ; both preadied 
excellent sermons. The congregations were large, the 
Ringing was the best congregational singing we heard 
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feryeaM. Ahnostfhe whole congregation lifted up their 
▼dees «nd sang. The orehestra and organ were in 
every instance in the rere of the pulpit, and a littte 
above it. The singing threw such life and interest into 
the wpn^p, as made us feel the whole service was of 
that cheerfdly happy kind, that characterised the early 
days of Methodism. 

U Monkeal is a city of churches, Toronto is a 
charch-gO£9g city. Scarcely could we pass the streets 
throTIgh the crowds that were going to and from the 
various chfOrches, both morning and evening. Through 
&e week I visited, with a collegian, a friend of mine, 
the provincial university and the normal schools. The 
university is located j»bout two miles from Toronto, in 
tiie midst of a beautiful park of about 100 acres, studded 
with native and foreijsn trees. The buildings are a 
massive pile of brick and limestone. Here sonie of the 
members of the Canada conference graduated. The 
lEumlty were returning from their summer vacations, 
ttnd the students were gathering from their various 
homes to attend the fall lectures, and winter sessions. 
On ourway from the university we caUedat the ^*Enox 
Theological seminary,** underPresbyterian supervision, 
for the training of candidates for their ministry. The 
building was so gloomy, and tiie rooms so dark, that it 
locked like an institution of the past dispensation. 

Formerly the students in the seminary had to be 
graduates of some university before ihey could enter 
this. Now tiiey pass through the Toronto univernty, 
and the seminary at the same time, and graduate in 
both places in /out- years, instead. of ir>mi. 
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About the time the FlreebyteEmDS changed their plans 
for a better syBtem, someofoor teachers were finrtakmg 
it up and applying it to onr Biblical institutes. How 
beautifdl onr Theological students would look in the 
cast-off garments of some dili^dated system, thatother 
churches have had sense to discard ! 

The normal schools are located in the city, in the 
midst of beautifdl gardens and fragrant flowers, which 
the children do not disturb. No normal schools on the 
American continent bear a hi^er character than these. 
The dtisens haTe shown a deep interest in them, by 
proTiding beautiful halls of statuary and painting, and 
valuable donations of fossil remains and antiquities. 
Beside an extensive apparatus for the illustration of 
the various branches of science, valuable museums of 
natural history are connected with the schools and the 
university. 

On Tuesday evening we left Toronto, and reached 
Montreal next day at noon, by the Grand Trunk railroad. 
The carriages on this part of the road were destitute of 
many of the comforts with which those in the States are 
favored. 

Montreal has increased in population and improved 
in aj^arance since last we were in it. Narrow streets 
are being made wider, old houses new, and new ones 
built of beautiful and massive material. Princely resi- 
dences and beautiful terraces adorn the sides of the 
mountauiy from whose sunny slopes and garden bowers 
the dwellers look down on the thronged city, and the 
flowing river with its numerous shipping. One of the 
above residences is owned by a wealthy Methodist, and 
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is worth dei2,000. He is also one of the most liberal 
and benevolent men, The Methodists have built some 
five or six ohnrohes sinoe I was here three years ago, 
some of whioh are of costly style and arohiteotnre; The 
Presbyterians have also added some two or three fine 
chnrches to their nnmber. 

On Wednesday evening I attended preaohing at 
Dorohester-street Methodist ohnroh, and heard an ex- 
cellent sermon. On the following morning I preached 
in GMffenstown church to a large congregation. In the 
afternoon I addressed a congregation on board the 
Queen of the Clyde, at Oaptain Dutton's request, who 
had charge of the meeting, and followed in an earnest 
address on personal religion. The Lord was with us in 
both services. At night I heard an excellent cen- 
tenary sermon from Mr. Douolabs, who analysed the 
doctrines and agency of Methodism in a masterly manner. 

On Monday evening, the 16th October, the centenary 
meeting was held in the Wesleyan church, Great St. 
James' street. Jamxs A. Mathswsoii, Esq., presided, an 
Irishman of noble and liberal principles, of large and 
benevolent heart. On the platform were Bev. Messrs. 
Elliot, Douglass, Bbioos, JomisoM, Bobsland, J>r. 
NsLLXs, Oaptain Dutton, Mr. Mc Abthub and the writer. 
Oaptain Dutton spoke on the power of Methodism 
saving men, as he saw it at home, aixd on the foreign 
missionB abroad. Dr. Nbllss spoke on the importance 
of an educated ministry, and Mr. McAbthub presented 
the claims of Irish Methodism in a forcible and eloquent 
manner. There were several of the descendants of 
Philip Eiibukt at the Meeting. 
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The Canada oonferenoe resolved io give 6,000 ddlars 
to the Irish misBion out of their centenary ooUeotionB. 
' On Wednesday evening I preached to a good congre- 
gation in the centre church. We had a good meeting. 

QUSBBO GITT. 

On Friday evening we bade adieu to Monkeal and 
our friends there, and stepped on board the steamer 
Quebec to catch the steamer Hibernian next morning at 
Quebec. The steamer Quebec is a stately river palace 
of three decks, and superb and gorgeous rooms, berths, 
and saloons. It is one of the finest on the American 
waters. The night was beautifully fine ; the St. Lawrence 
smooth as a sea of glass ; the mo<m shone on the broad 
expanse of the river and surrounding shores, clothing 
every object in its own beautiful light. At the dawn 
of next morning, October 20th, we were roused by a 
brother's voice urging us to rise and get a sig^t of the 
citadel and fortifications, while the steamer was passing 
into the Quebec harbor. Truly we could say tiiat Quebec 
was a city built on a hill; yet high above the city 
rose the citadel with its frowning fortifications over- 
hanging the magnificent river, while away in tiie 
distance stretched the plains of Abraham. There was 
seen where Montcalm fell ; yonder where Wolfb died; 
and here, right above the Hibernian, on which we 
stood, was seen the spot where Montoomkbt fell in his 
attempt to take Quebec. A large bronze plate marks 
the spot. How soldiers could have climbed up the 
steep ascait I could not tell, much less to take the 
fortifications. Whoever has the Quebec fortifications 
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hoUs fhe principal key of die American continent, and 
the gates of the great lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
P^pes gave almost tiie whole continent to Francci 
Spain and Portugal, on condition of keej^ng out all 
heiretics; but the heretics have got in, and own the 
best portion of the New World ; while the successor of 
St. Peter has lost his own in the Old World. The pro- 
vidence of Gh>d and British cannon have defeated the 
bulls of the popes. 

The city of Quebec is the military capital of Canada, 
as Montreal and Ottawa are the commercial and political 
capitals. It stands on the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
river, on a loffy promontory and angle, between the 
St. Lawrence and the St. Charles rivers. It consists 
of an upper and lower town. The upper town consists 
of shops, offices, and residences of the gentry, the for- 
tifications and the citadel which crowns Cape Diamond, 
850 feet above the St. Lawrence. The lower town 
stretches along the wharves for two or three miles, 
between the river and the cUflGs, and is a busy scene of 
commerce, where the principal trade is done. The 
city contains a population of 66,000. On the opposite 
shore of tiie St. Lawrence is Point Levi, a flourishing 
and picturesque town, with numerous houses and 
stately buildings. Between Quebec and Point Levi 
ferry-boats and steamers are constantly plying. 

As the morning was exceedingly fine we spent several 
hours in walking round the fortifications, and through 
the city up and down its narrow streets which look 
like those of Edinburgh. In the distance stretched 
the burned district, while here and there among its 
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Uaokened rains rose some isolated walls, or a few 
buildings, montDnents of the desolation that swept 
around them. About four o'clock on the preceding 
Sonday morning, as the dronken gamblers were con- 
tinuing their orgies of debauchery and drunkenness fiur 
through the night, a fire was seen to burst from the 
house of Trudel, near the Cartier Market Hall, where 
they were. As the door was opened by the police to 
quench the fire, the flames rushed out and swept over 
streets, squares and blocks, consuming almost every 
thing in its way. In a few hours desolation swept over 
a large portion of the city suburbs. 8,000,000 dollars' 
worth of property were destroyed, and 18,000 people 
were left without houses to cover them in the most 
inclement season of the year. About twenty persons lost, 
their Uves, and aU this the result of drunkenness ! 
The loss fell on those least able to bear it. 

The Methodists of Quebec possess a very fine looking 
church in a conspicuous part of the city, and the mem- 
bership and congregation are represented as prosperous. 
Still, one Methodist church, however large, is but small 
for so large a city as Quebec. 

NOBTH SEA VOYAOE. 

About two in the afternoon we bade feurewell to our 
friends, and with solemn feeling and tearful eyes set our 
faces eastward. Our Uttie son of four years waved his 
hand to his uncle standing on the deck of a distant 
steamer, and then the child burst into tears. Nothing 
could exceed the fineness of that, autumn day. The 
afternoon sun shone on the falls of Montmorency as they 
fell in a sheet of foam on our left into the 8t. Lawrence. 
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On either shore stretched comtinnons villages, and from 
their midst the spires of ohnrohes rose pointing 
heavenward. The Steamer EKbemian (of the Montreal 
Ocean Steamship Company) is a large iron vessel of 2,000 
tons. Her commander, Oaptain ]>uttoh, is also Lien- 
tenant in the British navy, and a local preacher in the 
Wesleyan church, England. We had not many pas- 
sengers on board. A few EngUsh officers and their wives, 
and a few English, Scotch and Canadian passengers 
formed onr cabin company, with whom we had pleasant 
interoonrse. On Smiday morning, 21st, the Oaptain read 
prayers, and I preached in the cabin. At night I preached 
to the sailors in the forecastle, and the Oaptain to the 
passengers in the cabin. All the meetings were seasons 
of good tons all. The Oaptain's sermon at night was an 
excellent one. On Tuesday we lay at the entrance of the 
Straits ofBelleisle in fog, afraid to move. Wednesday the 
fog lifted, and we steamed on, leaving the coasts of Lab- 
rador on our left, and those of Newfoundland on our ri^t. 
Li the evening we left tiie echoes of the cannon of Belle- 
isle, and the parting gleams of her lone lighthouse behind 
us. Through the rest of the week our passage was speedy 
and pleasant. On Sunday morning, 28th, I preached 
to the cabin passengers, after the Oaptain read prayers. 
Li tiie evening to the sailors in the forecastle, and at 
night to the steerage passengers. These were seasons 
of spiritual profit, the sailors heard with deep attention. 
Next morning I was hoarse. On the following Tuesday 
evening we held a temperance meeting in the steerage, 
among the passengers. The Captain gave an 
excellent address, after which I followed. A few 
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signed ibe pl6clg<»— All appeftred pleased, in {he inter- 
▼als ibe Oaptain eang iemperanoe songStand played his 
harmcminm. As we dzpeoted to land the next morning 
I did not Bleep any thai night. About twelve o'dook 
we paased Hbe lighthotue on Tony Island. About two 
in the morning we drew near the haribor of Movilley 
took thepilot on boardt fired off rookets tothe telegraph 
boat that the Hiberiaa had aniTedy soon the wires were 
to send the news to LiTerpool, London, Yalentia, and 
ere two honrs to America, per Atlantic Telegraph. 
About four ▲. k. the mail boat from Deny arrived and 
took the mails. We hid farewell to the captain, ofioers 
and passengers on the ** Hibemian/' which passed on 
to livezpool, and we sailed^ np the Foyle, to Deny, 
where we telegraphed to friends at Monaghan. After 
taking a glance at this historic city and its embattled 
walls, we left by the nine ▲. m. train for Monaghan, 
passing through Strabane, Omagh, and Enniskillen, 
lisnaskae, and Maguire's Bridge. Our friends met us 
at the Monaghan station, with whom we stayed for two 
days, with my old friends Bev. William BuBNsms and 
Bev. BoBKBT Dbtebs. On Thursday I preached in their 
beautiful church. 

On Friday we left Monaghan, came by railroad 
through Cavan, Mullingar, Enfield, and reached our 
friends in Lucan about half past nine at night, grateful 
to God for his gracious protection over us in all our 
journey. 
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